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Take your sewing one step further with the #1 sewing 
machine in the world! 

The Viking Husqvarna #1 features the Omni-motion™ 
feed system with beautiful Omnigram™ designs - large 
machine embroidery motifs. With its state-of-the-art 
utility and decorative stitches from Europe's premier 
manufacturer, the updateable *1 is the only machine 
you will ever need. 

Tbe Writing's on tbe wall - You're Ready for tbe Best! 


Call: 1-800-358-0001 
Fora FREE VIDEO!" 


"Only $4.00 for shipping and handling. 
(in Canada call: 1-800-461-5648) ©1991 VWS, Inc. 
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On the cover: Bird Rossmakes seams, 
finishes edges, creates pockets, and joins 
the layers in her reversible clothing all with 
machine quilting. See p. 30. 
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Perplexed about polyform 
Thank you for publishing sucha 
wonderful magazine. I attempted to 
make a few items similar to the buttons 
and pins in Barbara H jort’s article on 
polyform clay (Threads No. 39, pp. 58-61). 
Everything worked well until I 
attempted to slice the clay blocks. I got 
smeared designs. I tried a wire cheese 
slicer (no improvement) and even 
sharpened my paring knife—things gota 
little better but I still can’t achieve the | 
crispness and definition that I want. 
Have you got any suggestions? An X-Acto 
knife won’t work; the blocks are too wide 
for the blade. Help! 

—Cheryl Black, Aiken, SC 


Barbara Hjort replies: Use the thinnest 
bevel-edged knife you can find. Serrated 
blades won't work. Firming the clay by 
cooling the block in the refrigerator will 
also help. 


I wasthrilled to see the polyform clay 
article in the last last issue of Threads. I, 
too, have been experimenting with 
buttons and quilt designs. 

Last summer I took a class with a Fimo 
artist who advised that Fimo should not 
be cooked in your kitchen oven because 
it gives off potentially harmful fumes as 
it bakes. Shesuggested using a toaster 
oven, and doing the baking outside on a 
porch or in a garage if possible. 

—Pamela Farmer, Palo Alto, CA 
Eds. reply: Since polyform clay is plastic, | 
it will burn and release undesirable 
fumes tf baked above the manufacturer's 
recommended temperature as any 
plastic would. None of the 
manufacturers of Sculpey, Fimo, or 
Cernit consider the fumes or the clay 
dangerous if used at the recommended 
temperatures. Naturally, you should 
never bake food at the same time that 
you are baking the clay. Also, it’s a good 
idea to keep the oven hood fan on. When 
you turn on the oven, make sure it is set 
to the correct temperature for the clay; 
you may have left the oven set to the 
temperature of your last non-polyform 
baking project. 

Barbara Hjort notes that, in her 
experience, toaster ovens heat unevenly 
and may, in fact, operate at higher heat 
than the temperature setting until they 
reach the set point, just like the 
preheating option of a regular oven. So 
it’s wise to check the accuracy of your 
oven before you startbaking polyform. 
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Knitted masks for Halloween 

I loved the article on knitted face masks 

in Threads No. 39, pp. 78-79. My children 

are eager for me to try them out. 
—Shawna W. T. Monson, Chicago, IL 


What a contrast! Sewers get to feast their 
eyes and sate their fashion sense on 
Schiaparelli (Threads No. 39, pp. 40-45), 
while knitters have to try to do the same 
on face masks suitable only for 
Halloween. Please. Knitters would like to 
see knitted garments that are technically 
challenging and have style and flair just 
like those offered to sewers. 

—Diane M. Tsurutani, New Haven, CT 


As a devoted subscriber to Threads, I was 
appalled to see the photo of the basic 
Pointy-Head knit mask on p. 78 which 
resembles the mask of the hateful Ku 
Klux Klan. I find it offensive and 
insensitive to groups towards which the 
KKK has directed its hate. 

—Ruth Goetz, Baltimore, MD 


Sharing batik disasters 

Joan Fearing's humorous piece on 
dyeing long johns in Threads No. 39, 

p. 98, brought back memories. I was 
taking a craft course for elementary 
school teachers when I saw samples of 
batik, and decided that this would be my 
project for credit. A class handout made 
batik sound simple, so I bought three 
years' worth of cotton fabric, a packet of 
purple dye, and several boxes of 
paraffin. My husband, Ed, cautious after 
involvement in several of my projects, 
helped me set up atable and hot plate on 
the patio and then retired to the rose 
bushes to do some pruning. 

I spread the fabric on the table, dipped 
a brush in the melted paraffin, and 
started applying it in “long, free 
sweeps’---except the paraffin didn't 
know itwas supposed to beableto 
"sweep." ThenI remembered the crackle 
effect said to result from putting the wax 
on thick and crushing it as it went into 
the dye. l've always believed that more 
is better, so I poured paraffin lavishly in 
freeform puddles. It hardened andI 
crushed the fabric as I put it into the 
dye bath. 

When the stiffened, dyed cloth dried 
and it came time to remove the wax, I 
soon discovered that ironing between 
sheets of newspaper didn’t work. I was 
so discouraged (I needed that unit of 
credit for a step up on the salary scale) 
that Ed offered his help. We tried 
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Bernina’s Second Consumer Sewing Seminar 


“Bernina University was outstanding. 
It proved to me that home sewers are still out there... 
what a treat to be in the same place with 


over 400 of them.” 
Shirley Freith 


Severna Park, MD 
“Bernina University exceeded my expectations. 
| learned so many new ways of doing things, 
met so many nice people.” 


Lanell Carroll 
Mt. Brook, AL 


“Several of our customers attended Bernina University. 
They came back absolutely bubbling over with 


enthusiasm and excitement.” 


Margaret & Arnie Sowden 
Bernina Sewing Center 
Houston, TX 





People are saying great things about Bernina We'll put you ahead of the trends with this year's 
University 1991! This consumer seminar is Vogue Fall Fashion Forecast. And we'll encour- 
designed by Bernina sewing professionals |... age you to participate in the 1992 B.U. 
just for you. If last year's seminar —— X —- Fashion Show. Add to that the 
is any indication, Bernina a Ct opportunity to explore the city of 
University 1992 in beautiful San Francisco and enhance your 
San Francisco will be even oo €N sewing skills at Bernina University 
bigger and better. eon e^ 1992. Don't miss this fabulous 
ae ~ opportunity. Call to register or 
No matter what kind of Z. c" check the Yellow Pages for your 
sewing machine you own, o w^ Ae > nearest authorized Bernina dealer. 
this is a learning opportunity wy 7, ©: o Place: Hyatt Regency 
you on ceniio miss aaron: “C (7 Q V' Son Francisco Airport Burlingame 
beginner to advanced; quilting 7% N IN ao P J 
and embellishment, lingerie, E «e Dates: August 12 through16, 1992. 
bus : O SEWING 
tailoring and garment construction, 
home decorating, whatever your interests, For registration information 
Bernina University will take your skills beyond call 1-800-285-6543 
anything you ever imagined. or write Bernina University, P.O. Box 4553 


Oak Brook, IL 60522-4553. 


Nothing sews like a Bernina. Nothing. 


BERNINA EI 





Letters 


scrunching the fabric between our 
hands in hopes that the wax would fall 
off (it didn’t), and we ended up scraping 
itoff with dull knives. It took a long 
time. Neighbors casually drifted down 
the alley to lean on the fence and ask 
what we were doing. (Somecame from 
quite a distance as word got around 
about the strange goings-on at the 
Hammers’.) Have you ever tried to 
explain a process such as batik to a non- 
craft person? My explanation couldn’t 
have been more unintelligible. In the 
meantime, most of the surface paraffin 
landed on the grass and stuck to the 
soles of our shoes. 

Then back I went to the ironing board. 
Hours and stacks of paper later, I 
resolutely bundled the whole thing up 
and took it to the dry cleaner. (This had 
been mentioned as a solution at the end 
of the instructions in a “you-wouldn’t- 
really-want-to-be-so-uncraftsmanlike” 
tone.) The dry cleaner agreed, dubiously, 
that he probably could get rid of the 
remaining wax for me. 

I was never cheerfully welcomed by 
the cleaner after that day. But my fabric 
did become soft and pliable, I did makea 
skirt to wear for show-and-tell, and I did 
get a unit of credit. Years later, though, 
seeing some beautiful batik pictures and 
learning about tjanting tools, I 
mentioned trying it again to Ed. The look 
I got was enough to keep me away from 
wax forever. 

—DorisHamme, Sanger, CA 


Miniature weaving studio 
attracts large-scale attention 
Congratulations on another brilliant 
back cover (Threads No. 39) Would you 
believethatI drooled over *the perfect 
weaving studio" for atleast two minutes 
before I realized that it was a miniature? 
How do we contact Oldham Studio who 
makes the tiny fiber tools? 

—Lorinda Gayle, Cambridge, MA 


Eds. reply: Bert and Norma Oldham 
make and sell numbered, dated, and 
signed miniatures of American colonial- 
period furniture in both l^in. and l-in. 
scales. The four-harness counterbalance 
loom shown on the back cover took six 
months to make and sold for $600. Other 
spinning and weaving items the 
Oldhams make are a walking wheel, 
warping wheel, and yarn spinner. For a 
catalog, send a SASE to Oldham Studio, 
25962 Sierra Dr., Redding, CA 96003. 


Readers share solutions 

for carpal tunnel syndrome 
Here are several ways in which I've dealt 
with my carpal tunnel syndrome (CTS) 
problem (Threads No. 38, p. 4) that may 
help other needleworkers. 

Schedule work realistically. I sew 
professionally and often overpromised 
my services. If I was behind, I became 
tense. Tense muscles contract and put 
pressure on the nerves. In general, I’m 
easier on myself now. 

Before I start sewing by hand, I take 
aspirin asa preventative to swelling. 
(Check with your doctor before taking 
aspirin regularly.) 

The syndrome causes the hand to curl 
during sleep, so I wear wrist braces at 
night to give my hands the rest they need 
to recover. I also pay close attention to 
my hand position during the day. I never 
bend my wrists sharply. 

Exercise improves the situation. I start 
slowly, flexing my fingers and rotating 
my wrists. I exercise while doing 
everyday tasks, suchas when I’m on the 
phone or stopped at a red light. 

l've avoided surgery so far and 
consider my CTS only an inconvenience. 

—Trenia Bell-Will, Radford, VA 


I have another suggestion in regard to 
preventing carpal tunnel syndrome: 
crosstraining. I recently returned to the 
office work force and my new tasks 


involve a heavier use of my hands than I 
have encountered in quite a few years. 
Although I sew, knit, and crochet, my 
hands are not used to word processing 
six out of eight hoursaday. During a 
typing test, the muscles in my hands 
and the wrist joints hurt so badly that 
they felt hot. I ended the test 
immediately and decided that my hands 
need some crosstraining. 

Mytrainingbegan with practicing 
scales on the piano. I had taken lessons, 
and a neighbor was kind enough to let 
me use her piano foraboutan hour twice 
a week. That may seem like a lot of time, 
butitgoes very quickly and my hands 
felt wonderful. Also, I did slow 
stretches of each finger and the whole 
hand, working each joint and then the 
entire finger. This has to be done very 
slowly, and the area being worked 
should be stretched just to the point of 
delicious resistance—a feeling of slight 
pain but warm relief in the entire area. 
Release slowly. 

Within afew wecks my hands were 
not as easily fatigued and everything 
that I did with them became a pleasure. I 
take breaks often, if only to rise and 
stretch the rest of me. Remember: We 
are not machines. 

—Danielle St. Jacques-Fitch, 
North White Plains, NY 


Errata 

We'd like to credit photographer Michael 
Keefe for the wonderful bead-filled cover 
of Threads No. 39. 


The correct address for the Lacemaker 
(Threads No. 39, p. 76) is 7721 230th St. 
SW, Edmonds, WA 98026. 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 


for brevity and clarity. Please write to us 


at Threads Letters, 63S. Main St. 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 064705506. 
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HOLLAND AMERICA WESTOURS AND SUBURBAN TRAVEL PRESENTS... 
ALASKA CRUISE AND RUSSIA FAR EAST TOUR 
with 
HELENN RUMPEL 
September 6 - 21, 1992 


Join Helenn on this exclusive tour from Vancouver 
includes 
FIBER ART TOUR: 7 day Glacier cruise - ssRotterdam 
Calls: Ketchikan, Juneau, Valdez, Sitka. Land tour: Magadan, 
and Khabarovsk, cultural heart of Russia Far East. 
Space limited. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Lectures Demonstrations Workshops 
with Helenn 


Experience Russia through the eyes of Helenn Rumpel, Fiber Artist, a symbolic expressionist who captures enduring 
perspectives of Russian themes with memorable warmth, intense color and stitch textures. Helenn has 30 years of lecturing, 
teaching, creating and exhibiting in the U.S. and throughout the world, including ‘Images and Ikons’ in Moscow, which 
coincided with the Russian Orthodox Millennium. 988-1988. 


Prices from $3395.00.* + low air add on from most home cities. 
**Cruise only is available at special low prices. 
"A very special trip with the best.... Helenn Rumpel. Don't miss this tour." Cynthia Tribelhorn 
.. For details call Suburban Travel/American Express, 161 Mill Street, Berlin, CT 06037 


A) 1-800-888-6544 
C i ‘Holland Amer ica Westours *Price is per person based on double occupancy for specific stateroom. Taxes and port charges additional. 
A TRADITION OF EXCELLENCE? Limited availability at these prices. Ships’ Registry: Netherlands Antilles. 








Classes 


complete fabric collections 
designed by 


ROBERTA HORTON 


Lines, Mood Indigo, Refractions 


For swatches of Roberta’s fabrics and a mail order 


catalog of quilting books and supplies, send $5.00 to: 


dhe Cotton Patch 


1025 Brown Ave., Dept. T 
Lafayette, CA 94549 
(800) 835-4418 
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50 Classes— 30 Professional Teachers 


Looms | 
©36” Folding Floor types €15" Table Loom 
e10" Sampler Loom *All accessories 
eAl|so plans so you can build your own. 


Keep your name on our mailing list. 


Send today for free School Brochure 
and Catalog. 


n = School of Fiber Arts 


DYES for Fabric Design 


PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
G Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 
XA U Remarkably soft - Unbelievably permanent 
NT "a +++++4++ ae 

E *  PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liquid Dyes 
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Fitting 


Here's the place to get some 
answers to your fitting 
questions and to share the 
problem-solving methods 
you've discovered. If you have 
a better solution than one 
we've given here, write and 
tell us. Send your fitting 
questions, comments, and 
solutions to Threads FIT, 
63S. Main St., PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


Asymmetric bodies 
Could your experts provide 
some general clothing 
guidelines for fitting a 
person with a curved spine? 
Nothing about me is 
symmetrical. Wearing a 
shoulder pad on my low 
shoulder does not begin to 
solve the problem. 
—Susan Lamons, 
Daytona Beach, FL 


Margaret Komives replies: 
Twostylesthat I have found 
to be very flattering on the 
person with acurved spine is 
the blouson and the shirt 
dress, both shown in 
drawing A, below. You should 
avoid anything with 
horizontal and vertical lines 


A. Styles that disguise 
a curved spine 
A 








Shirt dress 


Blouson top 


(plaids, stripes, checks) as 
well as garments witha 
waistline seam.Outside of 
adjusting the height of 
shoulder pads, nothing can 
be done to the shoulder to 
disguise it. It can be fit by 
lowering the shoulder of the 
bodice on the side that needs 
it (drawing B, top left). The 
sleeve pattern won’t need 
any adjustment since the 
armscye has not changed. 
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B. Adjustment for 
a low shoulder 


1. Slash pattern 
and shift piece 
| down. 

2. Redraw 
shoulder, 
armscye, 
and 

s side seam. 










! ; Overlap 


Dee DuMont replies: 
Garments that hang from the 
shoulder are the most 
flattering and require 
minimal fitting, while 
separates tend to accentuate 
physical misalignments, 
such as one hip being higher 
than the other. Closely fitting 
a garment to an imbalanced 
body can often draw 
attention to the 
irregularities, and except in 
extreme cases, it is not 
recommended. 

It does sound like you want 
to want to wear fitted 
clothing, so I suggest that you 
make a four-part pattern, 
especially for thebodice area. 
Alter each quadrant--eft and 
right fronts and backs— 
separately to fit, and then 
join the pattern pieces at 
center front and center back. 
(See FitLing in Threads No. 39 
for an example of adjusting a 
pattern by quadrants.) If 
your garment has a center- 
back closure, make it 
perpendicular to the 
ground, rather than 
following your spine. 


Comfortable pants 
for sitting in 

a wheel-chair 

I have a 16-year-old 
wheelchair-bound 
granddaughter who wears 
diapers. I do a lot of custom 
sewing for her, but I have a 
major problem with pants. 
How can I lengthen the back 
from the waist to the crotch 
and also widen the seat a 
bit? I make elastic 
waistband casings for ease 
in putting the pants on. 
Everything I’ve tried leaves 
the top uneven for the 


C. Lengthening the 


D. Widening a pants’ seat and/or 


center back lengthening the crotch 
RT 2. Spread slashes : A 
Hipline f Slash and =a adds" mA «€ 





New-pattern 
cutting line 


1. To widen seat, 
slash fo, but 
not through, | 
sides and hem. 


casing, or leaves the side 
seams uneven. Without 
being longer in back, 
garments tend to shift and 
leave a bare back. 
—Catherine Morey, 
Gresham, WI 


Dee DuMont replies: The 
pattern alterations for 
increasing the fanny area to 
accommodate a diaper are 
somewhat similar to those 
required of the belly during 
pregnancy. You want to 
increase the length of the 
crotch seam, and you also 
need to increase the waistline 
and fanny area. Both of these 
alterations will occur on the 
back pattern piece, as shown 
in drawings C and D above. 

Begin by increasing the 
length of the center-back 
seam by slashing from the 
center back (CB) to, but not 
through, the side seam and 
spreading it. This will put the 
back waistline on a bias, 
which makes it difficult to 
fold for a casing; I suggest 
that you make a separate 
casing from a strip of fabric 
cuton straight grain. 

Next, widen the seat area 
approximately 3 in. below 
the crotch line, as shown in 
drawing D. Draw two 
perpendicular lines, and 
slash and spread them as 
much as is required over the 
fanny. (If you need more 
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room at the waist, you can 
spread the pattern further.) 

The bulk of the diaper at 
the inseam area may need yet 
another crotch seam 
alteration, this one to 
lengthen the crotch seam 
near the inseam. You may do 
this on the front, the back, or 
on both patterns. 

The challenges of sewing 
for the physically disabled 
are increasingly being 
addressed in print. For 
additional literature on this 
subject, check with your local 
county extension agent, 
located through the state 
land-grant university, or with 
your local library. 


Margaret Komives adds: 
Since your granddaughter is 
sitting most of the time, 
comfortis very important. 


E. Scooping out crotch curve 


s oA 






New crotch line 


My suggestion would be that 
you also make sure the back 
crotch curve is cut low 
enough, as shown in drawing 
F, directly above. = 
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ow all your crafts and 
fashions can be as bold 
as your imagination. 


Introducing the Pfaff creative®1475 CD. The new world- (00 mme I 


class sewing machine that sews two completely newtypes | - ^t 
of stitches that are large as life. Maxi-Stitch designs upto — == ss RT Calihan, 
40mm wide. And Maxi-Monograms up to 25mm wide. NO — EE S S S S 
other sewing machine can duplicate this big, bold look. Pfaff creative? 1475 CD 
And that's not all! A more powerful computer memory n 
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you can use it for Trace 'N Touch design copying plus remote Sete piam Nul 
stitch entry of all 481 pre-programmed stitches. There are Yes! Please send your full-color brochure showing me 
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Short back waist 
Several years ago, I was 
measured for a basic 
pattern and discovered that 
I am 16 in. shorter in the 
back from waistline to 
hipline than most patterns. 
This explains the trouble 
my mother had sewing for 
me asa child and why all 
my clothes wanted to hang 
lower in the back. 

I wear a lot of dresses. 
Even though I know what 
the problem is, ’'ve never 
been able to correct 
patterns satisfactorily. I 
was instructed Lo make a 
Yin. fold at the center back 
of the pattern about 2 in. 
below the waistline, then 
taper the fold across the 
pattern to nothing at the 
side seams. That seems to 
remove the extra fullness, 
but leaves me with a 
hemline which is off grain. 

—Mary W. Fuller, 
Alexandria, VA 


F. Redrawing the grainline of a modified pattern 


is 


CB fj 


from CB up 
fo side seam. 
Overlap skirt 
% in. in CB; 


at side seam. 


Grainline 
is parallel 
to CB 





Joyce Gale replies: The 
instructions you have 
received are essentially right, 
but I would adjust the 
pattern as shown above. 
Perhaps you also need to 


Silk Painting by Evelyn Jenkins Drew 


Fine Natural Fabrics For Surface Design 
Specializing in Standard & Exotic Silks. Also a growing 





list of cottons, linen & rayon. 


Silk Blanks Ready to Paint & Dye 
Scarves, Ties, Camisoles, Boxer Shorts, 


Tap Pants, Chemises & More. 


Paints, Dyes, & Accessories for Fiber Arts 
Please call 800-442-0455 for a free catalog. 


Rupert,Gibbon & Spider, Inc. 
P.O. Box 425, Healdsburg, CA 95448 
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Original grainline tilts 
from waist to neck. 
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correct the grain placement. 
In a one-piece pattern, it is 
impossible to keep the 
entire centerback of an 
adjusted pattern on grain. 
The best solution forthis 


your Ideal 
Silhouette 


would be to place the 
grainline as shown. This will 
keep your hemline at right 
angles to the center-back 
skirt and on grain. The 
center-back bodice will be 
slightly off grain, but this is 
notreally going to give you 
any problems as long as 
youre cutting the garment in 
a solid-colored fabric. 

If you want to use a plaid 
fabric, it would be better to 
puta seam at the waistline 
so that both the center-back 
bodice and center-back skirt 
could be placed on the 
straight grain. 


About the Fitting people: 
Margaret Komives teaches 
clothing construction at 

the Milwaukee Area 
Technical College. Dee DuMont 
alters clothing on Bainbridge 
Island, WA. Joyce Gale 
teaches patternmaking and 
fitting at the Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical College. 


TAKE THE GUESSWORK 


OUT OF SEWING! 


What you sew 
may not look as 
good on you as 
it did on the 
pattern. It’s 
hard when your body won't 
cooperate. Maybe your legs are too 
short. Or your neck too long. Or 
your waist too thick. Or... 


Suit Yourself 


So you end up spending lots of 
time, effort, and money on a 
wardrobe you hope will mask your 
imperfections. But sewing the right 
clothes is often a guessing game. 
And sometimes you guess wrong. 


Your Ideal Silhouette Ends 
Guesswork! 

Your Ideal Silhouette is a unique 
computerized process that analyzes 
your figure and uses your body 
proportions to identify styles that 
are right for you. For only $45.00: 

* Understand your figure 


* Select the right styles 
and patterns for you 


* Make the most of your 
fashion dollars 


* Receive a 10 page 
computer printout and 
coordinated 75 page 
personal wardrobe 
planner/shopping guide 


PROFITS ARE IN STYLE 


BECOME A STYLE ANALYSIS DEALER AT 1/2 PRICE 
Regularly $750.00, for a limited time just $375.00 


"Stop tbe guessing games by learning fasbion 
strategies especially for you.” 


IDEAL IMAGE from Meridian Education Corporation, Dept. T-1 


236 E. Front Bloomington, IL 61701 


309-827-5455 . 800-727-5507 
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Questions 


Cleaning feathers 
Does anyone know how to clean 2- to 
6-in.-long adult bird feathers, which 
will be attached to a wool garment? 
—Ann Harvie, 
Windsor, Victoria, Australia 
Jill Ross replies: You don’t say what 
type of feathers you have. If they’re very 
frail, cleaning may damage their 
structure. If the feathers are sturdy 
enough, there are afew things you can 
try. suggest you experiment with one 
feather before tackling them all. 

If your feathers are just dusty, use a 
piece of screening (like window screen or 
fine hardware cloth) to press the feather 
firmly to a table top, then vacuum gently 
through the screen. Another technique 
for dust is to blow the feather, under a 
screen, with a hair dryer on a cool setting. 

If the feathers are badly soiled or 
greasy and notattached tothe garment, 
you may be able to wash them. Put a few 
drops of mild dishwashing liquid (such 
as Ivory) in a pan of lukewarm water, 
and gently swish the feather through the 
solution. Rinse well in clean water to 
which you've added a tablespoon of 
white vinegar. Blot the feather lightly in 
a clean towel and allow to air dry. After 
drying, check the feather sides for 
separation of the barbs. If barbs are 
intact, not separated or bent, the 
washing was a success. 

When you're ready to attach the 
feathers to the garment, baste or sew 
them loosely, so they can be removed 
when the garment needs washing or dry 
cleaning. If you are applying a lot of 
feathers, you might want to attach them 
toa removable section. Depending on 
the placement of the feathers and the 
garment style, sew, knit or crochet a 
separate collar or shawl (or smaller 
sections) and attach the feathers; button 
or baste onto the main garment. Fora 
sweater, you could crochet a simple 
chain-stitch web as a base for the 
feathers. The removable piece allows the 
garment to be cleaned as needed. 


Microthreads 
What is microfiber? I am hearing this 
term more and more frequently. 
—Katherine H. Rierson, 
Winston-Salem, NC 
Claire B. Shaeffer replies: Microdenier 
fiber, better known as microfiber, is a 
fine fiber made from polyester, nylon, or 
rayon. Each filament of microfiber is 
smaller than one denier (a unit used to 
describe filament yarn size), and ranges 
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in size from .01 denier up. Five and a | 
half miles of a one-denier yarn weighs 

one gram. For comparison, yarns used in 
sheer nylon hose are 10 to 15 denier. 

Microfiber is not new to the world of 
man-made textiles; Ultrasuede, made 
from the fiber, was developed more than 
20 years ago. The selection of microfiber 
fabrics available to the home sewer, 
however, has dramatically increased of 
late. Twice as fine as the finest silk, 
microfibers are now used to create 
fabrics which are as luxurious and 
comfortable to wear as naturalfiber 
fabrics, and as easy to clean as synthetics. 

While Ultrasuede is a nonwoven fabric 
that does not drape well or breathe, 
today’s microfibers can be used to make 
breathable woven fabrics, weft knits 
such as jersey, and warp knits like tricot 
and raschel. Some have silky finishes, 
others have fine suedelike naps or 
metallicfinishes. Both microfibers and 
microfiber fabrics require special 
handling during manufacturing, so they 
are more expensive to produce than 
other synthetics. 

As in the case of Ultrasuede, most | 
microfibers are better known by their 
trade names. For light dress weights, 
look for Regal and Touché; for dress and 
skirt weight materials, look for 
Charisma, Charisma Jacquard, 
Crescendo, Eclipse, Lotus, Moonstruck, 
Peachy, Petalskin, Regal, Sandwash, 
Serenade, Sherice, Silkmore, and 
Soffaire. For water repellent outerwear, 
look for Savina, Tactel, Ultima, Vanessa, 
and Versatech; for suits, Seakissed; and 
for bridal or special occasion, Camille—a 
blend of microfibers and polyester. Your 
local fabriestore will probably be 
stocking more and more microfiber 
fabrics as time goes on. For mail order, 
The Rain Shed (707 N.W. 11th St., 
Corvallis, OR 97330; 503-753-8900) 
carries three outerwear fabrics (two 
dense shell fabrics and one taffeta) in 
four to seven colors each; a swatch set 
costs $1. Cy Rudnick’s Fabrics (2450 
Grand Ave., Kansas City, MO 64108; 
816-842-7808) stocks several types of 
microfiber fabrics in a range of colors; 
the personalized swatching service is 
free of charge. 

Since microdenier fabrics are densely 
woven, they require special handling 
when you sew. They are difficult to ease, 
so choose your pattern carefully. Designs 
such as casual, unstructured jackets; 
draped skirts and pants; soft blouses and 
dresses; sportswear; and outerwear are 


good choices. Shirt, kimono, raglan, 
dolman, and cap sleeves, and extended 
shoulders are all easier to sew than 
traditional set-in sleeves. 

During construction, I use fine pins, 
placed within the seam allowances to 
avoid permanent pinholes. Sharp 
machine needles (called HJ by Schmetz 
and Red Band by Singer) penetrate 
microdenier fabrics best. 

Microfiber fabrics are tricky to press, 
and once pressed, unwanted creases are 
difficult to remove. If the iron is too hot, 
the fabric will glaze or melt; if itisn’t hot 
enough, it won't press well. Test press on 
some fabric scraps at various 
temperatures with steam or a damp 
press cloth until you get a good result. 


Eds. note: Have you worked with 
microfiber? Which techniques did you 
try; what worked and what didn't? We'd 
like to hear from you. Write to us using 
the address on thefacing page. 


READERS REPLY 


Readers have volunteered the following 
information in response to queries. 


Another idea for recycling fabrics 
(Threads No. 36, p. 14) has come in from 
a reader. The East Bay Depot for Creative 
Reuse (Firehouse No. 7, 1027 60th St., 
Oakland, CA 94608; 415-547-6470) 
accepts donations of fabrics (’4 yard 
minimum per piece, please), as well as 
buttons, bias tape, notions, complete 
patterns, leather and fur scraps, art 
supplies, wallpaper, tile, foam rubber, 
cork, lumber, and other materials. 
Donations to the depot are tax 
deductible; if you want a receipt for tax 
purposes, include that request with your 
shipment and enclose a SASE. During 
the past year, the depot has distributed 
materials to more than 400 service 
agencies, arts and cultural organizations, 
public and private schools, and hospitals 
and churches in the East Bay.'The depot 
also sells materials to the public; yardage 
is $1 per yard, and other materials are 
$2 for a grocery bag full. The depot’s 
hoursare 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. 


In response to the question about 
Country-Western and square dance 
clothing patterns (Threads No. 32, 

p. 12), Harriet Higgins of Westminster, 
MD, shares her source. She buys patterns 
from Lola Gentry Originals (PO Box 5, 
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Dell City, TX 79837-2486; 915-964-2486), 
who specializes in Western and English 
riding apparel. Ms. Gentry currently 
sells about 30 styles. For afree brochure, 
send a LSASE (52€ postage). 

The Kwik-Sew Pattern Company 
catalog contains patterns for square 
dance dresses, a fancy petticoat and 
ruffled panties, and Western styles for 
men. If your local fabric store doesn't 
carry Kwik-Sew, write to the company 
(3000 Washington Ave. N, Minneapolis, 
MN 55411-1699)for information about 
their home catalog. 

Folk wear Patterns has patterns for five 
frontier shirts and a Navajo skirt and 
blouse. Check with your local retailer, or 
write to Folkwear Patterns at the Threads 
address given below. 

Amazon Drygoods (2218 East 11th St., 
Davenport, [A 52803-3760; 319-322-6800) 
sells 10 patterns forsquare dance 
fashions, including a maternity style. 
Send $5 for their huge and fascinating 
catalog, which includes patterns for 
period clothing from medieval times 
through the 1950s. —Karen Morris 


READERS ASK 


Ifyou can help with the following, please 
write to Threads at the address below. 


Does anyone know how to sew a custom 
table pad? Pads are used under a 
tablecloth to protect the table. 

—Kam McCabe, Waukesha, WI 


I am looking for a pattern or instructions 
for traditional Irish ladies' dance 
costumes, and especially the intricate 
Celtic designs used as decoration. 

—Linda Barclay, Pleasant Grove, UT 


Is there acompany that sells patterns for 
military uniforms? I use several for 
hiking and backpacking and want to 
make new ones without ripping out the 
seams from my old ones to get the pattern. 
—Basil Hansen, Captain Cook, HI 


About the answer people: Jill Ross is an 
expert on vintage clothing in Geneseo, IL. 
Claire B. Shaeffer is currently writing 
a book on couture sewing techniques 
for The Taunton Press. Karen Morris 
wrote about machine knitting in 
Threads No. 35 
Have a question of general interest 

about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
65 S. Main St., PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 
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Pure Essentials — 


PRE-WASHED, UNDYED, RESIN-FREE FABRICS 
Ready for your creative touch 


A complete source of woven and knit piece goods, available from stock, 

>» Prepared for printing, dyeing and painting. 

> 100% cottons, rayons, silks, wools, linens, synthetics and blends, with no sizings, 
dyes or finishes. 

> Silk & cotton scarves, table linens and cotton knit apparel ready to decorate. 

> Converting and sourcing services. 

> Small orders, Visa/MC accepted. 

Send for our new catalog 


Testfabrics, Inc. 
PO. Box420, Dept. D e Middlesex, NJ 08846 USA * Tel: (908) 469-6446 e Fax: (908) 469-1147 





“Tt Fits!” 


Assure fitting success and professional results 
at home...by using a fully adjustable 
Ardis Dressform from HTC. 


Fully adjustable Ardis Dressforms assure the perfect fit 
for more successful home sewing. 
No more disappointments because of uncertain adjustments. 
Simply turn a dial to reshape the form to your size and shape, 
from petite size 6 to women's size 46. You'll achieve 
perfect darts...perfect waistbands...perfect hems... 
perfect armholes...perfect couture results every time! 
Ask only for world renowned, top quality Ardis 
Dressforms from HTC at your home sewing retailer. 


Nr, 


MR. ARDIS 
Male Forms fit 
sizes 36 to 44. 





' ATHENA 
» T NN Forms fit Misses 
" TWIN FIT sizes 6 lo 22 
Forms fit E 
Misses/Petite 

size 6 to 


Women's size 46. 





| HANDLER TEXTILE CORPORATION 
QC | CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
» 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 10123 
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Basics 


We’ve set aside this space to explain 
terms, particularly in oursewing and 
knitting articles, that may not be 
familiar to all craftspeople. If you've ever 
been stumped by a casual instruction to 
‘clean finish the edge’ or “k2tog,” this 
column should be a handy reference. 
When you see the remark ‘see Basics” in 
an article, turn to this column for a 
clear explanation of the technique and 
how to do it. 


SEWING 


Thread marking (also called thread 
tracing) is a way to mark a stitching or 
fold line on fashion fabric that is easily 
removable but secure enough that the 
fabriccan be draped and fitted. The 
following is the method Suzanne Stern 
learned in the workrooms of Jacques 
Fath in the late '40s (p. 46). 

Stern explains thattheylaid the 
muslin on which the pattern had been 
marked overthe fashion fabric and 
carefully pinned the layers together 
exactly on top of all the seamlines and 
reference points. Turning the layers over 
so the fashion fabric was uppermost, 
they converted the pin markings to 
thread markings by stitching with a 
single contrasting thread and catching 
only the fashion fabric. "We stitched in a 
distinctive pattern of two short stitches, 
then one long one. In case we 
inadvertently caught the muslin layer, 
we left the knotted thread ends at start 
and finish a little long so we could snip 
out the offending stitch and have some 
excess thread to draw up to knot the 
ends together. 

“To keep our stitching line accurate, we 
would stretch a short length of the 
thread coming from the previous 
marking stitch to the next pin. Then we 
stitched along the thread guide as if it 
werearuler, as shown below. When we 
reached the pin, we pulled up the thread 
and stretched it to the next pin.” 
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KNITTING 


Knitters often need to pick up loose 
stitches. This happens most commonly 
in handknitting because you've dropped 
a fewstitchesor have taken the work off 
the needles to rip (unravel) several rows. 
Machine knitters like Julie Berniker (see 
p. 71)often rip out a waste yarn machine 
cast-on to free the bottom-edge stitches 
and complete a sweater by hand. 





If you plan tostart knitting with a new 
ballof yarn, as Berniker does, you can 
pick up with eitherthe knit or purl side 
facing you. Slip the needle into the loose 
loops fromright to leftand back to front, 
as shown above. The first row will be 
worked on the other side. However, if 
yourre picking up after ripping a few 
rows, and the tip of the left needle needs 
to end up at the right-hand edge, where 
the ball is already attached, slip the 
needle in from left to right and front to 
back so the last stitch you pick up is at 
the ball. You can pick up with either the 
knit or purl side facing you, and your 
first row will be on thesame side. 

Your goal is always to pick upthe 
stitches so they aren't twisted because if 
you knit a twisted stitch in the normal 
manner, it will be tighter than the other 
stitches and, being crossed at the 
bottom, it will look different. 





1. Correct 2. Twisted 


(not twisted) 


3. Knit into 
back loop 
to untwist 
stitch. 








Determining whether the loops are 
twisted or not (see bottom drawings at 
center) is easy: The stitch is untwisted on 
the left-hand needle if it opens wide 
when you insert the right-hand needle to 
knit (or purl)—drawing 1. But if it crosses 
at the base when you insert the right- 
hand needle into it (drawing 2), it was 
picked up backward (twisted). Replace it 
on the left-hand needle (LHN), or Knit it 
by passing the RHN through the half of 
the stitch loop on the back side of the 
LHN (drawing 3) to untwist it. See 
Threads No. 39, p. 18 for more on purling 
through the back loop. 


Slip-stitch crochet (p. 72) produces a 
firm, even seam for joining two pieces of 
knitting. If possible, use yarn about half 
the weight of the project yarn in the 
same color so the seam won't be too 
bulky and it won't show. Place the pieces 
right sidestogetherand *insert the hook 
through both pieces between the selvage 
or edge stitch and the next stitch, as 
shown below. Catch the yarn and draw 
through aloop*. Repeat *-* and draw 
second loop through first loop; oneloop 
remains. Continue drawing second loop 
through first loop to end of seam. To keep 
the seam flexible, be sure not to work 
too tightly. 





Purl duplicate stitch is a very neat and 
secure method for weaving in the many 
ends of yarn that result with intarsia 
(knitting with many yarn colors in short 
pieces). Working on the wrong side, 
thread the colored yarn end ontoa 
tapestry needle. Then insert the needle 
into the closest adjacent purl bump 





along the lower half of the same row as 
the colored stitch from which the tail 
exits, going awayfrom the colored 
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* Atechnical chapter in which Alice gives a clear BOwynesteb 4 de — Mec " i Dd p 
explanation of how to work with patterns and : en RS : : p hr pee T e aaa AA. 
incorporate them into your own designs. "Vg à gee It is available in North America exclusively from - en Ns oT 
There is a wealth of material for knitters of all levels tn : : Er Dp 2 eee PBuaieeeer 
of ability. Beginners can use a single pattern to w D ur a e Uu Tess 
personalise an existing design, while experienced puc, ME cllc Mu M Ps i 
knitters can combine patterns, or adapt them to their Sa agit wp d DEO M iris dE non E E 
own requirements. Just as many traditional knitting Ecce E don eee emer" ier si 
patterns have been developed through the ages from a ano 5. 
variety of textile sources, so these charts can be used in NAME u ues 
a variety of fabric media - in weaving and embroidery as — S NS T 
well as in hand and machine knitting. E DE dos 
Charts For Color Knitting is attractive to look at, all ide G eee 
but above all, it is a book to be used - with pleasure and TOTAL AMOUNT ORDERED $ us Me 
with pride in the task in hand. Within its pages, fiber [_] PAYMENT ENCLOSED (US FUNDS ONLY) $5 A6 
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artists will find an extensive resource to aid creativity $5 1 
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Basics . 


stitches. This bump curves downward, 
likea frown. Follow the thread path and 
insert the needle into the bump just 
above;this stitch is connected to the 
edge colored stitch. It curves up like a 
smile. Weave under about four pairs of 
purlbumpsalways going through each 
twice and moving away from the intarsia 
block to close up the hole between colors. 


To machine knit a tuck (p. 72), work 
twice as many rows as the desired width 
of the tuck in whatever pattern you 
desire. Use a one-, two-, or three-prong 
transfer tool to hang the last row of loops 
of the background yarn over the stitches 
on the final row of the tuck, as shown 
below. This will fold the tuck rows in half 
and cause a raised tuck to form on the 








Maybe you enjoy m 
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right side of the work. Raise the tension 
oneortwonumbers to knit the next row 
in the background yarn. Then resume 
normal knitting tension. 


FIBER FACTS 


What wool is, how to get the kind you 
really want, and how to process it are 
things you need to know before you can 
begin felting (p. 57) or spinning. 

Wool shorn from sheep is often 
referred to as fleece. It is composed of 
locks of very fine, wavy hairs that, under 
a microscope, reveal a rough, scaly 
surface. Some breeds of sheep produce 
much longer locks (called the staple 
length) than others. And fiber fineness, 
generally accompanied by softness, 
varies greatly among breeds. 

Raw fleece is always greasy froma 
glandular secretion that contains 
lanolin. Some breeds, such as Merino 
and Corriedale, which produce very fine 
fleece, are especially greasy. Raw fleece is 
generally discolored and dirty with mud, 
burrs, straw, seeds, etc., unless the sheep 
farmer kept his/her animals jacketed 
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aking Tshirts. Or sweatshirts. Or 
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something like this. Or this. Or maybe you've been waiting to make a fashior 


Now there are three Juki Home Overlock 
models for you to choose from: The MO-634DE, 
a 2 needle, 3-4 thread convertible overlock with 


differential feed; The MO-634, a 2 needle, 3-4 
thread convertible overlock machine; and the 


(covered in canvas coats). Fleece from 
rams has a strong odor that may be 
impossible to wash out. 

Jacketed wool is more expensive than 
unjacketed wool because each sheep 
requires increasingly larger coats as her 
fleece grows. But after buying both sorts, 
I consider jacketed wool by far the better 
bargain. Because it's clean, you have 
hardly any waste, and clean fleece is 
much easier to process. Also, farmers 
who go to the trouble of jacketing their 
sheep are raising them f orquality fleece. 

The farmer removes thefleece with 
shearing. Experienced shearers can 
remove it in one piece so that it looks 
like a medium-sized animal's pelt. A 
shorn fleece can more than fill a trash 
sack and weighs anywhere from 5 to 15 
pounds, depending on the animal’s size 
and breed and whether the shearer 
"Skirted" it. Skirting removes the 
unuseable portions of the fleece that are 
impossibly soiled (belly and rump) and 
excessively coarse or short (legs). Well- 
shorn fleece also has few "second cuts," 
short bits where the shearer had to cut 
twice to get close enough to the body. 
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MO-613, a single needle, 3 thread overlock. 


workouts like these. O1 


Now that you have a sack of wool, you 
must process (wash, pick, and card) it. 
Some hand felters and spinners prefer to 
work with unwashed fleece because they 
feel that the grease helps the fiber hold 
together better and makes the fleece 
easier to handle. Others disagree 
completely, and add that it is hard on the 
processing equipment. Carol Sperling, 
for example, prefers to felt with clean, 
washed fleece, and I en joy spinning fine 
yarns with some of the grease left in. 

To wash a fleece, soak about half a 
pound of wool (see Supplies, p. 76) ina 
three- to five-gallon bucket of hot water 
with plenty of detergent (such as Dawn 
or Ivory Liquid) for about an hour. Push 
the wool under water until it is 
thoroughly wet, but do not swish it. Then 
soak it again with warm water and less 
detergent for a shorter period of time. If 
the wool was very greasy initially, it may 
need a third soak. Finally, rinse the 
fleece in warm water several times. 
Avoid agitation in all stages to prevent 
felting. Afterthe last rinsc, you can whirl 
out excess water by putting the fleece in 
your automatic washer on the spin cycle 


only. Then spread it on towels to dry. 

When the fleece is completely dry, you 
loosen the matted locks by picking them 
apart with your fingers. You just pull off 
ahandful and pull it apart until it is a 
cloudlike mass. This also removes any 
remaining dirt and vegetable matter, so I 
always pick with a towel on my lap. 

The final step in processing for felting 
or woolen-style spinning is carding, 
which loosely organizes the fibers with a 
definite grain. Carding “cloth,” the key 
element on carding tools, consists of 
closely spaced, angled wire bristles. 
When you pull fleece between the 
opposing surfaces of these bristles for 
several repetitions without touching 
the bristled surfaces together, as shown 
in the drawing at right, the fibers 
become organized. 

Local spinning and weaving guilds 
often loan or rent carding equipment to 
members. You can card small amounts 
of fleece with hand cards (shown at right), 
wooden paddles surfaced with carding 
cloth ($35-$40), or large amounts witha 
drum carder, which has geared drums 
covered in carding cloth ($200-$300). 
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jackets, pants, dresses, even formals. Maybe your kid 


ti | Name 


| City 
| State 
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statement. Your wait is over, th 


And each of these has been thoughtfully 
designed to meet your own personal sewing needs. 
Because, in addition to today’s standard features, 
all MO-600 series models are exclusively equipped 
with a built-in rolled hemming selector, a universal 
snap-on slotted foot for tape and elastic sewing 


and dial tension controls. 


tion soar. 





| Address = 


| Phone ( 
| My local sewing store is 
| Address 


= _s) 


anks to Juki Sergers. Just return this coupon. 


Remember, the Juki Locks feature the same 
advanced engineering quality that has made Juki the 
largest industrial sewing machine manufacturer in 
the world. So sew with Juki. And let your imagina- 


The home drum carder produces a batt 
or smooth sheet of wool (about 8 by 
28 in). Commercially prepared batts are 
generally larger, hand-carded batts much 
smaller. If you're carding fleece for 





felting, it’s important to make the batts 
uniform in size and thickness. 

For further reading, see The 
Encyclopedia of Handspinning by Mabel 
Ross (Interweave Press, 201 E. 4th St., 
Loveland, CO 80537; 1988).—Al?ce Korach 


Alice Korach ts an associate editor 
of Threads. 





| Home Overlock Machines. 
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JUKI AMEHICA, INC. 


Juki America, Inc, 5 Haul Road, Wayne, NJ 07470, 
201-633-7200. Juki America, Inc, 3555 Lomita 





Blvd., Suite HI, Torrance, CA 90505, 310-325-5811. 


Tips 


Share a tip, a useful trick, or a source for 
hard-tofind supplies. Send details, 
photos, or sketches (we ll redraw them) 
to Threads Tips, 65 S. Main St., 
POBox5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5500. 
Well pay for each item we publish. 


Better bound pockets 

When making bound or double-welt 
pockets in heavier fabrics, it’s often 
difficult to get a smooth finish on the 
ends of the opening. The fabric refuses to 
roll under properly, making the welts 
pucker. If you can adjust the needle 
position of your machine, try my new 
way of stitching the ends: After stitching 
the top welt, stop with the needle down 
and pivot the fabric 90 degrees at the 
corner. Lift and move the needle to the 
inside of the seamline (one click on most 
machines) as shown below. (If your 


Pivot fabric 90 degrees i WS : 
with needle down.—.. garmen 





machine doesn't allow you to offsetthe 
needle, lift the needle and move the 
fabric to the left one stitch while turning 
the hand wheel to reposition the needle in 
the fabric.) I sew the end of the welt with 
the center marker of my presser foot, not 
the needle, following the seamline. One 
stitch shortof the end, I raisethe needle, 
return it to it’s normal position (on the 
seamline), lower it, and pivot. Sew the 
bottom welt, then repeat the needle- 
moving on the other end. When clipping 
the corners of the opening, snip into the 
tiny acuteangles you have made. 

This method not only lets the fabric 
roll under beautifully, hiding the seam, 
but is really faster and easier than 
sewing just the top and bottom of the 
welts and stitching across the triangles 
after clipping, as some people suggest. 

—Cecelia Schmieder, Greenfield, MA 


small distance Am Continue stitching =~ stitching line | NY 
inside of seamline. ~ | x parallel to seamline à | | $ * 
Original é a | | e 
welt end | stitching JS BE 
stitching — . u Am 1 a y 
; | clip here. — | 
Ine — ~ : \ p | | | 
Reposition needle on F < | 7 
original seamline. — X” Bottom welt stitching line ) 
4, ‘> Y g A 


Easy-to-read 

Fair Isle knitting charts 
Keeping your place while knitting Fair 
Isle can be achore. Consider those 
complex predesigned charts where each 
color is represented by a different 
symbol. All those symbols jumble 
together in small squares. How do you 
sort out the repeats and what the designs 
look like, and how do you Keep your 
place? 

[enlarge the pattern on a copy 
machine. If it’s long, I divide it in half 
and put it on twosheets of paper. For 
easy viewing, I divide the pattern evenly 
into groups of about eight to ten stitches 
each with colored vertical lines. Fora 
row guide, I cut a piece of 1-in.-wide 
tacky paper tape or Post-It Correction 
Tape equal to the width of the pattern, 
drawing colored lines through the tape 
io match the pattern. The tape can be 
moved up the rows easily but will stay 
put above the row being worked on. For 
needle markers as I knit, I use loops of 
embroidery floss that correspond to the 
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vertical color lines drawn on the graph. 
If 'm knittingalargesizesweateron 
circular needles, I use many colored 
markers. But at a glance, I can still tell 
where I am in my knitting. 

—Ielen T. Healy Lincoln, MA 


I found I was spending a lot of time 
checking which color went with which 
letter or symbol on my black and white 
knitting charts. Now I start my pro ject 
by coloring the diagram with colored 
pencils, so I can see at a glance when to 
change colors. 

—Ethel Roberts, Berkeley CA 


Using graph paper and crayons, I make 
my own knitting chart, which is easier to 
read then published charts. I number 
the rows, and include my own color key 
and any helpful notes. To keep my place, 
I putthe chart in a plastic page protector 
with a cardboard guide clipped to the 
chart, which I then move up the outside 
of the chart as I complete each row. 
—Evelyn B. Coyne, Wickliffe, OH 




















Premark tension 
on knobs 
Do you have to return your serger 
tension knobs to zero each time you 
rethread your machine? If so, mark the 
recommended tension settings required 
for standard size thread on each knob 
with red nail polish. After you thread 
your serger, you can quickly return the 
knobs to their original tension settings 
by aligning the machine guides with 
your red marks. You'll also have quick 
reference points if you have to adjust the 
tensions up or down to accommodate a 
special technique, such as a rolled hem, 
or nonstandard thread weights. 

—Susan Strange, Glencoe, IL 


Disposable press cloths 
After I use nonwoven fabric-softener 
sheets such as Bounce or Snuggle in the 
dryer, I recycle them as press cloths for 
small craft pro jects. These nearly 
transparent sheets can withstand the 
high heat scttings needed to set fabric 
paint or double-fuse materials such as 
Wonder Under. I place one or two sheets 
under and over my designs before 
pressing. The softener sheets protect 
both the iron and ironing surface; 
should any glitter or iridescent particles 
from the paint or fusible materials 
adhere to the sheets, I just throw the 
sheets away. 

—Barbara Nachtigall, Roslindale, MA 


Stitching seams open 

To keep seam allowances pressed open 
in places such as crotch curves, first sew 
theseam and press the allowances 
together. Fold and press one seam 
allowance back, lapping it over the 
seamline onto the other seam allowance 
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by 16 in. as shown directly above. Stitch 
through both seam allowances on the 
edge of the fold. Then turn the garment 
right side out and press the seam open. 
In deepeurvessuch as the crotch, trim 
the seam allowances to !A in. 

—Elaine Rutledge, Chunchula, AL => 


Threads Magazine 


Discover the joy 
of designing your 
own knitwear 


[esigning 
knitwear 





I you've dreamed of creating your own knitting designs, 
but aren't sure where to begin, Designing Knitwear 

| provides all the inspiration and solid technical advice 
you'll need. Master designer Deborah Newton shares her 
design process and methods with you — no other book 
tackles all the real design issues. 


You'll find complete instructions for the 16 breathtaking 
garments in the book, plus dozens of partial schematic 
patterns to develop into one-of-a-kind knitwear. Whether 
you're an enthusiastic beginner or a seasoned knitter, 
you'll be inspired to transform your ideas into personal 
works of art. 

HARDCOVER, COLOR, 272 PAGES, 123 PHOTOS, 88 DRAWINGS, PRICE $39.95 
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100858 
v/Yes, please send me Designing Knitwearfor a RISK-FREE 14-day 
examination period. If I'm not completely satisfied, | may return it and 
owe nothing. Otherwise | will be billed $39.95 plus $4 postage and 
handling (CT residents add 6% sales tax, Canadian residents add 7% GST). 070069 
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Printable Clothing & Accessories 
100% NATURAL FIBERS FOR ARTISTS 


* Hair Clips * Earrings 
\) © Buckles e Handbags 
* Cotton, Silk, Rayon Outfits 


* Blueprint Sensitized Fabrics 


Catalog with fabric samples: Send $3.00 


BLUEPRINTS-PRINTABLES, Dept. T 
1504 #7 Industrial Way, Belmont, CA 94002 


pp ni e | | a de y 7 - 
Personalized Quality LABELS 
Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


Please enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope | 
[i2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 


: — Enclose check or M.O. 
Schools, Camps or Homes || Canadian residents, enclose MO. in U.S. funds 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. | 


DEPT 61 | 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 





TENTH ANNUOLINTERMOUNTAIN: SEWING G- NEEDLE ADTs 


CONLEDENGE 


Choose from over 100 lecture/demonstration classes and 50 hands-on workshops. 
Morning, afternoon, and evening sessions offer an intense educational experience in the 
quality use of fabrics, threads, and sewing equipment. For further program information, 
call (801) 378-7692, or write Intermountain Sewing-and Needle Arts Conference, BYU 
Conferences and Workshops, 147 Harman Building, Provo, UT 84602. if you're.a sewing 
enthusiast and have never visited the great state of Utah, don't miss this chance. 


Dates: June 16-19, 1992 
Place; Brigham Young University Conference Center, Provo Utah 


























Patterns and programs for Pfaff 1471, 1473 and the new 1475. 
Sy Ff fh, Diverightin and stitch a pattern 
1743 ||| of your choice. There are 
comments, programming tips 
and precise settings to guide 
you. Written by Glynda Black, 
= this 68 page color cover book 
has 20 color photos detailing 
the end results of almost all the 
featured stitches. Edited by 
Janet Stocker, Editor of 
TREADLEART, this book makes 
you want to sit down and SEW! 
$16.95 s/h $3.00, CA residents add 
sales tax. TREADLEART, 25834 


Narbonne Ave., Lomita CA 907 17 
|. (213) 534-5122 or (800) 327-4222. 
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Tips 


Durable appliqué templates 

I cut frequently used appliqué template 
shapes from clean, large, ridgeless tin 
cans or from thin tin, aluminum, or 
brass sheets sold in hobby shops. These 
long-lasting metal templates are good for 
creasing sharp appliqué seamlines. 

To make the template, I first draw the 
design without seam allowances on the 
metal with a permanent marker and 
roughly cut the template with tin snips, 
staying outside the marked line. (If you 
are making the templates from tin cans, 
you'll need to flatten the tin witha 
wooden mallet before you can use it. Be 
sure to wear gloves; the metal edges are 
sharp.) Next I carefully cut inside the 
marked line. I file burrs and rough or 
sharp edges, then remove any traces of 
the marker with nail polish remover. 

A major advantage of a metal template 
is that the seam allowances of the 
applique fabric can be pressed very 
sharply over it without harming the 
template. Spray the wrong side of your 
appliqué piece lightly with starch, center 
the template on it, and iron the seam 
allowances over the template, coaxing 


| Donna Salyers’ Fabulous-Furs 


Introduces 


ULTRALEATHER™ 


...T he luxurious alternative to leather 


Ultraleather... 
available in kits 
or by the yard 


Call or write for a 
FREE brochure 


Donna Salyers’ 
Fabulous-Furs 
700 Madison Ave. 
Covington, Kentucky , 

4 ; 


1-800-848-4650 


ad 
/ 





them as needed. The starch tacks the 
appliqué to the template so the fabric 
won't slip and slide. On points (see 
drawing below), first press the fabric up 
and over thecorners; then fold and press 
the side seams. Clip into inside corners, 
then push the point of the iron into each 
corner while pulling allowances over the 
template. On curves, pull the fabric 
snugly around the template with one 
hand while pressing with the other. 
Press until the fabric is completely dry 
and the seam allowances stay flat. 

Allow the metal to cool, then gently 
remove the template. Touch up the 
appliqué as needed. 

—Carol Stoner, Denver, CO 






Inside curves 
Clip and press 


Trim allowances 
after pressing. 
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creations. 


Dept. TM 


1-800-654-5210 
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Easy troning-board 

cover repair 

If your ironing-board cover accidentally 

rips and you need a temporary repair, 

iron a piece of fusible interfacing over 

the wound. It lasts along time and has 

thin edges that won't affect pressing. 
—Norma, Matthews, Sacramento, CA 


Crochet an even knit selvage 
Because I knit many fibers and colors 
into my garments, neck and shoulder 
selvages are irregular. Before picking up 
stitches for collars, sleeves, and finishes, 
I work arow of single crochet into the 
knit edges, creating an even selvage. I 
use a firm, medium-tone yarn. Picking 
up stitches between the single crochet 
and knit edge is easy, and the new 
section drapes well. 

—Claire Marcus, Newfoundland, PA 


Quick design size changes 

Have you found the perfect appliqué 

design, in the wrong size? Enlarge or 

reduce the design quickly on a 

photocopier to get the size you want. 
—Mrvs. John Bates, Clearwater, FL 
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Turquoise, Subtle Grey, Warm 
Maroon, Sophisticated Teal, Refreshing Green, 
Outrageous Fuchsia and Screaming Orange. All 
these and more are available for printing your 
logo, care and content labels on our luxurious 
woven edge satin ribbon. Send for our Custom 
Label sample kit today—it's only a dollar and 
contains everything you'll need to get beautiful 
labels to add the finishing touch to your 


Send $1.00 for 


samples, typestyles & prices to: 


Sterling Name Tape Co. 
P.O.Box 1056 


Winsted, CT 06098 


1-203-379-5142 FAX 1-203-379-0394 
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DYES ana PAINTS a 
for FABRIC t, Fabrio S 


" THEY OFFER AN AMAZING ec d N 
OF DYES, PAINTS, TOOLS AND CLOTHING 
FOR SURFACE DESIGN AND FIBER ARTS. 

-AND IT'S ALL AT DISCOUNTED PRICES" 


A CALL GETS YOU A 100 PAGE CATALOG 
1- (800) 542-5227 
sincei9e9 DHARMA TRADING CO. san Rataet, CA 


only 
for the 


Fabrics 
disCRIMINATING U N li M ITEC 


Elegant fabrics from 
Designer cutting rooms. . yro 
| Exclusive imports, cottons, 5015 Columbia Pike 


silks, wools, Arlington, Virginia 22204 
Ultrasuede" in 35 colors. . . Washington, D.C. Area 


Mail orders filled 
703/671-0324 


) ry Touchstone 
VEM Center for Crafts 


1992 Summer Workshops: Fiber - Glass - Wood 
Metal/Jewelry - Photo/Video - Graphics/Painting- Clay 


Over 60 week-long and weekend courses. Food and lodging 
available. In the beautiful Laurel Highlands of s/w PA June - Sept. 
SharonAlderman Deborah Chandler Celia Quinn 
Jan Myers-Newbury Lenore Davis Donna Sullivan 


412-438-2811 P.O. Box 2141-TR, Uniontown, PA 15401 
"Enrichment of Life for Life” 


AR OWMONT 


School of Arts and Crafts 








Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738 (615) 436-5860 


One and Two Week Workshops 


JUNE 8 - AUGUST 14, 1992 


BASKETRY: Linda Bills - Stephen Dallmus, Carol Eckert (WEAVING: an Dubois, Sondra Romsdale, James- 
Bassler, Mory Jeon Fowler/FELT: Chad Hogen/BEADWORK: Jeonnine Goreski/FABRIC: Piper Shepard, Lenore 
Davis - V. Ann Waterman, Zoe Loncaster, Clore Verstegen, Anne Lindberg, Ed Lombert, Susan Wikhins, D'Arcie 
Beytebiere /QUILTING: Yvonne Porcela, Terie Mongot, Ellen Oihe, Pomelo Studstill/ 
EMBELLISHMENT: Darrel Moris/DECORATIVE SURFACES: Lindo Ridings /DRAWING /PAINTING / 
CALLIGRAPHY /PAPERMAKING/BOOKARTS /PHOTOGRAPHY /CLAY / METAL/WOODTURNING 


perme ay. ena credit 
Assistantships / 
Yeartound gallery exhibition schedule EQUAL OPPORTUNITY WSTITUNON 
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SUPERLOCK” 


Professional, custom treatments are a snap, 
especially with your White Superlock.'" Gather, 
serge, hem, decorate every room. State-of-the- 
art features like variable cutting width and differ- 
ential feed enable you to customize and add 
detail to any fabric, any treatment. 


Your White Superlock...your afford- WHITE 
able, time-saving, professional EZ-one 
interior decorator. $ d 

See your authorized White 188: 
Sewing Machine dealer for a ʻi ' 
complete demonstration. [= © mare" 
White Sewing Machine Co. ty o 
11760 Berea Rd. AEN | 
Cleveland, OH 44111 10 : i 
©1991 VWS, Inc. stitches 


"Price optional at participating dealers 


Notes 


KNITTING NEWS 
Team knitting: an old "Sport" 


Imagine an international Russian- 
American-British team-sweater-knitting 
event. That’s what we wound up doing 
for the grand reopening of Martha Hall 
Natural Fibre Yarns in Yarmouth, Maine, 
last July. We did it both for fun and to 
publicize Martha Hall’s association with 
Peter Hagerty’s venture, Soviet- 
American Woolens, aKa Peace Fleece, a 
joint Russian and American fiber 
business. First two and then three 
Knitters sat knees together, working on 
opposite sides of a circular-knit sweater 
body, while two other knitters started 
the sleeves, one toasleeve. I, the 
choreographer of the event, was the 
relief knitter and ball winder. Our 
sweater grew apace—about 12 in. in two 
hours. At the Maine Festival several 
weeks later, it shot up another 8 in. (see 
the photo below). 

The idea of six-handed, three-nation 
knitting may seem like a1990s’ 
gimmick, but it’s actually an old Finnish 
technique. Here’s how you knit two 
rounds in the time of one: The second 
knitter starts at the join of the round, 
bringing her own empty needle and ball 





In team knifting, several people knit to- 
gether on one circular garment, complet- 
ing as many rounds as there are knitters in 
the time it would take one knitter to knit 
one round. Hands belong to, clockwise 
from upper left, Robin Hansen (U.S.), Sheila 
Pierce (England), and Marina Klasavich 
(Russia). (Photo by Bill Kowalczik) 
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of yarn into play when the first knitter 
has reached the opposite side of the 
work. To add a third knitter, divide the 
work in three. Number one should be 
two-thirds along the round, and number 
two should be one-third when the third 
knitterstarts at the beginning of the 
round. A color pattern should be 
divisible by the number of people on the 
project. It would probably be too 
crowded to knitanything smaller than a 
child's size 10 with three knitters, but 
two might work on smaller sweaters. 
Guilds could have alot of fun with 
team-knitting projects. A single meeting 
of ten people could produce two 
children's sweaters. You'll be surprised 
how easy it is to keep going briskly—and 
how hard it is to stop. —Robin Hansen 


Robin Hansen, author of Fox & Geese & 
Fences, also translates ethnic knitting 
books from Scandinavia. 


1992 Knitathon 

Bramwell Yarns is sponsoring a 
knitathon of infants’ and children's 
wear tobenefittwo charities at the 
British/American Machine Knitting 
Expo in Atlanta, GA, August 28-30. The 
organizers of the knitathon have also 
launched acampaign to extend the 
program throughout the United States. 
They would like all interested machine- 
or handknitters, needleworkers, and 
shops to help organize and participate in 
local knitathons, sew-ins, and quilting 
parties and to bring the resulting items 
to the Expo. For information or machine 
knitting baby patterns, send a LSASE 
(52€ postage) to Martha Cassel, 
Knitathon, 2184 Morris Ave., Tucker, 
GA 30084. 


Blocking wires 

The longer I knit, the more firmly Iam 
convinced of the importance of careful 
blocking to achieve a professional finish. 
Until I discovered Leslye Solomon’s 
Blockers, this meant the tedious use of 
seemingly thousands of T-pins. And even 
so, my knitting sometimes dimpled 
between the pins. 

The Blockers package consists of an 
assortment of thin, stainless steel wires 
(eight36-in.-long stiff wires and four 18- 
in.-long stiff wires for straight edges and 
two 27-in.-long flexible wires for 
necklines and other curves). You weave a 
wire through the edge loops on each side 
of a piece prior to blocking. Only afew T- 
pins are then needed to anchor the 


corners—and possibly the center of a 
long, straight section, an easy process 
that results in neat, undimpled edges. 
Blockers are available in knit shops or 
directly from Fiber Fantasy, 6 Hunters 
Horn Ct., Owings Mills, MD 21117; (800) 
242-KNIT ($14.50 plus $3.50 S&H). 
—Ginger Luters 


Ginger Luters is a knitwear designer and 
teacher. Her one-of-a-kind garments are 
sold in the Southwest. 


SCHOOLS 


Traditional fiber crafts 
in the Shetland Islands 
Perhaps my best vacation ever was a two- 
week class in Fair Isle handknitting in 
the Shetland Islands last summer. The 
program of traditional arts also included 
machine knitting, tapestry and 
handloom weaving, and creative 
embroidery (as well as drawing and 
painting, and piano accompaniment). 

Having read all the recent books on 
Fair Isle knitting, I was surprised to 
learn how much the reality differs in 
Shetland. For example, the word “steek” 
is not used. Those extra stitches between 
front and back at the armhole are called 
just that—“extra stitches.” And knitters 
on Fair Isle itself don’t even use them; 
they work back and forth above the 
armhole. They also reject corrugated 
ribbing because of its lack of elasticity. 

Our teacher, Florence Shearer, a 
former production handknitter, was a 
rich source of information. She showed 
us a huge assortment of beautiful 
samples of Fair Isle knitting, including 
somesweaters her mother had made. 
And she brought in hundreds of colors of 
yarn for us to use as we made samples. 
She had afine eye and was extremely 
helpful—even with colors or designs she 
didn't consider strictly in the Shetland 
tradition, though she certainly let us 
know if that was the case. 

Accommodations were in the 
dormitory of the high school in Lerwick— 
basic, but reasonably comfortable—and 
all meals were included. Two weeks of 
tuition and room and board cost me just 
over $500. For information, write to 
Shetland Islands Council Education 
Department, 1 Harbour St., Lerwick, 
Shetland ZE1 OLS, Scotland. 

—Ann Feitelson 


Ann Feitelson is am art historian and a 
passionate knitter. => 
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fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in 
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week sessions. 
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This 1860 Honiton flounce is one of the 
finest pieces of lace in Allhallows Museum, 
Honiton, England. The realistic, natural 
motifs of this bobbin lace composition 
were worked by many different lace mak- 
ers. (Photo by Sara Drower) 


English lace making 

If you've always admired the intricacy of 
Honiton lace, a non-continuous bobbin 
lace worked with extremely fine thread 
(above), you'll find a visit to Honiton, 
England (200 miles southwest of 
London)alace fancier's dream. 

While in Honiton, I took an all-day 
class at the museum in the basics of 
Honiton lace making; and I had the good 
fortune to meet Pat Perryman, one of the 
art's leading teachers. She teaches six 
adult classes and an extracurricular 
class of youngsters in Honiton. In 
addition, she offers week-long private 
residential tuition, which must be 
scheduled at least a year in advance. For 
information, contact her at Ventura, 
Exeter Rd., Honiton, Devon EX14 8AX, 
England; 011-44-404-42638. Or write to 
her for information about other classes 
you might be able to attend. 

Honiton also boasts the excellent 
Allhallows Museum and the Honiton 
Lace Shop, which sells a full assortment 
of books and supplies as well as exquisite 
antique lace. The lace shop has also 
scheduled a lace study weekend in early 
May. For information, contact them at 
44 High St., Honiton, Devon, EX14 8PJ, 
England; 011-44-404-42416. Also see 
Calendar, p. 74, for an English lace tour 
to be held in June. —Sara Drower 


Sara Drower is a quilter and needle 
artist who travels extensively. 
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SEWING NEWS 


Givenchy for the home sewer 
When I learned that the Givenchy 40- 
year retrospective would be opening in 
Paris at about the same time I planned to 
go to London last fall, [knew my plans 
would have to include a side trip. 
Givenchy is one of thecouturiers I 
particularly admire because of the 
timeless style of his designs. As I studied 
a number of the exhibition garments, I 
saw many great ideas that would not be 
difficult for the home sewer to adapt. 
Some ideas, like bound buttonholes as a 
trim or taking fulladvantage of an 
elegant fabric, are quite simple; others, 
such as the blind placket described 
below, are a bit more complex. 

One of the simpler ideas I observed was 
the way Givenchy used both sides of a 
beautiful metallic jacquard fabric on the 
asymmetrical skirt of an evening gown. 
Since the skirt was short in f ront and 
long in back, the primarily metallic 
^wrong side" peeked out wonderfully 
behind the legs. 

The blind placketthat I saw on a crisp, 
short, cardigan jacket(drawing below) 
was also a favorite of Spanish couturier 
Balenciaga. This opening isn't difficultto 
produce, though it's rarely seen on 
ready-to-wear. The edges of the jacket 
meet at center f ront and are fastened 
inconspicuously with a hidden placket 
instead of buttons or a zipper. First, 
finish the jacket, including lining. Then, 
with the fashion fabric, make a separate 
lined underlap 2 to 4 in. wide, and mark 
the vertical center of the underlap with 
pins or basting. With the right sides up, 
alignthe marked line with the edge of 












Placket 
b f 
sockets 
| | Sew sna 
Hand stitch |, balls to 4 
placket invislbl y | | WS of left 
| tor ighrfronfi| 4 front. 


the right front, and pin the underlap to 
the jacket facing. Carefully hand sew the 
right-hand edge of the underlap to the 
jacket facing (fell stitch or blindstitch is 
good). Then, about l^ in. f rom the jacket 
edge, sew again using a blind stitch. 
Cover several large snaps, and sew the 
ball sections to the facing on the left 
front (for all techniques, see Threads 
“Basics” Nos. 33, 32, and 37). Align the 
jacket edges, mark the locations for the 
socket sections on the underlap, and sew 
them in place. —Claire B. Shaeffer 


Claire B. Shaeffer is writing a book on 
haute couture sewing techniques for The 
Taunton Press. She teaches at the College 
of the Desert, in Palm Desert, CA. 


Top-of-the-line 

quilting machine 

Machine quilting has always seemed to 
me to be the equivalent of moving paper 
under a stationary pencil in order to 
draw a picture. Imagine moving your 
machine effortlessly over the surface of 
your quilt instead. The Noltings 
Longarm Quilting Machine, which I tried 
at a trade show last summer, does just 
that. Attached to a special table and 
mounted on precision rollers, it floats 
with amazing ease in any direction 
across the full width of the fabric. 

The quilt top is mounted on the top 
roller, the lining on the bottom roller, 
and the batting is loose between them to 
allow for variable tensioning. As the 
quilting is completed, the quilt feeds 
onto a separate take-up roller. The 
specially designed foot works likea 
darning foot, accommodating seams and 
extra-thick batting easily. Two sets of 
twin hand grips with push-button speed 
control allow you to guide the machine 
from the front for free-motion quilting 
or from the back to follow one of the five 
included patterns. The optional black 
light makes free-motion quilting even 
easier. With a black-light pencil or 
powder, you can mark designs that show 
clearly while you're quilting but are 
invisible in normal light. 

Machines come in a variety of sizes, 
froma 16-in. reach with an8-in. throat to 
a 36-in. reach with a 14-in. throat. Tables 
are either 12 or 14 ft. long. The 
machine's size makes it a poor choice for 
quilters with limited space, and the price 
(from about $3,000 to $7,000) makes it 
impractical for anyone who quilts only 
once in a while. But if you have a quilting 
business, you'lllove the Noltings. For 
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the Difference 
Feel the Difference 





SUPER FLUFF™ is the fiberfill that 
will make the big difference in your 
next craft or sewing project. SUPER 
FLUFF's high quality 100% polyester 
fiber is light weight, lofty, stuffssmooth- 
ly, and always holds its shape. 

SUPER FLUFF™ quilt batts available 
in all popular sizes ( incl. 2" thick, high- 
loft batt perfect for tied quilts). Quality 
knife-edge pillow inserts also available. 

All products non-allergenic, com- 
pletely washable. Judge for yourself. 
Send $1.00 (refund with first order) 
for brochure with sample swatches 
and prices. 

Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-4 
3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: (716) 683-4100 

Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 
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Notes 


more information, contact Noltings 

Sewing Machine Shop, Hwy 52 E., PO Box 

121, Stover, MO 65078; (314) 377-2713. 
—Carol Adney 


Carol Adney’s review of state-of-the-art 
ser gers starts on p. 50. 


One-piece skirt pattern 

I always wear skirts, and I don't do much 
sewing for myself these days, having 
become harder to fit as the years have 
passed. But the simple gored skirt 
pattern from Anything Goes, Inc. (their 
first “Sew What” garment pattern) 
looked very appealing. Unlike most skirt 
patterns, the gore is the only pattern 
piece. You cut six to eight of them to fit 
sizes 8 to 24. The fit is smooth over the 
hips, flares around mid-thigh, and ends 
in avery full skirt. The waist is unfitted, 
so the required elastic waistband means 
some (perhaps undesirable) bulk. 

The pattern is advertised as suitable 
for any level of sewing expertise, and I 
made two skirts in an afternoon. 
Assembly is easy and directions and tips 
good, but I found three omissions that 
could cause problems for a novice: First, 
no fabric recommendations are given. 
Thus, if you don’t have the experience to 
select a drapable fabric, like a wool 
challis, you might find the gathers 
overwhelming. More serious, layouts 
and yardage are not given for one-way 
fabric. Finally, the pattern piece is long 
enough for an ankle-length skirt, but no 
lengthen/shorten line is indicated. I 
shortened my pattern by folding it above 
the hip so that it would be wide enough 
to fit me, given the fact that the one-way 
layout [improvised would only yield five 
gores. Fewer gores had the added benefit 
of making the waist less bulky. 

If youre looking for a simple, basic 
skirt pattern, this is a nice one, despite 
its flaws. You can order the "Sew-What" 
skirt pattern from Anything Goes, Inc., 
PO Box 432, Finksburg, MD 21048; $2.95 
plus $1.50 S&H. —Alice Korach 


Alice Korachis an associate editor 
of Threads. 


TRADITIONS 
A wedding dress for a goddess 


The distant forerunner of today’s Sri 
Lankan sari came by way of traders from 
India. The garment's root is an allegory 
of the cyclical nature of life: continuity 
implies structure, structure implies 
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A traditional Sri Lankan wedding dress in- 
cludes an elegantly pleated and richly 
woven silk sari and elaborate jewelry of 
gold and precious stones. (Phofo by H. 
Sunil Gunawardena) 


form, form implies adornment, 
adornment implies attraction, and 
attraction implies continuity. During 
even the most casual walk down a street 
in Kandy, in the heart of old Sri Lanka, 
you can identify half a dozen or more 
dyeing techniques on the sari-clad 
women. Such a tumultuous visual 
vocabulary could result in chaos. But 
there always exists in the sari a more 
fundamental quality: the Sri Lankan 
woman as She is to herself, simple on the 
surface, complex beneath. 

Nowhere is this sense of human nature 
and this synthesis of woman and gown 
more fully realized than in the 
traditional Sri Lankan wedding 
costume, as I realized when I was 
honored to be a guest at the wedding of 
my friends Imali and Sunil. Imali 
(shown above) wore the traditional regal 
Kandyan wedding costume. Her jewel- 
encrusted headdress had an 
unstructured, natural look that 
suggested a forest of gold trees with pearl 
leaves and sapphire flowers. Tiny-petaled 
white flowers were woven throughout. 
From the crown of her head down to the 
tikka, or “beauty eye,” in the middle of 
her forehead (this mark represents the 
eye of the goddess Pattini) was a 
flattened tiara that clung close to her 
hair. It spread foward in two arcs that 
ran along her temples to join at the top of 








her forehead. From its center hung a 
broochlike medallion of gold and rubies 
that covered her tikka. Half-inch-long 
beaded gold pendants dangled five to the 
inch along the entire periphery. 

Imali's dress was immaculate gold on 
white with hundreds of lotuses woven in 
jacquard. The bodice was simple, the 
better to accent the complex array of her 
traditional bridal jewels. Below the 
waistband, her sari broke into accordion 
pleats, each closer to the next than the 
last, like an accordion unfolding. The 
same pleat pattern repeated in the osart, 
or sari-fall, that ran up over her left 
shoulder and down her back, just 
touching the floor. Her sleeves extended 
only to her elbows, but on those few 
inches hung a cascade of gold armlaces 
draped from the shoulder in tiers. 

—Doug Bullis 


Doug Bullis is writing a book about the 
people and country of Sri Lanka. 


CONFERENCE 


Weavers go to Washington 
It’s hard to imagine an event more 
packed with inspiration, information, 
people to hook up with, and beautiful 
fabrics than Convergence, a biennial 
fiber arts conference sponsored by the 
Handweavers’ Guild of America. 'The 
variety of pre- and post-conference 
workshops at Convergence '90 in San 
Jose, CA, (in weaving, felting, surface 
design, jewelry, ethnic clothing, 
spinning, etc.) was astounding and 
irresistible. The many seminars offered 
during the main conference covered 
an equally broad array of the fiber arts 
and ran concurrently with exhibits, 
fashion shows, demonstrations, and 
vendors’ displays. 

As exhausted as | was at the end of the 
ten days of conference and workshops 
that I attended full tilt, I still wished that 
I could have done and seen more. Fl be 
looking forward to the same excitement 
and inspiration in Washington, D.C., this 
July (pre-conference workshops, July 19- 
22; Convergence 92, July 23-26; and post- 
conference workshops, July 27-31). For 
registration information, send a LSASE 
(52€ postage) to A Capital Convergence, 
PO Box 4038, Lutherville, MD 21093- 
4038; (410) 740-7494. —Joy May Hilden 


Joy May Hilden, who wrote about Beduin 
weaving in Threads No. 21, will lecture on 
the same subject at Convergence. 
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Week-long Summer Workshops with 
Nationally Renowned Artists. 


Virginia Blakelock, beadworking 

Joanne Segal Brandford, netted 
basketry 

| Lillian Elliott, drawing; stitchery 

Nancy Halpern, quilts 

Janet Lipkin, wearable art 

Terrie Hancock Mangat, quilts 

Rocky Mountain and Josie Ryan, 
Native American basketry and 
beadwork 

Mayumi Oda, creativity and spirituality 

Victoria Rivers, surface design 

Jane Sauer, knotted basketry 

Joyce Scott, beadworking 

Wilcke Smith, clay, cloth and stitchery 


SPLIT ROCK 
arts program 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Fifty workshops from July 5 to August 15. 
University of Minnesota credit available. 


Write or call for complete catalog: 
Split Rock Arts Program, Dept. T, 306 
Wesbrook Hall, 77 Pleasant St. S.E., 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
MN 55455, (612) 624-6800. 


A program of Continuing Education and Extension, University 
of Minnesota, an equal opportunity educator and employer. 
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N. matter what your quilting experience, you'll find 

| inspiration and solid technical information in these 29 quilting 
articles from the first 35 issues of Threads magazine. You'll 
strengthen your sewing skills and broaden your creative 
outlook as other quilters share their traditions and techniques 
with you. In Quilts and Quilting you'll discover a broad view of 
the world of quilting from traditional to contemporary. | 
SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 128 PAGES, 34 PHOTOS, 59 DRAWINGS, #070166, $16.95 
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100852 
Yes, please send me Quilts and Quilting for $16.95 plus $3.00 postage 
and handling (CT residents add 6% sales tax; Canadian residents add 7% 
GST). If I’m not completely satisfied, I may return it within 14 days for a 
complete refund. #070166 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 


My payment is enclosed. | | MC | )VISA [ AmEx | 
Charge-card # 


Exp. date Signature 


| Mail to: The Taunton Press, 63 S. Main Street, 
P.O. Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 | 


mm TAUNTON 
| l BOOKS&VIDEOS 
New from the publishers of Threads 


| ..-by fellow enthusiasts | 


d Y» 


AUGUST . 


BRITAM PROMOTIONS 


Presents 
28 - 30 


1992 The 2nd British-American 


International Machine 
Knitting Expo 


In Atlanta, Georgia 


For Registration Form Write: Britam Promotions, 
P.O. Box 8244, Midland, TX 79708 


Vintage Patterns 


Recreate period elegance with our 72- 
pave catalog of delights. We offer: 
(her 200 historic and ethnic garment 
patterns, fine sewing accessories, ew- 
lensi e book seleciion. üthet harel-ti- 
find items. 
Li TITTT ITI eJ Pirtin I Petite ri oan fei fii TE 
Hrs 84MM nr EREE wiii finder of Ihe Miitri 
Menir if Iri T L: "ITI 
Folkwear s 
Beach Pyjamas 


F252 Campbell s 
Misses 6-20 includ 
ames REA ee P.O. Box 400, Dept. THAM-2 


$16.00 ppd 
Pa. Res. add 6°» Sales Tax Uratz. PA 17030-0400 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


EXCESS 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES AND SERGERS 


The V.B.R. Education Department placed orders in anticipation of large 
school sales. Due to budget cuts these sales were unclaimed. These 
machines must be sold. These new Singer Open Arm machines sew all 
fabrics. Levi's, canvas, upholstery, nylon, stretch, vinyl, silk. EVEN ON 
LEATHER. Machines are designed to zig zag, overcast, buttonhole, and 
much more. With 10 year nationwide warranty. Now $148, regular $329. 
Also limited quantity of various name brand sergers. 

Credit Cards - C.0.D. We ship U.P.S. 


Call 1-800-658-4376 Ext. 100 


Attention Retailers 


If you would like to carry Threads in your store, just write 
or call 1-800-283-7252, and find out how easy it is to set 
up an account directly with us-no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 


The Taunton Press 
P.O. Box 5506, 
63 S. Main St., Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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Ashford 
YARN S & Spinnin Wheels 


EMPHASIZING NATURAL FIBERS. WORLD'S MOST POPULAR & AFFORDABLE 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(Straw Into Gold, Inc.) 
Dept.T92 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


Shops and designers: write on 
business stationery for informa- 
tion. Others write for a free bro- 
chure and retail dealers' list. 


19 Kuhn Road 
Layton, N.J. 07851 
201/948-5200 


Write or 
call for 
brochure 


craft center 


study 


Fiber Arts 


Basketry ° Surface Design * Weaving ° Paper Arts. 


June, July and August 
One to Six Day Workshops 


HENRY'S ATTIC 


Textured Weft Yarns 
5 Mercury Avenue, Monroe, NY 10950 
914-783-3930 


To see the yarns Henry keeps in the attic, 
please send $20.00 and resale number 
for complete sample set. (It’s well worth it) 


Stores & production weavers and knitters only please. 


Individual weavers and knitters, please see your 
local weaving or knitting store, or writefora list of 
stores carrying Henry'syarns. We appreciate your 
business. 


ro "Veo ve gob be be Medes?” 


If you Can Sew a dress, you can- 


MAKE YOUROWN 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTION 


Enjoy the thrill and economy of making your own individually styled shoes, 
from the sole up, using my easy to follow step-by-step, illustrated | 


instructions. Includes directions for making a custom fitted last. 


Make any heel height, use your regular sewing machine to sew tops. 
Assemble with shoemaker's cement. Also includes instructions 
and patterns for sandals, handbags and crocheted slippers. 
Supply sources listed. | 
Send $19.95 plus $2.00 postage and handling. 
Orders promptly filled. Money-back Guarantee. 
California orders please include $1.45 
Sales Tax. 





MARY WALES LOOMIS 
1487 T Parrott Drive 
A San Mateo, CA 94402 
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"You have 


the fastest 
mail order 
I've used..." 


Nancy Bilonick Anza, CA 


CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 


COLOR FOR THE FIBER ARTS 


QUALITY TESTED PRODUCTS THAT PERFORM 
EXPERT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Call to Order Our Catalog of Products & Ideas: 
Fabric Paints, Dyes, Tools- 40 pages + Color Chart 
$3.00 (refundable with first order) 


TOLL-FREE 1-800-676-8602 VISA/MC 


Or Send $3.00 to Dept. TH, P.0. Box 21168, Seattle, WA 98111 


new! ScissorPro 
Diamond Hone Sharpener 
A Breakthrough! . . . the first 


sharpener exclusively for scissors 





Professional quality edges . . . Any time . . . At home 


* Sharpens sewing, crafts and household scissors 
* Works quickly, easily, safely — no guesswork 
* Is safe for quality scissors 


From the leader in sharpening technology Edgecraft 


Avondale, PA 


For a store near you, call (800) 3427-3255 — Bam t0430 om EST PAT PEND 
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The Incredible, Reversible, 





-Technique Jacket 





Machine quilting as a construction method 


by Bird Ross 


friend once said to me, 
“Make your work look as 
good on the inside as it does 
on the outside.” Little did I 
realize then what an impact that advice 
would have on the things I make now, al- 
most 10 years later. My work, like the 
tops and hats on the facing page, has no 
right or wrong side; it’s double-sided, 
completely reversible, and I get to play 
with at least twice as much color and pat- 
tern as I would if I were making only one- 
sided pieces. 

I construct each of my garments with- 
out any of the usual construction tech- 
niques. They're entirely formed out of 
the randomly stitched machine quilting 
that I use to hold together the three lay- 
ers: inside, outside, and a stabilizer in the 
middle. Using only the forward and re- 
verse straight stitch on the most basic 
sewing machine (I have an old Singer 
Featherweight), I can join sections, finish 
seams and edges, and create texture and 
pattern, all atonce. AsI quilt the layers of 
fabric, I’m creating both sides of the jack- 
et at the same time. I’m also transform- 
ing the colors and patterns of the com- 
mercial yardage by overlaying them with 
thread, and changing the effect of the 
cloth’s original design by juxtaposing it 
with new patterns, as I add new fabrics. 

There are three main steps to the pro- 
cess. First I choose a pattern and adapt it 
tomy requirements. Then I select the two 
fabrics that I'll use inside and out in addi- 
tion to an inner fabric, cut them out in 
identical layers, and machine quilt them 
together, covering the fabric with ran- 
dom lines of colored quilting. Finally, I 





Bird Ross reinvents the garment by dis- 
carding everything she ever learned 
about sewing (well, almost). Her com- 
pletely reversible, machine-washable 
pieces are constructed entirely with ma- 
chine quilting. (Photo by Susan Kahn) 
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form the seams, finish the edges, and add 
pockets if I want them, in each case by 
machine quilting single layers of con- 
trasting fabrics over the layered garment 
pieces. The process uses lots of thread! 

I use the same techniques to create bas- 
kets, as well as hats, vests, and neckties. 
Machine quilting gives a whole new look 
and feel to the original fabric, and the jux- 
taposition of the patterns adds another 
intriguing element to the creation of gar- 
ments. Here's how it's done. 


Simplifying the pattern 

I begin my garments with commercial 
patterns. I make sure to start with one 
whose basic shape excites me, since I'll be 
paring it down to the bare essentials. The 
patterns that work best are simple and 
uncluttered to begin with, without sepa- 
rate sleeve pieces. My jackets aren't 
meant to be fitted, and because of their 
bulk and relative stiffness (about the 
same as any heavily quilted garment), 
theyll be more comfortable if they're 
slightly oversized. If you've chosen a pat 
tern that you've used before, the fit will 
be slightly less subtle because of the bulk 
and because you'll be eliminating some 
of the seams. 

First adjust the pattern for size, then 
look for seams that you can do without. If 
the garment has a center-back seam, copy 
the pattern and tape the back pieces to- 
gether to make a new pattern piece with- 
out the center seam, removing any shap- 
ing so the new pattern lies flat. You won't 
need any facings. I integrate separate col- 
lar pieces into the main pattern shape. If 
the sleeves have separate cuffs, simply 
lengthen the sleeves to incorporate the 
cuff length. I always add an extra two 
inches to each of the sleeves anyway to al- 
low for shrinkage. It's easier to cut the 
length off later than it is to add length, 
and this way you can relax when you put 
the pieces in the washing machine. You 


can use the pattern's patch pocket shapes 
when you make pockets later, or you can 
draw your own, but cut off any pockets 
that extend from the side seams. 


Creating a new fabric 

This technique lends itself to lots of varia- 
tions, and the main variable is the feel 
and look of the new fabric you'll be creat- 
ing by quilting layers. I've worked out 
some guidelines to help reduce your trial 
and error, but experimentation is part of 
the fun of the project, and I do lots of it. 
For a finished jacket with the least num- 
ber of unpleasant surprises, it's vital that 
you make samples first so that you can 
check for color fastness and shrinkage. I 
usually make my jackets completely ma- 
chine washable and dryable, but even if 
you plan to dry-clean yours, the layering 
and quilting process can cause major 
transformations, including shrinkage. 


Making samples—Once you've chosen 
your fabrics, or better yet before you have 
any idea what fabrics you ultimately 
want to use in your jacket, cut out some 
sample squares and try the process. If 
you don't make any samples first, your fi- 
nal garment will be a very risky business. 

Start by cutting eight 8-in. squares. Use 
a variety of fabrics including novelty fab- 
rics, silks, cottons of various weights, 
transparent fabrics, anything you like. 
Pair these fabrics for a total of four back- 
to-back squares wrong sides together as 
they would be in a finished garment. 

Then choose a fabric for the middle lay- 
er. Thisisa stabilizer thatallows you to use 
any type of fabric on either side of it. It 
adds needed body if you want to use two 
very lightweight fabrics, and it helps bal- 
ance very different fabrics. 

The stabilizer also adds bulk, which is 
why I like to wash the layers as many as 
three times before the jacket is complete. 
This gives it a more relaxed feel. I use 
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lightweight upholstery fabrics, such as 
chintzes, as stabilizers. They're all-cotton, 
60 in. wide, and generally are available at 
larger fabric stores as bolt ends for very 
little money. Make sure the fabric won't 
bleed and that it's either a pale solid or a 
subtle print that won't show through. 
Unless youre looking for the maximum 
texture (as described below), prewash 
this middle layer fabric. Cut four 8-in. 
squares and sandwich one between each 
of the four pairs of outer fabrics. Pin the 
three layers together using as few pins as 
you feel comfortable with. When you sew 
your jacket, you can use as many pins as 
you like to keep things from shifting. But 
on the sample, the fewer pins, the less to 
keep track of once you begin sewing. 


Doing the manual zigzag—Remember 
when you were first learning to sew and 
you were told always to use the same col- 
or bobbin thread as the top thread, and 
that the thread should match your fab- 
ric? Well, forget those rules and pick your 
two favorite colors, ones that will comple- 
ment, contrast, or conflict with the fabric 
in your first set of squares. Put one color 
on top and the other in your bobbin, and 
set your machine to sew a medium- 
length straight stitch. 

Place your needle anywhere you want 
within the square. Lower the presser foot 
and begin by sewing several inches in one 
direction, then put your machine in re- 
verse and sew backwards for several inch- 
es, without going over the original stitch- 
es, then again forwards and then again 
backwards. You're now doing what I call 
the “manual zigzag.” It may take some 
practice before you get used to doing it 
with your machine. If yoursis a machine 
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that requires you to hold the reverse but- 
ton down as you sew in reverse, then 
practice until you feel comfortable hold- 
ing the button and manipulating the fab- 
ricat the same time. 

Dothe manualzigzag randomly all over 
your &in. square. Try not to fillin any one 
area of your square more than another. 
Remove the pins as you get to them. Move 
all around the square with your machine, 
using just as many reverse as forward 
stitches. Don't be in a hurry. Think of 
these stitches as paint or colored pencil 
strokes, and add lots of color. 

Sew all four samples separately, adding 
as much color as you like. You won't be 
completely covering the square with 
thread, but sew a greater concentration 
of stitchesin some squares than others so 
that you'll get an idea of the various ef- 
fects. You can try synthetic as well as cot- 
ton thread, and try mixing them in top 
and bobbin. Try some metallic threads. I 
usually change threads three times on top 
and bobbin before I'm through. 

Once you've completed the samples, 
toss them in the washing machine, and 
then into the dryer, unless any of them 
include fabrics you wouldn't ordinarily 
putin the machine or if you don't intend 
to wash them once they're made into a 
jacket. Once they're totally dry, iron 
them flat. 

Some of your squares will have lots of 
texture. Notice how much your squares 
have or haven't shrunk. Some of that has 
to do with the fiber content, but a lot of it 
has to do with the number of stitches you 
put in your fabric: more stitches, more 
shrinkage. Notice, too, how unsquare 
some of the pieces may have become, or 
how different layers in the square may 








To finish edges (left), Ross positions fabric 
squares over the edge and stitches half 
the square down. Then she folds the un- 
stitched half over the edge and stitches it 
down from the ofher side. Shoulder seams 
are overlapped, then covered on one side 
with a contrast strip of fabric, which is then 
zigzagged (above). On the other side, con- 
trast fabric squares are zigzagged over 
the seam. 


have raveled or shrunk more than other 
layers. Trim the edges as little as possible 
tostraighten them. 

The changes that take place in your 
samples will tell you how to prepare the 
fabric before you begin on your jacket. 
For example, if the fit of your garment 
would be spoiled if it shrinks, then pre- 
wash and dry all of your fabric layers 
twice to shrink the fabric as much as pos- 
sible before you do any of the cutting and 
sewing. These preliminary washings will 
not keep the fabric from shrinking en- 
tirely because adding the stitches later 
will cause more shrinkage, but it helps. 


Covering the edges—The next step for 
your sample is to cut about thirty-five 
2in. squares of contrasting fabric for 
each sample square. A rotary cutter and 
straightedge will be a big help. Position 
the squares to your right as you sit at the 
machine. Pick up one square at a time, 
and lay the diagonal along the edge of the 
sample so that half of each little square 
falls off, as in the left-hand photo above, 
then sew it down with more manual 
zigzags. Move around the layered edges, 
laying down new little squares and over- 
lapping the points about 1 in. and 
sewing only half of each square to the 
sample. The other half will be folded over 
later, wrapping around to finish the edge. 
It'S a good idea to make some samples 
with curved edges, too, so you can prac- 
tice finishing shapes like necklines and 
curved jacket openings. 

Once you've gone completely around 
all of your edges, turn the sample over 
and sew down all the other halves of the 
little squares. Make sure you pull them 
flush to the edge of the sample. Don't pin 
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Machine quilting large pattern shapes cut from three layers of fabric requires a wide 





table, room to move, and a wide-armed grip on the fabric. A machine that can be set to 
sew in reverse frees both of Ross's hands for maximum confrol. 


these down in advance; you'll want to ma- 
nipulate them as you go. You can baste 
them all in place with a single row of 
stitches first. The corners will be bulky, 
so trim away any excess fabric f rom the 
2-in. square as you fold. 

Now put all the sample squares in the 
washer and dryer to check once more for 
shrinkage and squareness. Again, some 
of the texture and crookedness can be 
ironed out. Press the pieces just to see 
what happens. If you were happier with 
the texture before you did the pressing, 
just throw the pieces back in the washer 
and dryer. 


Planning ahead—To control the final tex- 
ture of your new fabric, try these ideas. 

For the most texture and a soft, worn 
hand, use any combination of the follow- 
ing: Choose only natural fiber fabrics. 
Prewash only those fabrics which will 
shrink a great deal, like gauzes. Use fab- 
rics which have different fiber contents; 
for example, you'll get a lot of texture if 
you sandwich two layers of cotton 
around a polyester middle layer because 
of the inconsistent shrinkage. If your 
thread content is different from your 
fiber content, you'll get more texture 
than if you use matching thread. 

For less texture, use any combination 
of the following: Prewash all of your fab- 
ric before cutting. Use all synthetic fab- 
rics. Sew with fewer manual zigzag stitch- 
es when you're sandwiching the layers 
together. All fabric layers and thread 
should have the same fiber content. 

The more samples you make, the more 
discoveries you'll make, and the more 
questions youll have answered before 
you get to the jacket. You should also feel 
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as comfortable sewing in reverse as you 
do going forward before you plunge into 
jacket making. 


Sewing the jacket 

Start by choosing your fabrics, both outer 
layers and the stabilizing layer. You can 
choose the edge fabric(s) when you get to 
that step. 

You'll be cutting three layers at a time, 
so you'll need a big cutting surface. Lay 
the fabric out with the bottom layer face 
down. The middle layer can be either side 
up, but the top layer will be right side up. 
Pin the pattern pieces on top catching all 
three layers, and cutall the layers at once. 
Ideally, you'll have one pattern piece for 
the back and one pattern piece for the 
front, which youll use twice, making 
sure you flip it over so you don't cut two 
left fronts. 


Quilting the layers—Once they've been 
cut out, pin the three layers together 
thoroughly so that they will be ready for 
sewing. This takes a lot of pins on every 
2 103 in. Perhaps you're wondering why I 
don't first sew the three layers of fabric 
together and then cut out the pattern 
pieces. You can dothat; in fact, if you want 
to be absolutely sure you get no shrink- 
age in the garment, you might want to 
sew the layers together, wash and dry 
them, and then cut the pattern pieces out. 
However, you'll be using much more fab- 
ric, you'll have more waste once you cut 
out, and initially you'll be handling much 
bigger pieces of fabric at the machine. 
Now you're ready to sew the layers to 
gether. Proceed with these pieces as you 
did with your sample squares. The fabric 
will be more cumbersome, and you can't 


hold itthe way you do for normal sewing. 
And instead of sewing afew inches before 
changing direction, you'll sew for about 
6 to 8 in. before switching. Take your 
time and sew carefully. It will be tricky to 
keep everything flat. If you're having 
trouble, stop and put in more stabilizing 
pins. If you’ve put in too many pins and 
youre worrying about breaking your 
needle, take some out. But be sure to sew 
over the entire pattern piece. 

It’s important to have a consistent 
amount of stitching—heavy, medium, or 
light—within each piece, and the same 
consistency in all the pieces of a single 
garment. Otherwise you will get uneven 
puckering and shrinkage, and an irregu- 
lar texture, which might lead to seams 
not matching, lengths being different, 
and so on. This first layer of thread is the 
most painstaking. You're fixing all of 
your layers together at this point. After 
this you'll be able to add as much thread 
and color as you want without having to 
worry about everything staying flat. I 
still get glitches where the fabric catches 
in a fold, but I just live with them. 

Once you've finished with your first 
layer of thread, change your threads on 
the top and bottom and add other colors. 
I always sew a total of three layers of 
thread. After you've completed all the 
pattern pieces, wash them in hot water 
and throw them in the dryer, then give 
them a good steam pressing. 


Making seams—The next step is to sew 
the pattern pieces together. Don't trim 
any of the edges of the jacket, even if you 
get uneven layering or puckering. The 
unevenness will be averaged out when 
you start putting the seams together. 
Let's assume you're working with a pat- 
tern like the ones I use, with shoulder 
seams that begin at the right and left 
sides of the neck and go all the way to the 
wrist. Take the right-f ront pattern piece 
and pin it so that it overlaps the edge of 
the back pattern piece about !^ in. Pin the 
pieces together and then sew them to- 
gether with a single straight seam going 
from one end to the other. 

Before you do the other shoulder seam, 
cut a strip of contrasting, prewashed fab- 
ric that's a few inches longer than your 
seam and about % in. wide. Sew this strip 
with a single line of straight stitch on top 
of the lapped seam on the side of the jack- 
et you'll usually wear inside, then go back 
and do a manual zigzag across the strip to 
seal the seam, as I'm doing in the right- 
hand photo on the facing page. Turn the 
jacket over, change your thread, and cov- 
er the seam on the other side with an 
overlapping line of 2-in. squares. This cre- 
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Illustration by Phoebe Gaughan 
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Ross's patch pockets are reachable from both sides, because there's a slit at the 
pocket mouth, so you can get to the patch when it’s worn on the inside. This partial- 
ly completed pocket shows how the slit is finished and the pocket is attached with 
quilted squares. There's a finished pocket on the jacket shown on the facing page. 


Making reversible pockets 


1. Determine position of pocket opening. 


and mark it. Reinforce with manual 
zigzags, using extra stitches at ends. 





4. Make an 
oversized 
three-layer 
sandwich 
foreach 
pocket 
patch. 
Quilt, finish 
top edge 
with fabric 
squares, | 
and shrink. | 
Trim to 
final size. 
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2. Slif opening with 
X-Acto knife or 
rotary cutter. Pins 
at ends will prevent 
overcutting. 


| 5. Position patch 
|  atslash, 

stitch 

around, 

and seal 

the seam 

with 

fabric 
squares. 


ates a diamond pattern from the neck to 
the wrist if you choose a contrast fabric, 
but it can be almost invisible if you use 
squares of the same fabric. Either way, 
cover the squares with more manual 
zigzag stitch, choosing new thread colors 
if you like. You are working with a total of 
eight layers of fabric here, so proceed cau- 
tiously.I recommend changing to a new 
orlarger needle. 

Once you've completed both shoulder 
seams, but before you tackle the under- 
arm seam, it's time to finish the edges 
around the neck, down the front, and 
across the hem. This will be exactly like 
finishing the edges on your sample 
squares and circles. For the really tight 
curves around the neck, I sometimes use 
smaller squares because they're easier to 
shape. Then trim the sleeve ends even, 
but leave them a little long because they 
could still shrink a bit, and finish them 
with the 2-in. squares. For the last time 
before the jacket is complete, put it in the 
washer and dryer, then press it thorough- 
ly before you sew the closing seams. 

The underarm seams are very straight- 
forward; theyre the most like normal 
sewing of all the steps, because I use a reg- 
ular right-sides-together seam, and bind 
it in the usual way. Sew the entire seam, 
then trim it to ! in. Cut two bias strips of 
contrast fabric 1’4 in. wide and the 
length of one seam plus 2 in. With about 
l in. hanging off at each end, sew one 
strip right side down on top of the exist- 
ing seamline with its edge aligned with 
the trimmed seam allowances. Back- 
stitch at the ends of the seam, then fold 
the extra lengths back overtheseam and 
turn thestrip over the raw edges. You can 
fold the strip lengthwise to finish its 
edge, or leave it to be trimmed later; since 
it'S bias, it won't ravel. Then catch it in 
place by stitching in theditch next to the 
first seam. 


Making pockets—If you decide to add 
patch pockets, they will be your last step. 
Try the jacket on in front of a mirror and 
check the placement visually. I don't rec- 
ommend putting the pockets in the side 
seams because they're harder to get to, 
and they're not as interesting to look at. 
The patch pockets (see photo and draw- 
ing at left) are completely usable from 
both sides of the jacket, although the 
patch is only visible from one side. E 


Bird Ross lives and maintains her studio 
in Madison, WI, where she is closing in on 
her MFA degree in sculpture. She exhibits 
her work internationally and was fea- 
tured in the International Textile Compe- 
tition in Japan this spring. 
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Whether you go bola Or Subtle, Ross's 
quick techniques for machine quilting re- 
versible garments.is d greaf way fo ex 
plore wearable combinations of color 
and pattern 
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How to translate classic fasnions into knitting patterns 


by Deborah Newton 
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ertain garments retain their 

appeal generation after gener- 

ation and influence successive 

designers in novel ways. The 
popularity of many of these classics can 
be attributed to the simple fact that 
they're comfortable—witness the appeal 
of American-born blue jeans. But what- 
ever the breadth of their appeal, classics 
usually have at least one detail (often 
more) that sets them apart from other 
garments of their kind. Some classics re- 
call the flavor of a certain historical peri- 
od. Others remind us of a celebrity, pro- 
fession, national dress, or uniform. 

Perhaps my first glimpse of the classics 
was a paper doll collection of traditional 
clothing from around the world that I 
had as achild. Japanese kimono, Scottish 
kilts, colorful African cloths, and Ameri- 
can deerskin jackets were among the clas- 
sics that became imprinted on my mind. 
Although most of my designing results 

in a handknitted product, probably half 
of my inspiration for shaping, silhouette, 
and detail comes from nonknitted gar- 
ments. I look for interesting garments 
and always have a magazine around. I al- 
so collect textile and clothing books, and 
Im intrigued by family photos, which al- 
ways turn up interesting clothing. 


Studying the classics 

Rarely do I turn away from a garment 
and say it offers nothing by way of design 
ideas. Sometimes a garment translates 
easily into knitted fabric because it has a 
simple shape or because its fabric is one I 
can easily simulate. At other times, I'll be 
able to adapt only details (collar, edging, 
pattern, etc.) for my design. When you be- 
gin studying a garment for translation in- 


Intrigued by an 18th-century Chinese robe 
at the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
in Boston, Deborah Newton drew a sche- 
matic based on its silhouette and de- 
signed this ornate fabric to suggest the 
rich color and detail of the original bro- 
cade. (Photo by Susan Kahn) 
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to a knitted design,consider two main is- 
sues: First, ask yourself what it is about 
this garment that has attracted you. Sec- 
ond, what problems will you encounter 
in the process of translating it into a knit- 
ted garment? To help you see how 
successful or problematic your design 
will be, you'll need swatches and a 
schematic drawing. 


The ultimate suit 

In the 1930s, French designer Gabrielle 
(Coco) Chanel ereated a suit that has in- 
spired countless variations ever since. 
both sewn and knitted, including my 
sketches, swatches, and schematics at 
right. Like many classic garments, this 
suit is very simple looking (Chanel wears 
it in a photo on p. 8 of Great Sewn Clothes; 
Taunton Press, 1991). What makes it spe- 
cial is its combination of details: its close- 
fitting silhouette; the jacket’s lower edge 
usually falling at the high-hip line; the dis- 
tinetive, often nubby-textured fabric, al- 
ways in a luxury fiber or blend; the signa- 
ture trim of the jackets edges; and the 
fancy buttons, often with the trademark 
linked double “C” of the House of Chanel. 


Copying a favorite garment 

If you're planning to take measurements 
from another garment, such as a favorite 
blouse, follow these simple guidelines: 

e Analyze the weight of the fabric. To 
translate the measurements successfully 
to knitted fabric, you'll need to pick a 
yarn that will yield asimilar weight. 

e Decide what characteristic of the gar- 
ment you want to borrow—its size and 
shape ora detail, like a collar or sleeve. 

e Measure the garment pieces or details 
and record their dimensions on graph pa- 
per, as described below, to create a sche- 
matic drawing. When it's time to convert 
these measurements to stitehes, multi- 
ply your widths by your gauge to calcu- 
late stitch counts. Then, ad just these gen- 
eral stitch counts to accommodate a pat- 
tern repeat. You can also use the schematic 
drawing to help you plot isolated patterns. 
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Thinking about the measurements— 
Consider the following important widths 
and take note of any other special charac- 
teristics: First, is the widest part of the 
garment at the bust or is it at thehip? Sec- 
ond, how wide is the neck, and is the back 
neck curved? Finally, does the cross 
shoulder width (the measurement be- 
tween the armholes above the bustline) 
vary at different points depending on the 
armhole shape? 


Ideal for 
the knitwear 
designer is 
the classic 
Chanel suit. 
Newton's 
swatches (right 
* toleft) include a 
mosaic-patterned 
edge, a ribbed 
border, and a sewn- 
on trimbraided from 
matching yarn. (Photo 
by Susan Kahn) 


You will also need to consider the fol- 
lowing lengths: 
e From the back neck to the lower edge of 
the garment 
* From the underarm to the garment's 
lower edge at the side 
e Armhole depth and shape (Is it Square— 
indented, extended, or straight along the 
side seam: diagonal [raglan]; or curved?) 
e Neckline depth (Does it vary from front 
to back?). 


Drawing your schematic—Simple gar- 
ments with very little shaping and boxy, 
geometric lines are easy to measure, but 
plotting curved areas in a garment canbe 
challenging. Most difficult to capture are 
tailored garments or those with darts or 
shaping within the body of the pieces. 
Whatever the garment shape, here are 
some guidelines that can help you record 
measurements on graph paper. Starting 
with the body section of the garment, 
draw a rectangle based on maximum 
length and width. Measure the individual 
parts of the garment (armhole, neckline, 
etc.) and draw new lines within the rect- 
angle to refine its dimensions. If the back 
and front ofa garmentare different, draw 
both. Follow the same procedure for the 
sleeves, beginning first with a rectangle 
based on the sleeve's total length and 
greatest width (usually at the widest part 
of the upper arm). Then refine the rectan- 
gle to indicate the lower sleeve shape and 
any cap shaping above the underarm. 


Aran meets motorcycle jacket 

For the patterns that accompany the 
chapter called “Comfortable Classics” in 
my book Designing Knitwear, I decided 
to use the classic Aran sweater as a 
springboard for exploring variations of 
shape, design, and style (garments shown 
in the top photo on p. 38). First, I devel- 
oped a fairly traditional Aran-style vest 
with details I hadn't tried before: l'd nev- 
er added a saddle shoulder to a sleeveless 
garment, but I decided that it would n ice- 
ly accentuate the shoulder line. I also 
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Who would ever imagine that you could knit a motorcycle jacket? Working from photos, 
swatches, and sketches (below), Deborah Newton transformed her diagonally patterned 
Aran vest (above left) into a suitably heavy knitwear version of that enduring leather clas- 
sic (above right ). (Photo above by Yvonne Taylor; photo below by Cathy Carver) 
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decided to alter the traditional vertical 
placement of patterns by moving some of 
the cables diagonally across the fabric. 

It'S necessary to swatch extensively for 
designs that combine numerous pat 
terns. So I kept swatching until I found a 
grouping that pleased me. I arranged the 
swatches in several different combina- 
tions to help me visualize the finished 
fabric. Then I aligned my main body ca- 
bles in three major groups on the sche- 
matic that I'd prepared, as you can see in 
the design sketches in the lower photo at 
left. Since I wanted the cable panels to 
move diagonally, I flanked them with 
very simple textured patterns in which 
stitches could be easily increased and de- 
creased to produce the desired slant. 

The vest wasasatisfyingfirststep from 
classic Aran to a set of variations on the 
familiar details. But I really wanted to see 
how far I could take this classic into the 
uncharted realm of sewn clothing. I looked 
at a lot of heavy nonknitted garments for 
inspiration since the bulky, cabled fabric 
was mostsuitableforouterwear. A friend 
suggested the traditional leather motor- 
cycle jacket. At first, I cringed at the diffi- 
culty of this project, but the more I con- 
sidered it, the more the idea appealed to 
me. A cabled fabric would capture the 
bulky look of this classic, and the de- 
tails—the glint of metal zippers, buckles, 
and studs—were, in the end, irresistible. 

The first task was to understand the ba- 
sic structure of the jacket. Looking at 
photos of motorcycle jackets, I could see 
how the wedge-shaped flaps at the fronts 
overlapped and closed with diagonally 
placed zippers. I also borrowed a friend's 
jacket, which gave me a sense of the clas- 
sics shape and proportion. 

I liked the fabric and diagonal cable pat- 
terns I'd used on the vest (front and back 
are the same), so I made the back of the 
jacket the same but omitted the ribbing. 
On the jacket front, I planned the overlap- 
ping flaps to fall within the central trian- 
gular section formed by the moving cable 
panels. The flaps needed to be reversible, 
and I worked them separately and more 
firmly than the body so they could sup- 
port the weight of the zippers. Due to the 
complexity of this design, I wrote detailed 
pattern instructions for only one size. 

It'S not often that I pursue such a com- 
plex garment in knitted fabric. But it 
taught me that almost any garment can 
betranslated into knitwear. 


Deborah Newton 1s a contributing editor 
of Threads. Her book Designing Knitwear, 
from which this article has been adapted, 
is available from The Taunton Press for 
$39.95 plus $4 S&H. 
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A Quilt Style of Your Own 


Finding a way through the maze of techniques 
takes insight and lots of practice 


by Erika Carter 


e it knitting, needlepoint, 
crochet, or sewing, I've al- 
ways en joyed crafting a pro- 
duct. I love to feel the mate- 
rials changing in my hands. 
So, in 1984, when my favorite yarn shop 
began offering quilting lessons, I thought 
Id give them a try. I was first drawn to 
traditional quilts, but my teacher, Bar- 
bara Sorenson, was quilting original wall 
hangings and clothes. Inspired, I soon re- 
alized that quilting was a medium that 
motivated me to think artistically. 

Because I've never been attracted to us- 
ing traditional artistic media like paint, 
Id never thought of myself as an artist, 
even though my mother is a painter. But 
seeing Barbara's work convinced me that 
I'd like to try to make art. It was like dis- 
covering I wanted to talk, even though I 
had no idea yet what I wanted to say. 
What follows is a description of how I de- 
veloped a language of my own out of all 
the possibilities open to quilters today, a 
language that has enabled me to explore 
not only the quilter's craft, but also my 
feelings about my own life and every- 
thing I find meaningful. My "language" is 
technically very simple. The quilts shown 
here and on pp. 42 and 43 are all exam- 
ples of it; I've described my process in de- 
tail in "Making a strip quilt," on p. 40. 





Studying and practicing 

Just as a writer can only find his or her 
style by writing prolifically, I knew I'd 
have to makea lot of quilts so I took class- 
es for a couple of years, studying various 
techniques and styles. I had no clear im- 
age in mind of what I wanted to do; I just 
followed my instincts about what was in- 
teresting or appealing. First I experi- 
mented with block forms, taking ideas 
and exercises from quilt authors like 
Michael James and Jeffrey Gutcheon (see 
"Further reading" on p. 41). I used both 
solids and prints, embellishing my work 
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( ) ceasionally I begin with a 
sketch of what I might 
appliqué to abackground soI 
havean idea of how the 
background color should be 
composed: where I need high 
contrast, and where! need to 
suggest shadows, or 
something distant. More often 
than not, however, I simply 
begin with my fabrics. From 
my supply, organized and 
visible on a bookshelf,I choose 
my palette, arranging my 
selection in piles from light to 
dark. If I know that the 
background will suggest sky, 
trees, and ground cover, for 
instance, I might organize 
three piles, one each of lights, 
mediums, and darks. I often 
use 25-50 different fabrics 
per quilt. 

Then, using a rotary cutter,a 
6!^-in.by 24-in. plastic ruler. 
andacutting mat, I cut my 
fabrics into strips. First, with 
the fabric folded once, selvages 
together, I make a crossgrain 
cut from fold toselvage to 
create a long 1 ’/in.-wide strip. 
I then cut this strip into 6?^-in. 
segmentsusing the width of 
my ruler as a guide. I don't 
evaluate the various sections 
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of each print; I just cut as 
much as I think Pll need into 
strips and stack them, one 
stack per fabric. 

Next, I arrange the stacks on 
"palettes." For portability I use 
large pieces of cardboard, as 
you can see in the left-hand 
photo above. With my palettes 
on a table, I begin arranging 
the strips, one ata time, in 
columns and in alternating 
diagonals, on a large piece of 
felt hungon the wall. I feel it is 
very important to work on a 
vertical surfaceif that's the 
way the finished work is to 
be seen. 

When the composition 
pleases me, I take down in 
careful order one column of 
strips ata time, with the top 
strip in the composition on 
the top of the pile. I then sew 
the strips together, offsetting 
the long seams by lA in. to the 
leftor right tocreate the desired 
diagonal slant, as in the right- 
hand photo above. After 
pressing all seam allowances 
down, I trim the staggered 
edges off to get a clean, straight 
edge, then return the trimmed 
panel to the wall. After 
repeating this process for each 





Carter (left) considers her palettes of pre- 
cuf strips of patterned. coffons, as she com- 
poses d background for one of her im- 


panel, I sew them together 
with lengthwise scams, 
pressing the seam allowances 
in the same direction. 

Upon this background, I 
then compose whatever 
appliqué I might add, pinning 
the strips in place. For my 
palette I cut long fabric strips 
and press under the edges to 
prepare them for appliquéing. 
I cut the strips to length as I 
decide I need them, folding in 
the ends as I complete the 
appliqué when I'm satisfied 
with the composition. 

Irarely cut away the 
background from behind the 
appliqué because I like the 
stability the background gives 
the finished wall hanging. But 
if the appliqué happens to bea 
large tree trunk, I'll piece this 
in by machine. After composing 
the tree trunk on the wall, and 
sewing its strips together, I 
trim it to the desired finished 
width plus !^ in. for two seam 
allowances. I carefully pin the 
trunk to the background so it 
can't shift and movethe whole 
ensemble to a large cutting 
mat. I cut the background with 
a rotary cutterand a 
straightedge !^ in. inside along 


ages. To create fhe sofi diagonals in her 
backgrounds, Carfer seams fhe fabric 
Ex sfrips together: with their ends offset By 
^ in., Then trims off the staggered edges 
(above). All her cufting is done with a re- 
lary cutter.and a straightedge 


both edges of the trunk. I slip 
thestraightedgeunder the 
trunk, then lift the trunk 
fabric out of the way. I sew the 
trunk to the background and 
iron the '4-in. seam allowances 
towards the trunk. 

My next step is to square the 
entire piece. Usually this 
means trimming only the top 
and bottom edges of the 
background and not the sides. 
Any minor differences in the 
measurements are corrected 
when attaching the border, 
which I compose and sew from 
strips. I then attach the 
border, mitering the corners. 

After basting the top, 
batting, and backingtogether 
with large stitches along the 
panel seams and in the border, 
I hand quilt, without a f rame, 
along the vertical panel lines 
andaround any appliqué, as 
well as some lines in the 
border. If I need to mark 
quilting lines, I use 'A-in.-wide 
masking tape or a chalk wheel. 
When the quilt edges are 
bound, I finish it by 
embroidering the name, my 
signature, and the date. 

Then I immediately begin 
another piece! —E. C. 
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with lots of hand quilting. At the same 


time, I explored all kinds of fabrics, in- 


cluding lamés and satins, corduroys, and 
bonded tricot. And I started collecting, 
and poring over, books about quilt art. 

I also joined a local quilt group. I was 
lucky to have one nearby that focused on 
art quilts: Seattles Contemporary Quilt 
Association. I'm still a member, and the 
people I've met at the monthly meetings 
have become an invaluable support 
group. Right from the start I found it in- 
vigorating to have a regular opportunity 
to see other quilters work, to hear their 
ideas, and to meet people working on 
similar projects. If nothing else, the next 
meeting has always been a great excuse to 
finish my current piece. It was support 
from my fellow quilters that convinced 
me to start entering quilt shows, which I 
did whenever I had a piece that I felt 
strongly about. 


Seeing a common element 

Within about two years I had produced 
approximately 25 wall hangings. It was 
only then that I began to recognize the 
common element in my work: I was fasci- 
nated with texture and color. This realiza- 
tion made it a lot easier to focus my ef- 
forts. I had a brainstorming session with 
afellow quilter in which we thought of as 
many ways as possible to introduce tex- 
ture into our work. I experimented with 
pleats, folding them back and forth, and 
with stitched-on objects like beads and 
yarn. I even tried crumpling up and 
shredding the fabrics I was quilting. 

I wasimpressed with the effect of yarns 
added to the quilted surface, so I began a 
deliberate series using strips to which I 
hand appliquéd cotton and synthetic 
yarns. Each successive wall hanging ex- 
plored a new challenge: dark to light in 
one color range; dark to light with alter- 
nating color ranges; using curved strips 
(Tll never try that again!); and creating an 
assembled background which was then 
cut into curved pieces and resewn. 

In retrospect, the most important expe- 
riences of those early days were a couple 
of workshops I took with nationally rec- 


ognized quilters. The first was with 
Roberta Horton, known for her subtle 
use of prints, especially in Japanese fab- 
rics. Our project was to design a quilt us- 
ing a single shape. I chose an elongated 
triangle, cut out dozens of them in a host 
of different fabrics, and experienced for 
the first time the pleasure of composing 
with precut fabric. Up to now I'd been cut- 
ting out new fabrics as I went along, but 
separating the cutting from the decision 
making was a revelation, especially when 
combined with the complete inter- 
changeability of the identical pieces. 

I'd often worked with repeated blocks, 
but here I was creating an overall surface 
with a single repeated element, any one 
of which could be replaced with a more 
appropriate choice for whatever effect I 
was pursuing. Roberta showed us how 
she covered a wall with a large piece of 
white felt to which the fabric would stick, 
allowing her to compose an entire quilt 
without making a stitch. [ve adopted 
this idea wholeheartedly, as you can see 
in the left-hand picture on the facing page. 

Some time later I took a workshop with 
internationally acclaimed quilt artist 
Nancy Crow. She observed all the effort I 
was exerting to create texture by ap- 
pliquéing yarns to fabric strips. It was 
her suggestion that, rather than concen- 
trating on threedimensional texture, I 
try using color to create visual texture. 
This idea excited me. I hadn't considered 
coloras texture before, but it made sense. 
I must admit, too, that I was relieved to 
think I could reduce some of the time- 
consuming hand work and concentrate 
on design. Seeing Nancy's incredible com- 
mitment to her career as a quilt artist was 
also very inspiring to me. I'll never forget 
her telling us that there's always some- 
thing more to say in one's work, and there 
is always room to grow. 

As my decisions about how to quilt nar- 
rowed to my current technique, I began 
to uncover what it was that I wanted my 
quilting to accomplish: to help me better 
communicate my excitement about the 
world around me, my love of nature, and 
the importance of a healthy environment. 


On my own 

Im now very clear about what I'm trying 
to do: By appliquéing rectangular strips 
and squares of fabric to a strip-pieced 
background, I create abstract, fragment- 
ed suggestions of trees and other natural 
imagery. Through the use of color, I at- 
tempt to direct the observer's eye across 
and around the composition. I create my 
quilts almost entirely from identically 
shaped strips of large-scale prints in cot- 
ton fabric. These prints, when cut, lose 
their subject definition and can be used 
for their color, texture, and pattern. 

Because of the manageable dimensions 
of my l-in. by 6-in. background fabric 
strips (I sometimes refer to them as "long 
strokes") I can quickly compose and 
make changes on my felt wall. I some- 
times insert small pieces into the strips 
to add color and visual texture. These 
"short strokes" can also be used to create 
contrasting highlights or subtle blends 
between prints. By placing the strips 
slightly on the diagonal, the stripped 
background works to balance the often 
vertical and horizontal appliquéd lines of 
my imagery. The diagonals also create a 
sense of movement (another form of tex- 
ture) that I can enhance with my choice 
of color. 

I am very much involved in my work, 
both in the structure of the pieces and in 
the concepts that they convey. Because of 
the many hours that it takes for quilts to 
evolve, I have time to reflect on my use of 
fragmented imagery. I believe this re- 
lates to a personal philosophy, based on 
my own experiences, that life is a very 
textured, colorful event complete with 
unwanted tragedy and exhilarating hap- 
piness. I can list many events that have 
influenced my personality, and I believe 
that these memories are fragments of a 
past that also influences my work. 

As I develop the language of my work, I 
experiment continually with my im- 
agery. Often this involves moving from 
abstracted representation to recogniz- 
able imagery and back. By challenging 
the expressiveness of fragments and sim- 
ple lines, I expand my vocabulary. = 


Further reading 


These books contain helpful 
information and exercises for quilt 
designers. 


Gutcheon, Jeffrey. Diamond 
Patchwork. New York: Alchemy 
Press, 1982. 


James, Michael. The Second 
Quiltmaker's Handbook: 
Creative Approaches 


Horton, Roberta. An Amish 
Adventure: A Workbook 
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for Color in Quilts. Lafayette, 
CA: C &T Publishers, 1983. 


Prentice-Hall, 1981. 


Horton, Roberta. Calico and 
Beyond: The Use of 
Patterned Fabrics in Quilts. 
Lafayette, CA: C &T 
Publishers, 1986. 


to Contemporary Quilt 
Design. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 


McMorris, Penny and Michael 
Kile. The Art Quilt. San Francisco, 
CA: Quilt Digest 

Press, 1986. 


The New Quilt #1: The Dairy 
Barn Quilt National. Newtown, 
CT: The Taunton Press, 1991. 


The following books provide 
an excellent overview of 
contemporary quilt art. 


Crow, Nancy. Nancy Crow, 


Quilts and Influences. 
Paducah, KY: American 
Quilter's Society, 1990. 


Porcella, Yvonne. A Colorful 
Book. Modesto, CA: Porcella 
Studios, 1986. 
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"Sentinel" (72 in. by 38 in; 
1988) was the first of 
Carter's abstracted tree 
images. “After completing 
its background, | felt I 
needed to add something. 
Looking out my window, I 
was inspired by the local 
firs. It occurred to me that 
appliqued strips could 
suggest such a tree. Even 
without a trunk, | feel 

that ‘Sentinel still 

reads as a fir tree.” 


Sources of inspiration 

Most often I get my ideas directly from 
nature. So many times a simple glance 
outside has led to another quilt. From my 
window I look out to my yard with its 
magnolias, plums, junipers, firs, rhodo- 
dendrons, and azaleas. Across the street 
are more trees: apple, blue spruce, laurel, 
maple, and cherry. Layered in the dis- 
tance are the blues of Lake Washington, 
the greens of Mercer Island, more Lake 
Washington blues, the city of Seattle, 
and, on a clear day, the Olympic Moun- 
tains showing in the background. I study 
these infinitely variable colors, textures, 
lines, and shapes, paying particular at- 
tention to how they change with the 
changes in weather, the time of day, and 
the seasons. 

My family’s tradition of artistic expres- 
sion has been an inspiration to me from 
my earliest years, in particular my moth- 
er’s ongoing painting career. The photog- 
raphy in nature books and magazines al- 
lows me to go places I can’t personally 
experience. Visiting galleries and muse- 
ums and studying fine arts and crafts al- 
lows me to learn from other artists’ inter- 
pretations of their experiences. 

Occasionally, music has served as inspi- 
ration for my more abstract works. “Hot 
Licks” was created in honor of my late un- 
cle Chuck Wells, a jazz trumpet player 
who possessed an enormous range. “Mus- 
ing Mahler” was inspired by watching 
“Live at Lincoln Center"—bits of contrast- 
ing bright colors against a gray back- 
ground suggest musical notes bursting 
from instruments. 

I believe that if you want inspiration, 
you will find it. You need an open, recep- 
tive mind and the persistence to pursue 
it. Justas in developing an individual lan- 
guage, it takes hard work, time, and a 
combination of intellectual evaluation 
and working from the heart. O 


Erika Carterisaquiltartistwhose award- 
winning work has been exhibited around 
the world. (Qwilt photos by Howard Carter) 
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As Carter pursued her tree 
images, they became 
progressively more 
recognizable, without becoming 
more realistic. “Reaching” (47 in. 
by 67 in.; 1989), at right, isalsoan 
effort to express more of the 
human element, as the 
spreading branches mimic the 
impulse fo aspire, and to grow. 
“Birches” (35's in. by 55 in.; 1990), 
above, reverses many ofthe 
elements of Carter's earlier work. 
Here the trees are represented 
only by their hand-appliqued 
trunks; branches and leaves, up 
to now the sole ingredients in her 
tree quilts, are completely 
absent, but implied. She also 
uses the inspiration of birch trees 
to experiment with light shapes 
against a dark background. 
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à Memories of 
 A€kParisian 
Seamstress 


Tales and techniques 
from the workrooms 


of Couturier 
Jacques Fath 












by Suzanne Pierrette Stern 


n thefall of 1947, when I was 19 

years old, I started my first job, 

as a seamstress at the couture 

House of Jacques Fath in my na- 

tive city of Paris. My recollec- 
tions of those days are not of the glamour 
and the excitement of the collections, nor 
of seeing the rich and famous come to 
view and buy the dresses, but of the in- 
side workings, starting at almost the low- 
est level. Yet this was in many ways just 
as exciting. Mme Charvet, the aunt of my 
two best girlfriends, was an important 
employee at Jacques Fath. She had said, 
“I know how well you can sew. Come in 
and I'll hire you.” And so I did. 

At that time, almost every woman in 
France knew how to sew. Schoolgirls 
spent one afternoon a week in sewing 
classes right up until graduation. My 
mother and both my grandmothers were 
expert sewers, and one of my aunts had 
worked at the House of Patou. I was 
sewing by the age of four, and by high 
school I was making all my own clothes. 
Of course my schoolgirl's clothing bore 
little resemblance to the creations of the 
couturiers. But with all the handmade or 
hand-finished hems, seams, and button- 
holes, and the pulled-thread embroidery 
and intricate darning I had done, when I 
got to Fath's, the only things new to me 
were draping on the form and the preci- 
sion basting he required. 

To show how we worked, I've repro- 
duced one of the dresses I worked on at 
Fath’s (see “Draping a gown on a fitted 
tulle foundation" on pp. 46-49), but I'd 
like also to give you, as well as I can, a lit- 
tle of the flavor of those days that I re- 
member with so much pleasure. 


The House of Fath 

Jacques Fath was already quite a name in 
Paris when Dior appeared on the scene 
that year. Fath was located at 39, avenue 
Pierre ler de Serbie, a few blocks from 
the Champs-Elysees. His building was an 
hotel particulier; such buildings used to 
be the residences of wealthy nobles, and 
have now become embassies, houses of 
couture, and the like. 

The House of Fath had 12 ateliers, or 
workrooms, each one headed by a pre- 
miere or premier who was known by her 
or his first name. Mme Charvet, who was 
the top premiere, we called Mme 
Marinette. Her workroom, one of the 
largest, had 30 seamstresses, with two 
Singer treadle sewing machines (reflect- 
ing how relatively little time we spent at 
the machine), and four or five old-fash- 
ioned irons, heated on a gas hot plate. 
There were two long tables at right angles 
to the windows, with women sitting on 
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both sides, and another table going the 
other way against the wall. Just inside 
ihe entrance was Mme Marinette's table. 
We did not have too much space, yet no 
one complained. 

We sat on stools, which were back- 
breaking at first; only pregnant women 
were allowed chairs. Our room was on the 
top floor, and out our three windows at 
lunch time, we looked down at the street, 
but more often at an apartment across 
the street on the second floor. There we 
could oecasionally see Suzy Solidor, a 
well-known singer, when she came to her 
window—sometimes with Maurice Cheva- 
lier, who was a frequent visitor. 

The best-known model in Paris at that 
time was Bettina, shown in the photo be- 
low, and she was from the House of Fath. 
It was also at that time that Hubert de 
Givenchy was working as an assistant in 
the designing room. 

Among the other names I still remem- 
ber were M. Vincent, premier of one of 
the two tailors’ workrooms, and Swen, 








premier for the millinery workroom. 
Our room was for the flou, meaning we 
worked with fluid fabrics like silk chif- 
fon, silk jersey, and silk crepe for evening 
gowns, though we worked with wool and 
other more stable materials as well. 

Fath was one of the first to create a bou- 
tique at a house of couture. It had 
scarves, some ready-to-wear, costume jew- 
elry, and perfume. This was on the ground 
floor, next to the concierge. On the sec- 
ond and third floors were the salons 
where the collection was shown; the cab- 
ine, or dressing room, for the models; the 
studio where Fath worked; the fitting 
rooms; and the manutention where the 
supplies were kept. The accounting was 
done in a tiny place at the foot of the 
staff's staircase. The two floors above 
were for workrooms. 


How the work progressed 

After the client ordered a dress, the fab- 
ric and all the notions for it were put to- 
gether in the manutention and sent to 


Jacques Fath, one of the youngest of the couturiers in post-war Paris, poses with his top 
model, Bettina. Photograph by Louise Dahl-Wolfe, courtesy of the Center for Creative 


Photography, University of Arizona. 
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the appropriate atelier, where there wasa 
precise hierarchy to handle the work. 

Premiers did most of the muslin drap- 
ing that was the first step after Fath had 
sketched a new design. Mme Marinette 
was a designing premiere (she did fit- 
tings and contributed ideas to the collec- 
tion, as well), so she was often down in 
the cabine. The supervising of our work 
was left to her two secondes (usually a pre- 
miere had only one seconde), who over- 
saw the production of the fashion-fabric 
dresses, both the collection dresses and 
those for clients. Under the secondes 
were the premiere mains, or first hands, 
responsible for individual dresses, who 
in turn had their seconde mains, who as- 
sisted with the time-consuming basting, 
marking, and hemming. If a premiere 
main was very good, she could have as 
many as four second hands, as was the 
case with Janine in our workroom. I 
worked as a second hand until I became a 
first hand, about a year later. Then came 
the petite mains and the apprentices, 
who were in training and worked for ev- 
eryone as needed. All of these women 
had learned to sew as I had, at home or in 
grade school; no one had ever attended a 
technical school. 


Laying out the designs—A dress's 
yardage and notions were given to the 
first hand with the original muslin of the 
sample garment, and the sample itself 
was brought up to be examined for accu- 
racy. The muslin had been marked with a 
permanent chalk along all sewing lines 
and at many points of reference (the 
equivalent of notches on a pattern), CF 
and CB, and at dart points. Since stitch- 
ing on a marked sewing line is more accu- 
rate, we never used seam allowances to 
guide us. The fabric was laid on the table 
face down, and the muslin placed on it, 
with the grains carefully aligned. Exactly 
along every seamline and at each point of 
reference, the muslin was  pinned 
through the material, which was then 
cut, leaving a large margin for seams and 
adjustments. Then all the pin markings 
were transferred to the right side with 
thread markings (see Basics, which starts 
on p. 14) made on the fashion fabric and 
only on the right half of the dress unless 
it was an asymmetric design. When the 
pins were removed, the whole outline of 
the design was there in thread, to guide 
the draping. 


Draping and basting—The premiere 
main would check the client's measure- 
ments and find the nearest size dress 
form tofit, which would be padded where 
needed. If the client was a regular cus- 
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tomer, we might have had a form perma- 
nently fitted to her measurements. 

Next, the premiere main would begin 
draping the garment fabric to the client's 
form, either smaller or larger than the 
original muslin. She would start by 
matching CFs to establish the grain, then 
she'd position the important style lines 
and elements where they needed to be. 
While on the form, the corrected drape 
was re-marked with a different color 
thread, and the original markings were 
removed. This might be the work of the 
second hand, who would then copy the fi- 
nal markings onto all the left-side pieces. 

The entire dress was basted together 
for the first fitting. On construction 
seams like side seams, we always worked 
on the right side, folding one of the two 
sides to be joined on the thread markings 
and pinning it to the other side, match- 
ing all thread markings and points of ref- 
erence. Final seams would be basted this 
way and then turned right sides together 
for machine sewing. Working from the 
right side of the dress means having com- 
plete control of the way your work looks. 
There were three fittings: the all-basted 
one just described, then another with on- 
ly the corrected seams still basted, then 
a final check when all seams were ma- 
chine sewn. 

For hems and the like, the fabric was 
folded on the thread markings for the 
hemline and pinned, then basted through 
both layers from the right side of the 
dress '4 in. from the fold. We basted very 
precisely, with one long stitch and two 
short ones for each pull of the needle, 
which gave the work a very professional 
effect—it must never look like “mother’s 
little stitches" When the edge was bast- 
ed, we would baste again from the inside 
from a pointclosertotheedgeofthehem 
facing. When the basting was done and 
the dress looked finished, Mme Mari- 
nette or Mme Christiane, the seconde, 
would do the first fitting. 

TheverydayIcamein,there wasarush 
on an evening gown with a flowing chif- 
fon skirt with miles of hemline. Four or 
five of us were helping with the roulotte 
(the rolled hem) while the premiere and 
her second were working on the top. The 
teamwork made for good camaraderie 
and a feeling of responsibility to do your 
best work. Each of us took a piece of the 
hem, working sitting on the table. I was 
very worried that my work would not be 
to their satisfaction, but several months 
later, someone remarked to me how well 
I had donethatday. Iloved whatI was do- 
ing, even though my salary for a whole 
year would barely have bought one of 
Fath's simplest afternoon dresses. > 


Draping 

a gown 

on a 

fitted 

tulle 
foundation 


T dress. “Jonguille” (see 
the drawing on p. 49).wasa 
favorite of mine because of 
the challenge the allover 
pleats represented. ICs alsoa 
perfect example of how 
draped. fitted, and strapless 
designs were made. 

Westarted witha complete 
fitting foundation, which 
would become the innermost 
laver on the unlined dress. 
The foundation was made 
from the neckline to the hips 
out ofa double layer of cotton 
tulle: see Supplies. on p. 76. 
This was basted and fitted on 
the client wearing her 
preferred bra. Then the design 
line of the top edge of the 
bodice was marked on thre 
tulle with a folded sean tape 
sewn in by hand, and adjusted 
to the desired tightness on 
the client. 

The draping of the Grecian 
pleats was done on the dress 
form. on lop of the fitted tulle 
torso, pinning every fold to it 
inas many places as 
necessary. The boning had 
been sewn onto the tulle 
before the draping and never 
went over the bust. which had 
to remain soft. Narrow strips 
Of silk were sewn fo the tulle. 
and the boning was slipped 
into the channels formed. 
Once pinned, the draped 
fabric was removed from the 
form and sewn by land. The 
tulle below the waist was 
(trimmed away before the skirt 
was added. The simple skirt 
consisted of l-in. pleats 
around the waist. To 
complete such a dress took a 
full week. It was worn with 
a very long scarf of the same 
Jersey. —S. P.S. 
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Starting the foundation: Stern fits a foundation of two layers of tulle (Fath used cotton) 
from neckline to hipline on her dress form. She thread marks the CF in the middie of a 
large rectangle of double tulle, and pins this to the CF on the form. She pins a tape tightly 
around the bustline, so that it stands away from the form from point to point. After clipping 
fhe tulle to follow the neckline and smoothing if from shoulder to waist as far as the bust, 
she pinches out a couple of inches at the bust point, pins it. ond arranges the tulle from 
tħere fo the side seam so that it's still on grain from top to bottom 
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Shaping the bust (above): Stern trims the 
excess tulle fo create vertical seam al- 
lowances, then relaxes fhe bustline tape 
and pins out a horizontal dart between the 
breasts fo mold the bustline to the CF 


The finished foundation (below) has been 
fitted front and back, and removed so that 
boning can be added. Back on the form, 
the top edge of the strapless design has 
been marked with a folded length of seam 
tape permanently tacked to the tulle. The 
waistline, shoulders, and all seams have 
been thread marked 











Draping the front: With only the back of 
the foundation removed, Stern begins to 
drape the on-grain knit fabric into Ysin. 
pleots, leaving about 2 in. at the top for fin- 
ishing (above). If she'd chosen a woven 
fabric, she'd have used if on the Bias. Each 
pleat is carefully measured all around to 
match it to the others, and is pinned to the 
fulle only, at the sides and along fhe prin- 
cess seamiines. To accommodate the in- 
creased area over the bust, the pleats get 
visibly narrower from the bust to the side 
seams, but their depths increase. When 
fhe front (below) is complete, all layers are 
removed from the form and set aside 
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Draping the back (above): The back is a simple, flat shape, so the fabric can be ar- 
ranged into pleats on the table. The pleats are again measured, and are identical along 
their entire length. Stern bastes them together before cutting them in half to cover the 
bock of fhe foundation. With the foundation back on the form, she pins the back pleats 
one by one fo the tulle pieces along CB and side seams, and in between, then fakes the 
layers off the form and transfers all fhe thread markings from the tulle to the right side 


Stitching the pleats (below): To perma- 
nently tack the pleats, Stern catches each 
one to the pleat above and through to the 
tulle with a few hand stitches, moving down 
each row of pins and replacing every pin 
with a tack just inside the pleat's top edge. 
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Finishing (above): Seams are basfed from 
the right side along the thread markings, 
then machine stitched. Seam allowances 
are hand stitched to the foundation inside, 
and the zipper is attached by hand. A 
seam binding stay around the waist hooks 
at CB fo support the weight of the skirt. 
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Dresses I have known 

Each dress had a name, never a number, 
and some of them will stay in my memo- 
ry forever. All of us loved working on 
these exquisite creations, and we would 
be especially excited by a particularly 
beautiful fabric or a challenging con- 
struction. "Josephine" was a very popu- 
lar style, especially with the Brazilian 
women. Fath was getting some sort of 
subsidy from the Brazilian government 
(the couture industry could never sus- 
tain itself on its own), so we had quite a 
few Brazilian customers. 

"Josephine," shown in the drawing on 
p. 44, had an elegant, tight, floor-length 
skirt that started about 2!^ in. above the 
waist and was made of a black taffeta and 
velvet fabric. The top was of heavy white 
lace, with underarm gussets, short 
sleeves, and a scoop neck. All the seams 
in the lace were invisible, having been 
hand appliquéd by overlapping the seam- 
lines without cutting away a regular 
seam allowance. (See Threads No. 29, pp. 
72-73, for a machine-made version of ap- 
pliquéd seams.) Once basted in place, the 
layer on top was trimmed along the out- 
line of the lace design closest to the seam- 
line. The trimmed edge was hand 
whipped to the underlayer, which was 
cut away underneath afterwards. Under 
the lace wasa flesh-colored souffle, a feath- 
er-weight chiffon. 

The taffeta-velvet fabric had wide 
bands of velvet going along the straight 
grain on one side, so the fabric was used 
cross grain to create a striped hem. Thin 
cross-grain stripes of velvet about 'A in. 
wideand ?6 in. apart went up the skirt to 
the waist. There were three inverted 
pleats at the back of the skirt starting at 
the knee, and there was a center-back 
seam, but the rest of the fitting was done 
equally in each of the taffeta spaces, leav- 
ing the beautiful velvet lines untouched 
and hiding the seams. 

"Jonquille," which means daffodil, was 
originally done in yellow silk jersey. I did 
one in black for Rita Hayworth. It was a 
strapless, Grecian-pleated dress (see the 
illustration at left), and l've reproduced 
it, starting on p. 46, in the original yellow. 

Another of my favorites (I can't remem- 
ber its name) was an evening gown made 
of a beautiful heavy white-and-pink ot- 
toman, a fabric with wide, flat, cross- 
grain ribs. The top had a simple dart go- 
ing from the waistline to the bust. The 
strapless line had a wide bias cuff rolling 
down over the bust and narrowing in the 
back. The whole cuff had genuine irrides- 
cent seashells sewn onto it, reflecting the 
mother-of-pearl quality of the fabric. The 
skirt was enormous and heavy and ar- 


ranged into eight inverted pleats. In each 
pleat the folds were repeated three times, 
so the tiny waist literally burst out into 
the skirt below. It is one of my fondest vi- 
sual memories. To support the heavy 
skirt on the client, we made the waistline 
stay from two lengths of narrow gros- 
grain sewn together, which we fitted 
tightly around the waist and attached to 
the waist seam inside. This was hooked 
before zipping the dress up. Every dress 
had a similar stay, but usually a single 
layer of seam binding was sufficient. 


All was not work 

In the Middle Ages, each corporation 
(like a guild or union) had a patron saint. 
Saint Catherine is the patron saint of 
seamstresses, and her day is the 25th of 
November. In the late 1940s, St. Cather- 
ine's Day was a very important festivity 
for the entire couture industry. 

I remember one particular St. Cather- 
ine’s Day because we had a Catherinette 
in our workroom. To be a Catherinette, 
you had to be 25 years old and unmar- 
ried. Janine, spoken of before, was wait- 
ing until after Saint Catherine’s Day to 
make her wedding plans. She was 25. As 
the tradition required, a beautiful hat 
was made for her. Swen made one incor- 
porating images of the changes in fash- 
ion that we were experiencing. On a little 
platform, held on the top of the head bya 
band going down the back of the neck, he 
placed a standing wheel of Time. On one 
side wasa doll in a short dress, and on the 
other side was one with a long dress in 
the famous style of the “New Look.” 

Of course, that day we did not work but 
came in for the banquet Fath was offer- 
ing. We ate in our workrooms and later 
we went down to the salons for music and 
champagne. Early in the evening every- 
body was invited to the reception given 
for Fath at the Brazilian Embassy. Still 
continuing the tradition, as the evening 
wore on, groups of friends went out danc- 
ing in the nightclubs where we would 
find contests for the best hat. Of course 
we went with our Catherinette, and she 
won several contests. This went on all 
night, as all of Parisian night life celebrat- 
ed St. Catherine. Around five o’clock in 
the morning, we wound up at les Halles, 
the old central market, where we break- 
fasted on onion soup. 

These are the fond memories of a 
midinette, or seamstress, from a differ- 
ent time—a time when great pride was 
taken in the work done. 


Suzanne Pierrette Stern lives in Los An- 
geles, where she teaches draping at Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical College. 
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Desperately 





Seeking Sergers 


What's in a state-of-the-art 
overlock and how to buy one 


by Carol Adney 


hen I bought my first 
serger, back in 1984, the 
. choice was a relatively 
c C^ easy one. There weren't 
many on the market, and I bought the 
only one that had a built-in light. The ma- 
chine I chose was also unique in that it 
used regular sewing-machine needles in- 
stead of industrial ones, it handwheeled 
counterclockwise like other domestic 
machines, and it didn’t vibrate excessive- 
ly. (Some machines ran like jackham- 
mers, and some manufacturers offered 
special pads to dampen the jolting, or 
suction cups to keep the machines from 
bouncing off the table.) 

I opted then for a machine that over- 
locked with only three threads. My trust- 
ed mechanic counseled me that sergers 
that could be modified to overlock with 
different thread arrangements were still 
developmental, and that he had repaired 
too many of them for his taste. He said to 
keep it simple, so I did. 

Times change, new ideas develop, and I 
recently decided that it was time to up- 
date and upgrade. So I set off on a quest 
for the perfect serger and along the way 
gathered information on the newest fea- 
tures that you might find useful in your 
own search. Although many companies 
still offer basic three-thread sergers, vol- 
unteers and I tested only four- and five- 
thread sergers, because those are the state 
of the art these days. Our observations 
and conclusions are presented on pp. 
54-55 and summarized in a chart on p. 53. 





Totally different machines 
The choice of sergers today is mind-bog- 
gling. The number of brands has in- 
creased dramatically, and each brand 
may offer four or more models. 

The features that sold me my first serg- 
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er are now standard equipment for most 
brands, and the issues havebecome more 
complex. Tension adjustment is much 
easier: All thoselittle knobs that protrud- 
ed from the face of the machine and 
could intimidate users by their sheer 
numbers are now often replaced by sim- 
pler-to-use mechanisms. The new lay-in 
tension (see right-hand photo on p. 52) re- 
quires only that you lay the thread down 
and through a slit, rather than wrap it 
around a tension knob. 

Years of engineering and redesign have 
solved most of the early problems of ma- 
chines that can be adjusted (converted) 
to make stitches with fewer than the stan- 
dard threads. These days, a four-thread 
machine can often be threaded to use on- 
ly three or two threads; five-thread ma- 
chines to use four or less. Two., three-, 
four-, or five-thread capability, all in the 





The foot of this serger was removed fo re- 
veal the two feed dogs—in front and back 
of the needle—of a differential feed mech- 
anism. You can adjust the rate of one of the 
dogs to change the ratio at which the fab- 
ric is pulled into and away from the needle. 


same machine, seems to present few 
problems for either the user or the me- 
chanic. The reliability of the four- and 
five-thread convertible machines has in- 
creased so much that even first-time serg- 
er buyers can choose these machines 
knowing that they will do what they are 
advertised to do. What are the stitch pos- 
sibilities if you start with four or five 
threads? To help you in your search I’ve 
included descriptions of the possible 
overlock stitches in the drawing on the 
facing page and indicated the machines’ 
capabilities in the chart on p. 53. 


Differential feed 
The biggest issue facing buyers today is 
whether to buy a serger with differential 
feed, a new feature thatallows you to con- 
trol the rate at which the fabric is pulled 
into and past the needle. Not all machines 
include differential f eed as standard, but 
I feel that this feature is a great addition. 
All of the machines that we tested have it. 
Contrary to popularbelief, the primary 
purpose of differential feed is not to make 
ruffles and gathers. Its main function is 
to prevent a wobbly edge when sewing 
across the grain of stretchy knits, and to 
prevent puckers when overlocking seams 
in slippery fabrics such as silk. To under- 
stand differential feed, it's helpful to com- 
pare it to the feed mechanism of regular 
sewing machines and the older sergers. 
Thefeed dog is the toothed moving part 
that shows through the throat plate of 
your machine under the presser foot. It 
pulls the fabric along at a constant rate. 
As the feed dog moves, the presser foot 
pushes down on the top of the fabric, cre- 
ating drag. With most wovens and stable 
knits, the competing action of the feed 
dog and presser foot causes little prob- 
lem. With very stretchy or sheer fabrics, 
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though, the stretching in front of the nee- 
dle and different rates at which top and 
bottom fabric layers approach the needle 
make for poor-quality seams, lettuce 
edges, and puckers. 

In differential-feed machines, a pair of 
dogs, onein f ront and one behind the nee- 
dle (photo on facing page), replaces the 
single feed dog. Each dog moves indepen- 
dently, and you usually change the speed 
of one dog so that it's slower or faster 
than the other. While adjustment of the 
speed relationship between the two feed 
dogs, called the differential feed ratio, 
doesn't directly counteract the feed/foot 
competition like a walking foot does, it 
does give the same effect. (A walking foot, 
also called an even-feed foot, moves fab- 
rics from front to back like a feed dog.) 

The differential feedratio is usually ad- 
justed by turning a single knob or chang- 
ing the position of a lever. For stretchy 
fabrics, you adjust the ratio so that the 
front feed dog moves the material faster 
than the rear one. This keeps the seam 
from stretching out of shape before it 
reaches the needle, and results in a flat, 
nonwavy seam. Sheer fabrics need to be 
fed to the needle more slowly to keep 
them from puckering, so you adjust the 
ratio in the opposite direction. 


Serger stitches 

Most machines these days can be ad just- 
ed to make a variety of overlock stitches 
with different numbers of threads (see 
the drawings at right and the chart on 
p. 53). All the sergers we tried have two 
straight needles on top. There are also 
two or three needles in the base called 
loopers, which form the serpentine loops 
characteristic of overlocking stitches. 
Four-thread sergershavean upper looper 
thatformsthe loops on the top side of the 
fabric and a lower looper that forms 
loops on the underside. (For a look at a 
looper, see the left-hand photo on p. 52.) 
Fivethread sergers have an additional 
looper that helps create a chain stitch 
(more on this below). 

My original low-tech serger, which has 
only onestraight needle and the two loop- 
ers, makes the basic threethread over- 
lock (drawing A at right) All the ma- 
chines we tried can make a three-thread 
overlock stitch. Three threads—one from 
a top needle, one from the upper looper, 
and one from the lower looper—inter- 
lock. This compound stitch encases the 
edge of the fabric and keeps wovens from 
fraying. It also forms an elastic seam that 
is wonderful for T-shirt knits. 

Two-thread stitches, variations of the 
three-thread stitch, are made by either of 
two methods. One type of mechanism 
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pulls the lower looper thread around the 
edge of the fabric to the top side of the fab- 
ric so the straight needle thread catches 
it on the bottom and the top (drawing B). 
The second type of mechanism pulls the 
straight-needle thread to the underside, 
forming loops, and catches it at the fabric 
edge and inside with the upper looper 
thread (drawing C). Two-thread stitches 
have the same attributes as the three- 
thread stitch, and use less thread. Two 
threads make a less secure seam than 
three threads, though. If the looper 
thread breaks, the whole seam can come 
out. Only three machines we tested can 
make a two-thread overlock (see p. 53). 
For those of us who are accustomed to 
three-thread sergers, four-thread serg- 
ers—which have two straight needles, two 
loopers, and four separate spools of 
thread—can at first appear downright in- 
timidating. Remain calm, take a deep 
breath, and look at what that extra 
thread and needle can do for you. 
Super-stretchy Knits, such as spandex, 
require more stretch than a mere three- 
thread seam can handle. The stresses on 
an activewear seam are enormous, and 
the same seam that holds a baggy T-shirt 
adequately gives out under the strain of a 
formfitting tank top or bathing suit. En- 
ter the fourthread mock safety stitch 
(drawing D). It’s called a mock safety 
stitch because a true safety stitch in- 
volves a separate line of chain stitching 
(see below). Only the five-thread ma- 
chines can make a true safety stitch. 
Added to the workhorse three-thread 
stitch is another row of stitching that an- 
chors the looper threads in the seam al- 
lowance. Two needles pierce the fabric, 
and two rows of straight stitches absorb 
the punishment of the aerobic workout. 
If one thread breaks, the other will save 
the day. All of the machines we tried 
make a four-thread mock safety stitch. 


But you don't sew knits? 

Well I don't sew knits much either. Most 
of the time, I move back and forth between 
my sewing machine, where I sew seams, 
and my old serger, where I finish seam al- 
lowances so the threads won't fray. So I 
took a hard look at five-thread machines, 
which can sew a seam and overlock the 
edges—two lines of stitching in one pass. 
Five-thread machines can make a true 
Jour- or five-thread safety stitch (drawings 
E and F), which combines a line of chain 
stitching (two threads) with two or three- 
thread overlocking. Five-thread machines 
have two needles, two loopers, and one 
chain-stitch looper (left-hand photo on 
p. 52). All three five-thread sergers we 
tested can make a line of chain stitch 


Typical serger stitches 
A. 3-thread overlock 















€j Needle thread 
LJ Upper looper 
E] Lower looper 


B. 2-thread pvenagk een 


= 


@ Needle thread 
El Lower looper 


Lower looper 
thread wraps 
around 
fabric edge. 


C. 2-thread overlock (variation) 


Needie thread 
LJ Upper looper 


Needle thread 
pulled to the 
bottom and 
caught by looper. 


D. 4-thread mock safety 


Right needle thread 
Left needle thread 
LJ Upper looper 
C] Lower looper 


2-thread 


E. 4-thread safety | Ae iR 
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Bi Right needle 
O Left needle 

O Upper looper 
LJ Chain-stitch looper 


True safety stitches consist of 
two separate lines of stitching. 


3-thread Chain 


F. §-thread safety | overiock k stitch 






Right needle 

O Left needle 

[ Upper looper 
Lower looper 
Chain-stitch looper 
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New serger features—five needles (left, Einalock) and lay-in tension (right, White Super 


Lock). A five-thread serger has two straight needles on top, an upper looper (marked by 
the pink dot), a lower looper (orange triangle), and a chain looper (green square). In 
White's version of lay-in tension, the user lays the thread into the slot next fo a tension 
wheel; the mechanism is opened by pushing down a metal level on the right of the serger. 


without accompanying overlocking. 

For along time I thought I'd be compro- 
mising my sewing if I used a chain stitch. 
I thought of the chain stitching on the top 
of a sugar sack that unravels neatly as 
soon as you cut one stitch, and I had vi- 
sions of my clothing coming apart on the 
bus. The chain stitch made by sergers is 
not that variety; a two-thread chain can 
be pulled out only if you pull both 
threads at the same time and ?f you pull 
from the correct end of the seam. 

One distinct advantage of chain stitch- 
ing is that it does not draw up the fabric 
like a regular sewing machine stitch, a 
lockstitch, can. (For a detailed look at lock- 
stitches, see Threads No. 32, pp. 65-67.) 
For a sewing machine to form a proper 
stitch, both the needle and bobbin 
threads must be under tension. Unfortu- 
nately, with tension along the whole 
length of the seam, the result—especially 
with lightweight fabrics or stretchy syn- 
thetic threads—is shortening of the seam. 
Puckering may not appear for several 
hours or until the garment is washed, be- 
cause the threads don't immediately con- 
tract to their unstretched conditions. 
Those odd puckers that you often see on 
the outseam of silk pants made of fine 
fabric are the result of lockstitch tension. 

A chain stitch is sewn under much more 
relaxed circumstances. Because the seam 
is composed of chain stitches on the un- 
derside, there's some give built into the 
seam. The two layers of fabric are held 
face to face just as securely as with a regu- 
lar lockstitch, but the seam stays the 
same length as the rest of the fabric. 
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What to know before you buy 

Now that you know some of the new serg- 
er technology awaiting you, you're nearly 
ready to go shopping. If you've never used 
a serger before, or have experience with 
only one model, I encourage you to use as 
many different ones as you can before 
buyingone. Many adult ed. programs and 
junior colleges offer sewing classes and 
have sergers for students to use. Look for 
sewing seminars offered through enrich- 
ment programs and fabric stores. Each 
encounter with a serger will make you a 
better-informed consumer. 

You are the one who will be sewing with 
your serger, not the salesperson who 
demonstrates its amazing capabilities in 
the store. After hearing what she or he 
has to say, ask to use the machine your- 
self. l'd be a little suspicious of a machine 
I wasn't allowed to test drive. Completely 
unthread the machine and try rethread- 
ing it yourself. Some machines are easy 
to thread, and some were designed as tor- 
ture devices. The position of the presser- 
foot lift, the placement of the on/off 
switch, and the clarity of the threading di- 
agrams are things you will have to deal 
with daily, and the whole usefulness of 
the machine depends upon your being 
comfortable with them. 

Small details make one serger perfect 
for one seamster and a horror for anoth- 
er, and these are what I urge you to con- 
centrate on when you're shopping. Don't 
buy a serger just because it's the same 
brand asthe lockstitch machine you love. 
If it'S engineered by a different team and 
built forrather than by the company that 


you trust, the only similarities to their 
sewing machines may be color and logo. 
And for heaven's sake, don't buy a ma- 
chine just because it matches your other 
machine or your sewing room. 


Advice and repair—The most important 
person in your relationship with your 
serger, after you, is your sewing machine 
dealer. When you need technical advice, 
only the person who represents the man- 
ufacturer and the machine can help. 
Shop as wisely for a dealer as you would 
fora machine. 

I know that when new-sewing-machine 
fever strikes, the last thing you want to 
consider is the possibility that the ma- 
chine will need adjusting or repair. In re- 
ality, though, the time to think about ser- 
vice is before you buy. Ask the dealer 
whether repairs to the model you are con- 
sidering are done on the premises. If not, 
where is the machine sent for repair, and 
what is the turnaround time? Some deal- 
ers offer good bargains, but must send 
machines to the nearest large city or to 
the manufacturer for even simple prob- 
lems like a burr on a looper. You may pay 
slightly more for a machine purchased 
from a shop with a mechanic, but you'll 
save time and shipping charges later. I 
chose to buy my original serger from a 
dealer who is also a technician, and my 
serger has never spent a night away from 
home. The small glitches it developed in 
eight years of hard sewing have all been 
repaired while I waited. 

While machine manufacturers offer 
services and incentives to dealers, indi- 
vidual dealers are free in many cases to 
provide consumer services on their own. 
Warranties are a casein point. The manu- 
facturer may offer a one-year parts-and-la- 
bor guarantee, which the dealer is obligat- 
ed to honor. But some dealers may, based 
on their experience with certain ma- 
chines, choose to extend the coverage. I 
have known dealers to provide a separate 
certificate to cover labor charges for two 
or three years after the expiration of the 
manufacturer's warranty. 


Never pay list—This oft-heard advice is 
certainly appropriate in buying sewing 
machines and sergers. The manufactur- 
er's suggested retail price (MSRP—see the 
chart on the facing page) has very little to 
do with what you actually have to pay for 
the machine of your dreams. Many deal- 
ers use the MSRP only as a comparative 
figure to show you whata "good deal" you 
are getting. Dealers will offer a discount- 
ed figure with no nudging at all and, if 
you play the game right, will keep dis- 
counting. While you're bargaining for a 
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serger, check out the accessories that 
come with it. Also ask about optional ac- 
cessories, which may be cheaper—if not 
thrown in forfree—if you buy them when 
you purchase the machine. Optional 
items may include f eet for serging elastic, 
blind hems, rolled hems, sequins and 
pearls, and piping. Other accessories are 
videos, seam tape and cord guides, nee- 
dle-holder magnifiers, eye and serger 
guards, and bias binders. 

Manufacturers have incentive pro- 
grams, and sometimes dealers can get 
special prices on machines if they buy in 
large quantities or if they order at a trade 
show. Dealers can pass the savings along 
at their discretion. If their machines 
don't move, they'll have a sale. Yes, they 
will even discount the sale price, so don't 
be in a rush. Take your time, and ask 
when the machines will be on sale and 
what the sale price will be. Don't commit 
too early. The best advice is to say noth- 
ing. Just listen, and as the salesperson 
keeps talking, she may make you a better 
deal than even she had in mind. 


How will you learn to use it?—Many 
manufacturers provide training and 
seminars for their dealers so that the 
dealers can offer consumer classes and 
instruction in using their sergers. It is up 
to the individual dealership to stay cur- 
rent with new methods and develop- 
ments in machines, so don't just ask 
about classes. Find out when the instruc- 
tor last attended a serger seminar. Ask 
whether the seminar covered the model 
you are considering or only the top-of-the- 
line machine. If there is any hesitation in 
answering your questions now, there may 
be difficulty in getting answers later. 

Find out whether the instructor is a 
shop employee or whether the shop con- 
tracts with someone outside. There is 
some advantage to having someone avail- 
able to answer your sewing questions 
during business hours, but a contract in- 
structor may have put more time and en- 
ergy into learning to use all the features 
of your machine. 

Do your homework, shop well, then use 
your serger for projects you couldn't at- 
tempt without it. Make a pair of spandex 
bicycle shorts, stop seam allowances 
from terminal ravel, and en joy. L] 


When she is not sewing, Carol Adney en- 
joys talking machine language and trans- 
lating for those who are not machine 
bilingual. She wishes to thank Newman's 
Sewing Machines of Springfield, MA, and 
Art and Jenny’s Sewing Center of Ventu- 
ra, CA, for sharing technical advice and 
experience with her. 
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A hands-on review of four- 
and five-thread sergers 


| 


To gather as much useful information 


as possible within a reasonable length of 


time, I limited the first-ever Threads 
serge-off evaluation to four- and five- 
thread machines with differential feed, 
since these represent the state of the art. 
Seven volunteers and I threaded, tested, 
and evaluated each serger under 
conditionsassimilar as possible to give 
fair treatment across the board. Our test 
group consisted of six seamsters who 
had never threaded a serger before (one 
had sewn on onethat was already 
threaded), one who had some 
experience with one brand of serger, 
and one who had extensive experience. 

Several volunteers began the test with 
high hopes of liking one machine or 
another, based on the reputation or 
their personal experience with a 
sewing machine brand. Each was 
surprised at the results, for while 
everyone found a serger she could be 
enthusiastic about, in no case was it the 
one she expected. 

Our conclusion is that each machine 
performs pretty much as the 
manufacturer says it will. All the 
machines sew acceptably on various 
weights of fabric, and they all make the 
stitches they claim to make. The chief 
difference is that some machines are 
easier to use. 

Thecharton p. 53 shows how the 
testers rated the machines for ease of 
operation (1 for the easiest, to 5 for the 
most difficult), but the numbers don’t 
say itall. Naturally, the more aserger 
owner uses a new serger, the less critical 
become issues such as instruction, 
diagram, and chart clarity. Adjustment 
of mechanical features such as tension, 
stitch length, stitch width, and 
differential feed may be much more 
critical in the long run. Here are some 
conclusions drawn from testers’ written 
comments and observations. 


Tension adjustment 

Some testers had difficulty getting the 
threads into the tensions, whether the 
tensions were conventional knob style 
or lay-in. Some machines even had a 
tension release, but that didn’t help, 
either. The gap appears to be in the 
instructions: Testers found no clear 
directions, except in one case, for 
making sure the threads were properly 
set in the tensioning devices. 





Machines generally had either 
lay-in or knobs. The Elna was an 
exception, with lay-in tension for 
the needle threads and knobs for 
the loopers. 


Stitch length 

We found three types of length 
adjustment—levers, dials, and a 
combination of button or lever and a 
knob. Adjusting the stitch length 
involves only the movement of the 
feed dogs. 

The Viking, Elna, and Singer have 
their adjusting mechanisms on the 
front of the machine. On the Viking and 
the Elna, you adjust the stitch length by 
moving a sliding indicator up or down. 
This was deemed very easy. The Singer 
has a dial in front, but it was difficult to 
move smoothly and hard to read. 

Machines that have side dials were 
rated easy to use, especially on the 
Simplicity, New Home, and Riccar, 
which all have a length indicator in 
the front. 

The third type involves a multistep 
procedure. For the Pfaff and the Baby 
Lock, this means holding a button or 
lever on the left side of the machine 
while turning a knob on the right side. 
On theBrother, you have toopen a door 
on the left and release a lever inside, set 
thelength from the outside, and snap 
the lever down and close the door. 

Some may consider these length 
adjustments to be complicated when 
they compare them to setting the stitch 
length on a regular sewing machine, but 
I find allof them an improvement over 
the method I use on my older serger: 
open a door, use a screwdriver to loosen 
ascrew, set the length, tighten the 
screw, close the door. Because I change 
the stitch length for each different 
weight of fabric, and sometimes for 
different stitch densities within a 
garment, the ease of adjustment is a 
major consideration for me. 


Stitch width 

Adjusting the width of the stitch is 
much less straightforward than the 
length adjustment because width 
involves changing the relative positions 
of the needles and the cutter. Of the 
machines tested, only the Viking allows 
you simply to dial up a new stitch 
width. Most of the others (Pfaff, Baby 
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Volunteers gather to test 13 state-of-the-art sergers. (Photo by Susan Kahn) 


Lock, Juki, Singer, Riccar, and both 
Berninas) must have their knives 
disengaged before changing the position 
of the lower cutter. The White, 
Simplicity, New Home, Elna, and 
Brother sergers have throat plates with 
different sizes of thread fingers over 
which the stitches form. The completed 
stitches slide off the fingers. You have to 
change the plate to make stitches of 
different widths. The Elna makes it 
easier by having plates that snap on and 
offinstead of havingscrewsto remove, 
but the testers rated anything that had 
to be removed and replaced as more 
difficult than anything that didn t. 

My old serger also changes width by 
changing plates. When 1 first got it I 
changed plates frequently, but after 
years of use I now leave the widest plate 


on all the time except when rolling hems. 


Thereissolittle difference between 3.5 
and5mm that I really see no need to 
change. If I had a machine with an easier 
method, though, I'd probably use it. 


Differential feed 

We tested several different fabrics on 
each machine: lightweight wool suiting, 
medium-weight blends, lightweight silk, 
slinky polyester, and two weights of 
spandex. The testers were intrigued with 
the different effects they could get by 
adjusting the differential feed when 
stitching each fabric, although the wool 
and medium-weights seemed to be little 
affected. The silk and spandex got the 
mostattention and werethe most fun. 
All machinesexceptthe Singer and the 
Brother allow you to adjust the 
differential while sewing. 
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There are three basic ways to ad just the 


feed. Of the machines we tested, only the 
Viking and the Elna use a slider on the 
front of the machine. The Baby Lock has 
a lever on the side which is visible from 
the front. The majority (Pfaff, White, 
Simplicity, New Home, Juki, Riccar, and 
both Berninas) havea dial on one side or 
the other, which requires you to look 
around the side to see where you're 
setting the number. Since the actual 
number isn't critical and you can adjust 
as you sew, this was found to be as easy 
as the front-mounted mechanisms. 

Differential feed adjustment on the 
Singer and the Brother were judged 
much more difficult. The adjustment is 
inside the case and requires that you 
open a door, loosen either a lever or 
screw, set the differential feed, tighten 
the lever or screw, then close the 
machine door. 


Charts and instructions 

The testers' negative comments revolved 
mostly around the instructions. They 
wished for clearer drawings and charts, 
and for better written directions to take 
them through the steps. They found the 
perspective of some of the drawings 
confusing, and had trouble locating 
machine parts in some cases. 

Several of the machines have 
instructions in two languages on the 
same page. This was very confusing. In 
Elna’s owner’s manual, an important 
note was printed in French in the 
English section of the text. You'd need to 
be able to read French to be aware of the 
importance of purchasing the correct 
double needle for the machine. 
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Noise and vibralion 

Only the Viking, White, and Elna were 
found to have no vibration. The others 
all had some; the Baby Lock had the 
most vibration. 


The Simplicity, Juki, Singer, and Riccar 
machines were called “noisy” by the 
raters, while the Viking, Elna, Brother, 
and Bernina Bernette were rated "quiet." 

Theremaining five machines tested 
were either “whiny” (such was the case 
with the Pfaff, Baby Lock. and New 
Home) or described as having a “deep, 
solid sound” (as in the White and the 
Bernina Funlock). 


Bravo for five-threads 

The perceived complexity of five-thread 
machines by consumers has discouraged 
many manufacturers from marketing 


| them. The three we tested were the only 


ones available at the time. I find thatto 
beashame.The extra flexibility of five 
threads is definitely appealing to me, 
now that I have passed the novice stage 
of serging. 

Among the five-thread models, the 
Elna topped out, garnering a rating of 
twice as easy to use as the other two. 
Both the Pfaff and Singer were 
considered very difficult to learn and 
ad just, and several testers felt inclined 
to quit before finishing with them. The 
Pfaff in particular seems to be more 
intimidating than necessary. While the 
other machines change numbers of 
threads and stitch type by eliminating 
one or morethreads and moving 
needles, the Pfaff requires different 
thread paths, marked by different colors 
and shapes. —C. A. 
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You'll be surprised it is to make a beautiful 
felt hat like one of these by Carol Sperling. Her cuffed, 
cloche, and toque styles all begin the same way, as cones © 
of d wool that are easy to make and shape at home. 
Embellishments such as embroidery add personal fashion 
touches. (Phot by Robert Marsala) 
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even years ago I attended a 
workshop on Norwegian hand 
felting because I wanted to 
learn to make felted boot lin- 
ers. As with many workshops, my great- 
est thrill came from an entirely unexpec- 
ted direction—an introduction to hand- 
felted wool hats—rather than from the 
boots, seamless mittens, and bags we also 
made. Now, 600-plus hats later, I'd like to 
share the basic felting technique, along 
with some of the hat tricks I've learned. 

Most of my hats are designed with Min- 
nesota wintersin mind. Becausefelt hats 
are windproof and water repellent, they 
are warmer than knitted hats. And since 
they aren't elastic, they don't crush hair 
styles the way most knitted hats do. As a 
special bonus, most can also be folded to 
fit into a pocket or a suitcase. 

While some rather complicated physi- 
cal reactions occur in the felting process, 
none of the tools or ingredients is at all 
complex. Basically, wool fibers bond 
when subjected to hot water, soap, and ag- 
itation. You start your hat by forming a 
felt envelope on the sides of a simple flat 
canvas pattern to which the wool will not 
bond. Continued agitation shrinks and 
hardens the felt, which can then be 
steamed and molded over a form into the 
desired shape. 





Before it becomes felt 

Ilike to use different types of wool for dif- 
ferent styles of hats. Fine wools will pro- 
duce a smoother, denser, firmer feltthan 
medium wools. I take advantage of this 
and use fine wools such as merino and 
corriedale when I want to make a hat 
with a lot of styling details for which a 
firm felt would be most appropriate. For 
less constructed, softer hats, medium 
wool, such as romney or perendale, that 
yields a softer, more pliable felt is better. 


Layering fleece for felting 


1. Place four layers of carded fleece on top 
of pattern, laying each perpendicular to 





Over the years I have also experimented 
with blending wools to get the various 
textures I want: smooth, hairy, firm, soft, 
etc. I also occasionally blend mohair 
(from angora goats) or angora rabbit fur 
with the wool. 

I prefer to prepare wool from a raw 
fleece (see Basics, which starts on p. 14, 
for information on processing fleece), 
but you can get started by using pro- 
cessed batts. See Supplies, on p. 76, for 
wool sources ranging from raw fleece, 
which will require the most preparation, 
to already carded batts, which will re- 
quire no preparation. I use from 60 to 
120g of wool (2 to 4 oz.) per hat depend- 
ing on the style and size, layering half on 
each side of my flat canvas hat pattern, as 
shown in the drawings below. 


Starting a hat 

For each style of hat that I make, which 
includes brimmed and cuffed hats, 
berets, helmets, and scotties, several of 
which are shown on the facing page, I 
start with a flat canvas pattern that is like 
asimplified cross section of the hat. Most 
of the women’s hats that I make these 
days have a crown circumference of ei- 
ther 22'4 or 23% in. But since the felting 
process involves a lot of shrinking, I 
make my hat pattern about one-third 
larger all over than the desired finished 
size (fine wools shrink even more than 
coarser wools). Therefore, for the 22)4-in. 
fine wool cuffed hat that I demonstrate 
making in this article, the flat pattern is 
about 15 in. wide just above the slight 
flare for the cuff. 

I place half the batts on one side of the 
canvas in four layers (see left-hand draw- 
ing below). The first and third layers are 
aligned lengthwise with the pattern and 
follow its curves; the second and fourth 
layers follow the horizontal curves of the 










pattern. Fleece from all layers extends be- 
yond the edges of the pattern for about 
1!^ inches. The lengthwise layers extend 
beyond the top and bottom of the pat- 
tern, and the horizontal layers extend 
over the sides. 

Now I fold the excess fleece on the brim 
edge up onto the fleece layers even with 
the pattern edge and press it with my 
steam iron. Then I fold the excess fleece 
over the pattern crown and sides to the 
unlayered side of the canvas and press 
(middle drawing). To startthe felting pro- 
cess, I press and steam this half hat un- 
der a damp press cloth. 

I turn the pattern over and layer fleece 
just as before on the other side of the can- 
vas, fold the edges as before (this time the 
sides and crown overlap the already- 
fleecy side). The trick to making a really 
expert hat is tapering the thickness of the 
fleece layers toward the edges of the pat- 
tern so that when you overlap the fleece, 
it remains the same thickness on all 
parts of the hat. The felt will become thin- 
ner, more compact, and stronger as it 
shrinks to the size I want. After the form 
is completely wrapped, a good steam 
with a wet towel and hot iron (cotton set- 
ting) starts the felting process. 


Soft felting 
The permanent bonding of wool fibers re- 
quires only moisture and mechanical ac- 
tion. Heat and alkalinity hasten the pro- 
cess. I use a small electric hot pot to heat 
(and reheat) the soapy water. A bar of 
Ivory soap supplies the alkalinity. (If you 
have sensitive skin, as I do, use castile 
soap such as Kirk's Castile Soap, which 
seems less irritating. I buy itat the super- 
market.) And I provide the mechanical 
action with good old elbow grease. 

I gradually moisten the wool around 
the canvas form by pouring hot water 
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over it and patting it in. Keeping my 
hands soapy prevents the wool from 
sticking to them and gradually increases 
the alkalinity. Gently patting and pounc- 
ing the wool with my fingers as shown 
above continues the felting process. As 
the fibers begin to intermesh, I change 
the patting to gentle rubbing and eventu- 
ally to firmer hand action. When the top 
side of the hat becomes bonded together, 
Iturnitoverand work on the other side. I 
repeat this several times. 

When I can lift the brim free from the 
form, I gently remove the canvas, turn 
the hat inside out, and work on the in- 
side. The wool has become felt if, when 
you pinch it, it stands up in a cohesive 
peak. Get it as hard as you can on the can- 
vas because that will make fulling 
(shrinking and hardening) the felt easier. 
Atthis point, I rinse the loosely felted hat 
and let it dry propped up. I think the dry- 
ing provides a rest period that makes the 
second stage, fulling, much easier. 


Hardening and shrinking 
I use the Middle Eastern rolling tech- 
nique on a Scandinavian felting board (a 
metal washboard or a hardwood board 
with grooves routed in it works fine) to 
firm the felt and shrink the hat down to 
the size I want. I roll the hat along its 
length (side to side) into a solid tube. 
Then, using more hot water and soap, I 
roll the soapy, wet tube hard against the 
felting board. I unroll it, reroll it moving 
the fold slightly, and continue rolling it 
against the board—over and over, as 
shown above right, until the hat has 
shrunk to the desired size. Until I devel- 
oped an eye for this, I used an oilcloth flat 
pattern of the hat to compare size as I 
fulled. It won't matter if you full the hat a 
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little small because you can stretch it 
quite a bitin blocking. If the hat isa brim 
style, I give extra attention to the brim 
area to make it more firmly felted than 
the crown. This process takes about 30 to 
45 minutes, depending on the fleece. 

After rinsing the hat blank several 
times, once in vinegar water to neutralize 
the soap in the wool, and giving it a spin 
(spin cycle only) in the washing machine 
to remove excess moisture, the hardest 
work is done. Don’t make more than two 
hats a day because of the wear and tear on 
your hands, arms, and shoulders. 

If I want the felt colored, it can be dyed 
at any time after the soft felt stage. Just 
make sure that every bit of the soap has 
been rinsed out or the dye won't take 
properly. I use Ciba Kiton acid dyes from 
PRO Chemical & Dye Inc. (see Supplies). 

When the fulled hat is dry, and if the 
style is to be brimmed or stiff, I add a 
hardening substance. In olden times, hat- 
ters jealously guarded their hardening 
formulas, which contained things like 
tallow, resins, and glues. 5ome of the hats 
were so stiffly hardened that a person 
could stand on them. There are two sub- 
stances I use for stiffening. One is a felt 
stiffener, Silver Label Felt Hat Stiffener, 


that is brushed onto dry felt (this con- 


tains solvents and requires good ventila- 
tion). The other is liquid starch in about a 
50 percent solution. The starch is not as 
permanent as the commercial stiffener, 
but an occasional pressing with the 
steam iron after a spritz of spray starch 
restores the brim's snap. After the starch 
is dry, or nearly so, I press the hat into a 
cone shape with my steam iron both in- 
side and out, making sure to remove any 
creases or seams. I then store it until the 
final blocking. 








All it takes to transform wool into felt is hot water, soap, and elbow 
grease. Sperling begins the process with gentle patting (left) that 
becomes increasingly vigorous as felting begins. After the hat blank 
has become soft felt, it's ready for even more strenuous agitation 
on a felting board (above) to harden it and shrink it to about 
two-thirds ifs original size. 


. 





Blocking 

These days, I block hats on one of two alu- 
minum-covered wooden skull blocks ( left- 
hand photo, facing page), with circumfer- 
ences of 22!^ and 23!^ inches. Countless 
women have told me they couldn't find 
hats large enough to fit them. From this, 
ve concluded that heads smaller than 
221^ in. are really the exception. 

It would be nice to have an assortment 
of hat blocks, but they aren't absolutely 
necessary. Many improvisations work. 
For years, I used the larger two Revere 
Ware stainless steel mixing bowls in my 
nested set to block the crown. The outer 
circumference of the smaller bowl should 
be the same as the desired crown size. 
Raiseitonatall can, a vase, or whatever. I 
use the larger bowl only in the finishing 
stage. The tip of the ironing board is good 
for blocking brims, and a tailors’ ham or 
rolled towels work finefor berets. 

When you place the hat on the bowl, it 
appears that you won't ever be able to get 
the peak out of it, as shown in the left- 
hand photo, facing page. But just keep 
steaming the felt with a wet cloth and hot 
iron and pulling and pressing it over the 
bowl or hat block until it's smooth (right- 
hand photo, facing page). I usually leave 
the hat on the block until dry. Then I 
brush the outside and the underside of 
the brim with a wire brush to raise a nap. 


Finishing and trimming 
To make my hats adjustable, I thread a 
drawstring of strong yarn (usually 
acrylic so it won't break) into the middle 
of the felt around the cireumference of 
the crown, as shown in the drawing on 
the facing page. To mark the drawstring's 
position, I place the larger bowl over the 
outside of the hat, which is still on the 
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small bowl, then make a dashed chalk 
line around the edge of the inner bowl. I 
use a very long, sharp upholstery needle, 
available at localsewing or craft stores, to 
thread a continuous thread into the mid- 
dle of the felt. No matter what the length 
of the needle, you'll need to bring it out of 
the felt periodically; reinsert it at exactly 
the same spot so the drawstring will pull 
smoothly. The yarn ends exit the same 
spot at the inside center back of the 
crown, and I knot the ends and tie them 
in a bow. I can decrease hat circumfer- 
ence by tightening the yarn and increase 
it somewhat by loosening the yarn and 
stretching the crown with my hands. 

Now I measure the brim width at a set 
depth from the drawstring toward the 
edge and use a sharp pencil or chalk to 
mark it with a dashed line. I cut very care- 
fully and smoothly along the inside of the 
line with sharp scissors. 

I use a damp press cloth and steam to 
shape the brim over the pointed end of 
my ironing board. Then I set the hat ona 
wig stand to finish trimming it. 


Adding color and trims—Decorating 
techniques are limited only by one’s 
imagination. When you're layering the 
batts at the first stage of felting, you can 
lay colored fleece, wool yarns in a design, 
or shapes of slightly felted wool under a 
very thin, outermost bat (white hat, p. 56). 
Embroidery can be added at the soft felt 
stage or after felting, and machine em- 
broidering the finished felt has great pos- 
sibilities. Of course, hat bands, feathers, 
and beads are hat trim staples. 


Felt roses—I often make roses from the 
felt scrap strips left over when I trim the 
brim—the longer the strip, the larger the 
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Sperling uses a hot iron to steam block the 
crown under a wet press cloth, which she 
holds at left. Then she carefully stretches it 
on the form (above). She alternates these 
steps as the hat gradually takes shape. 


rose. My technique is very similar to that 
used for making Dior roses (see Threads 
No. 34, p. 72). First I steam a slight curve 
along the length of the strip to allow the 
flower to cup. Then I begin rolling the 
strip and stitching across the base as I 
roll to hold the shape I'm forming. I take 
little tucks to add fullness to the flower, 
and as the roll becomes fatter, the tucks 
become deeper. When the rose is the size 
I want, I cut off the remainder of the strip 
in a curve and stitch the final petal edge 
to the roll. Then I steam the flower and 
sew or hot glue it onto the hat. 


Style—Many people think one needs to 
have a certain shaped face, eyes, or body 
to wear hats successfully. But I have de- 
cided that the only thing a person really 
needs is a little chutzpah or sisu (guts, in 
Finnish). The two most important quali- 
ties in a hat are good fit and good color. 
But brim width is also important. For ex- 
ample, a small, narrow brim would not 
be appropriate for a very large person, 
nor would a huge brim suit a very small 
person. How brims are cocked or turned 
up, as well as the decoration of the hat, 
can accentuate various parts of the face. 
When you're designing your own hat, a 
rule of thumb is that the hat crown 
should be as broad as the widest part of 
the face. But don't let rules prevent you 
from trying on a variety of styles to see 
for yourself whata hat can do for you. [| | 


Carol Sperling of Eveleth, MN, has been 
recognized as a Master Felter by the Min- 
nesota, Arts Board. She shows her hats at 
art fairs throughout Minnesota. Hatmak- 
ing, her passion, supports her other fiber 
hobbies, which include weaving, spin- 
ning, knitting, and sewing. 


Adding a hat drawstring 


To make hat adjustable, insert a 
drawstring in the crown base. 


Mark 
drawstring — 7 


F) 


CB begin/end 


-|p Knotted 
acrylic yarn 





Slip needle through felt as faras it will go, 
bring out of felt on inside, and reinsert in 
exactly same spot to continue drawstring. 
Tie ends in bow at center back. 


Further reading 


Burkett, M.E. The Art of the Feltmaker. 
McMinnville, OR: Robin & Russ 
Handweavers, 533 N. Adams St.; 1979. 
Exhibition catalog; excellent on Middle 
Eastern techniques. 


Dreher, Denise. From fhe Neck Up: An 
Illustrated Guide fo Hatmaking. 
Minneapolis, MN: Madhaiter Press, 

PO Box 7480-T; 1981. 

Excellent on general principles and 
techniques; several chapters apply to 
felt hats. 


Ginsburg, Madeleine. The Hat: Traditions 
and Trends. Hauppauge, NY: Barron's 
Publishing, 1990. 

Great story of hats throughout history. 


Gordon, Beverly. Feltmaking. New York: 
Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 1980. 
Out of print. Wonderful background 
information. 


Munker, Dona. How fo Wear Hats 

with Style. New York: Crown Publishers, 
Inc. 1987. 

Good chapter on basic shapes and 
styles; overdoes "rules" for wearing hats. 


National Geographic Magazine. Vol. 
173, No. 5(May 1988). "Wool: Fabric of 
History," p. 552. 

Outstanding article; includes structure of 
wool fiber, felting, history, etc. 


Vickrey, Anne Einset. Felting by Hand. 
Menlo Park, CA: Craft Works Publishing, 
1987. 

Best general hand felting information. 


Vinroot, Sally, and Jennie Crowder. The 
New Dyer. Loveland, CO: Interweave 
Press, 1981. 

Excellent chapter on acid dyeing wool. 
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Measuring Yourself 
When Yowre Home Alone 


Tools and tips for working without an assistant 


by Britta Callamaras 


o doubt you've been told 
that it's impossible to mea- 
sure yourself accurately. 
Not true! With a little inge- 
nuity, you can make a detailed and reli- 
able analysis of your own figure. With 
these measurements, you can solve fit- 
ting and pattern-adjusting problems or 
draft new basic and fashion or knitting 
patterns, using any method you prefer. 
Once you assemble the tools I recom- 
mend, they can help make fitting your- 
self easier, as well. 

The problem with measuring yourself 
is how to do it without distorting your 
normal stance while you move the tape 
measure around. My method depends on 
three simple ideas that together elimi- 
nate the problem. First, I use two modi- 
fied mirrors so I can easily see my entire 
figure from the front, sides, or back with- 
out twisting. I also use colored tape and 
adhesive dots—along with safety pins and 
rubber bands—to make clearly visible, se- 
cure markings on my skin and undergar- 
ments. Finally, I’ve devised simple meth- 
ods for holding and adjusting the 
measuring tape so I don't shift my arms 
and shoulders any more than necessary 
when taking measurements. 

The specific measurements I'll describe 
include all the ones I use to draft fitting 
basics (or slopers) for bodices and skirts, 
plus afew unusual ones that have helped 
me unravel knotty fitting puzzles. If l've 
overlooked measurementsthat you need, 
perhaps you can use my methods to take 
these, too. 





Supplies 


Here'sa list of essential equipment: 


Mirrors—You'll need one full-length mir- 
ror. It should be large enough to see your 
entire length and width when you're 
standing about 3 or 4 ft. away, close 
enough to read the reflected numbers on 
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your measuring tape when the tape's 
against your body. This mirror doesn't 
have to be permanently wall mounted, 
but it should be leaning very close to ver- 
tical against the wall when you use it. 

For viewing my back in the large mir- 
ror, I use a small (6- to 8-in. diameter) 
nonenlarging mirror attached to a stand 
so that it's at my eye level, and easy to 
move around; I'm using it in the photo on 
the facing page. I asked a carpenter friend 
to build a simple stand with wheels. It's 
ideal, but anything that keeps your mir- 
ror steady, high enough, and nearly par- 
allel to the large mirror is fine. Perhaps 
you could tape or wire your mirror to an 
easel, atripod, or astep ladder. 

On the face of the full-length mirror, I 
tape reference lines using '4-in. colored 
tape (described below). One line is verti- 
cal and two are horizontal, positioned at 
about the level of my hip and bust, when 
I'm in viewing position; you can put in 
more lines if you like. I use a plumb line 
(a long string with a weight at one end) to 
check the vertical, and I check the hori- 
zontals by measuring each end from the 
top of the mirror; you could also use a car- 
penters' level. With these lines in place,I 
can now visually confirm that all the hor- 
izontal and vertical measurements I take 
are horizontal or vertical. 


Marking tools—To make everything as 
clear and easy to see as possible, I mark 
directly on my figure all the points and 
lines I need to measure between. The 
marks need to be bold, nonshifting, non- 
smearing, and permanent until m done 
with them. Safety pins work perfectly to 
establish hip levels on my slip, and rub- 
ber bands are handy for marking wrist 
and arm, but I rely on pressure-sensitive 
graphic tape and adhesive dots for other 
areas. The ink-based markers [ve used on 
my skin always smeared or wore off be- 
fore I was finished. 


Graphic tape is available inexpensively 
at art supply stores and comes in many 
bright colors and widths from ‘a in. up. I 
use the '4-in. width for marking on my 
body, and the 'A-in. tape for marking the 
mirror. I used to use masking tape, but it 
didn't stick to my skin as well, didn’t 
show up on my skin, and was too wide to 
be precise. Also available are colored ad- 
hesive dots that are ideal for marking 
points like shoulders. 

To mark my waistline, I make a fitting 
band from a strip of fabric folded and 
stitched to a finished width of 1 in., and 
long enough to fit comfortably around 
my waist. On one end I put a couple of 
hooks, which I fasten to small safety pins 
on the other end so the band can be ad- 
justed precisely. When I'm measuring to 
or from my waistline, I always measure 
to the bottom of the band. I also use the 
band when draping or fitting skirts and 
pants (see Threads No. 38, p. 8). 

To mark perfectly vertical side seams, I 
make two plumb lines from lengths of 
narrow ribbon with small weights at one 
end (I use washers, nuts, or fishing 
weights). At the other end I put snaps so 
the ribbons can be secured in place over 
the waistband. Once snapped to the band, 
I anchor each ribbon near the hip with a 
short length of tape, as you can see in the 
photo on the f acing page. 

I also buy enough 1-in.-wide elastic to 
fit around my chest. It angles up in front, 
fitting above the bust, but I make it level 
in back as a reference line for measuring 
vertically to the shoulder and neckline. 
Because it fits snugly up under my 
armpits, its lower edge coincides with the 
bottom of the armscye, 1 in. below the 
arm/body joint. 

I establish my neckline with a short 
necklace, or alength of plain keychain or 
lamp pullchain (the kind made from lit- 
tle balls and linked together with a snap 
that holds two balls together) from the 
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Britta Callamaras takes her own measure- 
ments accurately with the help of refer- 
ence lines marked on a full-length mirror, 
plumb lines at her sides to establish side 
seams, and important reference lines 
marked on her body with colored tape. 


hardware store. Once it's adjusted to fall 
where I'd like my neckline, I mark 
around the chain with graphic tape, as 
you can see in the photo at right, because 
the tape won't shift. 


Measuring aids—The most basic tool 
you'll need is a tape measure with large, 
easy-to-read numerals. I use the small 
hole at the “No. 1 end” (my term for the 
beginning of the tape—“tail end” means 
the rest of it) to attach a weight to it. 
You'll see why below. 

An odd piece of equipment you'll need 
is an underarm level, shown in the photo 
on p. 63. It’s made from a piece of card- 
board about 8 by 11 in. Draw a straight 
line parallel to, and about an inch away 
from, each short end. Make two l-ft. 
plumb lines f rom weights and string and 
attach them to one long edge of the card- 
board so they hang down right on top of 
the lines. You'll put this underarm level 
snug up under your arm. When the 
strings fall parallel to the lines, the top 
edge will be horizontal and at the level of 
your underarm, making several differ- 
ent shoulder and armscye measure- 
ments easier to take. 


Marking your body 

Before you measure yourself, you need to 
find and mark on your body all the key 
places from which to measure: hips, 
waistline, neckline,shoulders, armscyes, 
wrists, etc. People are asymmetrical, so 
be sure to mark and measure both sides 
of yourself. 

Finding the "right" place to mark in- 
volves at least as much personal prefer- 
ence as physiology. You're the final judge 
of what looks good to you and how you 
want your clothes to fit, so I recommend 
you regard the following descriptions as 
starting points for your own decisions. 


Hips and waist— Wear your usual under- 
garments and shoes in your usual heel 
height. Fasten your waistband (line A in 
drawing 1 on p. 62) so it’s neither tight 
nor loose. If it goes up over the tummy, 
you can loosen the belting a little, but if 
it’s too loose, you won't get accurate mea- 
surements. Don't try to get your waist- 
line horizontal if it isn't naturally. 
Fasten the two ribbon plumb lines over 
the waistband and slide them around to 
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the sides so they divide the body in half 
vertically (line B, drawing 1 above), 
choosing the most flattering division be- 
tween front and back. Usually the front 
waistline is an inch longer than the back, 
but choose whatever looks best to you. 
Tape down the ribbons below the hip lev- 
el to keep them secure. 

The hipline (C) is the circumference at 
the point where your hips are widest as 
seen from the front. If your hip bones 
protrudenear the waistline infront, mea- 
sure there, too, as a high hipline. Pin a 
safety pin on each near the ribbon at each 
point. I also check the side views to mark 
the most prominent points at the tummy 
(D) and derriere (E), hip bone, and thigh. 
I place pins along the ribbon at these 
points, too, using the horizontal refer- 
ence lines in the mirror to make sure I'm 
transferring them accurately to the side. 


Neckline—To identify your neckline (F, 
drawing 2 above), make a necklace from 
your chain, adjusting it until it falls 
where you like. A high round neckline 


usually sits '4 in. to !? in. below the neck- 
lace in front, but coincides with the neck- 
lace line at the back of the neck. Neck- 


line/collar seams should also match the 
necklace shape in back. I feel uncomfort- 
able if a garment edge touches the hollow 
between my collar bones, so I put a short 
piece of graphic tape horizontally just be- 
low it. This marks the highest comfort- 
able neckline, or neckline seam, for me; 
yours may be different. 

Holding one end of your graphictape in 
one hand and the container in the other, 
pull outseveral inches, and reach up and 
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over the head so you can pull the tape to 
the back of your neck to lie right under 
the necklace. Cut the tape and complete 
the front neckline by positioning graphic 
tape along the necklace in front, incorpo- 
rating the line you used to mark your 
highest comfortable neckline. Stand back 
to see if it looks round, and adjust until 
you are pleased. The bottom third should 
be horizontal and straight. 


Shoulders—Where do your shoulders 
end and your arms start? To find the 
shape of your armscye, you must find 
both the shoulder point and the arm 
joint. Usually, you can see a short wrin- 
kle where your arm joins your body at 
the armpit in f ront. If you follow that line 
up to the place on the top of your shoul- 
der that feels like a little seam or crack 
when you raise your arm, you will have 
traveled up the joint line. 

That crack at the top plane of your 
shoulder marks the end of your shoulder 
and the start of your arm. The bump you 
can feel aS you move away from your 
neck when your arm is down is where 
your shoulder bones end. This is where 
most directions tell you to mark your 
shoulder point. 

With a stick-on dot, mark both shoul- 
ders at the shoulder point(point 1, same 
drawing) at the outer edge of the bump. 
Now you need to make some choices, 
carefully considering what you think 
looks best on you and what sort of gar- 
ments you like to make. 

For example, for knits or gathered 
sleeves, you may wish to measure your 
shoulder line from the necklace to the 
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crack on top. For woven fabrics, perhaps 
a measurement to the bump will look 
best, and for suits and padded shoulders, 
you'll measure out to the outer edge of 
the arm. 

Now, standing sideways to the big mir- 
ror, look along your shoulder to your ear, 
using your small mirror so that your 
neck isn't turned. Imagine a dot about an 
inch behind the ear. Ideally, you could 
draw a straight line from the ear dot to 
the shoulder point dot, and this would be 
your shoulder line (line G). If you were 
fortunate, this line would not show from 
either the f ront or back when you turned 
tofacethe mirror. 

This ideal line would also not swing to- 
wards the front or back when seen from 
above. What if yours does, or for any oth- 
er reason you don’t like your first line? 
Move it. Move the shoulder dot, and the 
graphic tape line, to the most becoming 
place, in your opinion, as close to the 
ideal as possible. Don't worry if your line 
doesn't bisect the arm equally from the 
side view, but try to position your line on 
the apex of the shoulder mass, so that no 
part of it is clearly visible from the front 
or the back. A well-placed shoulder line is 
so important to the appearance of your 
garments that it’s worth being very pre- 
cise and fussy over. 


Armscyes—Finding your sleeve/bodice 
seam placement (your armscye, line H) 
is easy if you take a large rubber band 
and slip it over your arm and up to the 
joint of your arm and shoulder. It should 
fit your armpit comfortably. Adjust it so 
it lies on your chosen shoulder point and 
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also right on top of the armpit wrinkle de- 
scribed earlier. Tape the band in place at 
the shoulder, and in front, especially if it 
needs to curve inward to follow your con- 
tours. In a traditional fitted garment, 
thatis where the armscye seam would lie, 
dipping to about 1 in. below the armpit at 
the bottom. In a suit, the seam would be 
moved out past the shoulder point so the 
sleeve could hang straight down from it. 
Shoulder pads would be used to fill up 
the excess space. 

For measuring, mark the line with 
graphic tape. In front, just pull the tape 
from the shoulder point down the line of 
the band to the top of the wrinkle. The 
line may curvea little or a lot. 

To do the back easily by yourself, pull 
out about 1 ft. of tape and dangle the dis- 
penser box from it, in the hand opposite 
the shoulder you're marking. Looking in 
your small mirror at your reflection in 
the large one, hang the tape over the rub- 
ber band in back, and press the tape to 
your shoulder point on the back side so it 
is securely fastened at the top of the 
shoulder. Keep thearm being marked re- 
laxed and hanging naturally. Let go of the 
tape and, reaching under the armpit, pull 
the tape close to the body into the arm- 
scye line. Since your hanging arm will be 
forward to do this, the tape will automati- 
cally mark the widest part of your back 
and end at the wrinkle of the back 
armpit. This line is usually straighter 
than the one in front but may slant or 
curve out at the bottom. When it's 
marked to thestart of the armpit, cut the 
tape from the box. 

Returning to the front, mark your 
“narrowest front" (line I). This is where 
your armscyes curve in toward your 
chest. When you have found the narrow- 
est place between them, use a horizontal 
line of graphic tape from side to side to 
show where it is. 

Iestablish landmarks on my arms with 
more rubber bands. The lines to mark are 
the wrists (J), the largest place (usually 
your biceps, K), and where you'd like 
your short sleeves to end (L). There's usu- 
ally no need to mark the elbows. 


Taking measurements 

Now that you're all marked, you can start 
to measure yourself. In order to ensure 
accurate measurements, I never look 
down at the tape to read the numbers; I 
read the tape in the mirror. It’s not too 
hard to read the backwards numbers, 
and if I look in the small mirror, the re- 
flections are the right way around again. 
Ive also learned to pinch the tape to 
mark the point I want to read after I've 
moved it. 
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Waist and hips—A skirt or pair of pants 
must be as big as your front in the front 
and as big as your back in back if they are 
to hang straight. But you need more than 
just the total cireumference. The front 
and back must be measured separately at 
their widest parts, starting and ending at 
the side seam ribbons. 

At the level of one safety pin marker, 
place the No. 1 end of the tape at one side 
seam, and the tail at the other side seam. 
Without looking down, compare the level 
of the tape with the horizontal line on the 
mirror to be sure you're holding the tape 
level. Pinch the tape on the tail end and 
bring it to the front to read the number. 
Repeat for all of the pinned levels, front 
and back. Then record the distance each 
level is from the waistband. 

To measure the length of the curves be- 
tween waist and hips, use a tape measure 
with a weight on the No. 1 end. Suspend 
it so the end is at the floor, so you can use 
this measurement to mark even, level 
hemlines. Record the measurement f rom 
the floor to the bottom of the waistband 
(lines M and N, drawing 2 on the facing 
page). Do this at the center front and 
back, thenleftandrightsides. To find the 
skirt length, subtract the inches from the 
floor you want your hemline to be from 
each of the above measurements. The re- 
sult will be the length of the material re- 
quired for that area. Now you can put the 
skirt on the ironing board, measure 
those places from the completed waist- 
band, taper the measurements between 
them, and mark an even hemline. 


Upper torso—The bust measurement 
should also be taken separately for front 
and back. First find the side seams at the 
underarm (line O, drawing 3 on the fac- 
ing page); they should line up with the 
skirt side seams. Hold the weighted tape 
measure as a plumb line to extend the 
lines. When it's correctly placed, hold it 
there with the arm it's under, and with 
the other hand, stick on a dot at the level 
of the fullest bust next to the tape mea- 
sure. You'll be able to feel the dot, or see it 
in the mirror, when you measure the 
bustline front and back from side to side. 
Check the levels in the big mirror. You 
can raise both hands to hold the tape 
ends as long as you remember to relax 
your shoulders and arms when you 
pinch the tapeto take theactual measure- 
ment. You may also want a bust point-to- 
point measurement, taken at the same 
level. If you have prominent shoulder 
blades, record the most prominent parts, 
and the distance between them, as de- 
scribed below. 

Above the armscye, horizontal mea- 


surements obviously stop at the arm- 
scye. In front you'll need the narrowest 
front (I), which establishes the distance 
from armscye to armscye on fitted gar- 
ments. In back, I measure horizontally 
from shoulder point to point (line P, 
drawing 4, p. 64), and across the shoul- 
der blades between the armscyes at mid- 
armscye (Q), checking levels in the mir- 
ror. To hold the tape, I use the bath- 
towel-across-your-back technique, as I'm 
doing inthe photo on p. 61. 

Paint one leg of a large paper clip with 
red nail polish, as a marker on the tape 
measure. Slide the red leg on top of the 
10- or 20-in. mark, depending on your 
size. Pretend that the marked spot is the 
l-in. mark on the tape, and you will then 
have a handle on the tape to hold in one 
hand while the other hand pulls the 
marker to the marked place on the body. 
You can also tie a string through the hole 
at the No. 1 end. Read the measurement 
number in the mirror, and subtract the 
10 or 20 inches that you started with. 

Measure your neckline by following the 
line of tape around the necklace. Record 
the back width between shoulder lines, 
and the circumference. 


Shoulders—To measure your shoulder 
line, pull the No. 1 end of the tape over 
the marked line from the dot towards 
your neckline, and read the measure- 
ment at the dot. Record any other shoul- 
der lengths you want there, as well. 

To find the shape of your shoulders and 





Measure the armscye front and back 
from shoulder dot to underarm level. 
Throw the weighted end of the tape over 
your shoulder and look in the mirror fo see 
when it hits the top of the level. 
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Measure your underarm side-seam length (above left) from the waist tape (slightly in 
front of the actual seam) to the top of the underarm level. 

To measure your underarm length (above right), pull the tape measure through the rub- 
ber band on your wrist and up to a band positioned 1 in. below your armpit. 

The fop of the sleeve cap (below) should be measured if your shoulder protrudes in 
front. Tape the starting end of your tape measure to the armscye line in back and pull it 
horizontally to the front armscye line. 
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length of your back, first pin a length of 
lin.wide elastic around your chest at 
the armpit level, and check that the back 
is level. Dangle the weighted end of the 
tape over your shoulder so it can mea- 
sure vertically from the bottom of the 
elastic to points along the shoulder line 
(drawing 4 below). Measure both sides 
along the armscye at the narrowest 
point (R), and at the points where the 
shoulder lines and neckline meet (S), 
and at CB. When the tape is in place, 
pinch it at the shoulder line. 

To measure the full CB length (T), hold 
the No. 1 end of the tape at the waistband 
with one hand, the tail end with the other 
at the necklace, and pinch. Also measure 
vertically from the midshoulders to the 
waistband, over the bust points in front 
(U, drawing 3, p. 62), and in back (V). 

Measure the front shoulder shape with 
vertical measurements up from the hori- 
zontal line across the narrowest front. 
Measure at the center front (W, drawing 
5, facing page), at the neckline/shoulder 
line junction (X), and at the ends of the 
horizontal line (Y). 


Armseyes—To measure around your arm- 
scye, drape the tape over your shoulder 
with thetailin back and the No. 1 end any 
place along the armscye. With the other 
hand, reach under your armpit to grab 
the tail of the tape, then use the opposite 
hand to tighten the circle until it's snug 
but not tight. Pinch it so you can drop the 
No. 1 end. 

To find the true armhole depth, it is 
necessary to use several different mea- 
surements together. One of these is the 
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sideseam length (Z). To find it, put your 
cardboard level under your arm and ad- 
just so that the strings coincide with the 
drawn lines, then hold it in place with 
that arm. With that same hand, hold the 
No. 1 end of the tape measure even with 
the bottom edge of your waistband. With 
the other hand bring the tape up vertical- 
ly (a little in front of your actual side 
seam) to the top of the cardboard and 
read the measurement in the mirror, as 
in the top left photo on the facing page. 

The next measurements, which mea- 
sure how much of your armsoye is in the 
front and in back of your shoulder point, 
are taken from the shoulder point down 
to the level cardboard. Take a separate 
measurement for the front armscye (AA) 
(drawing 6, below) and back (BB) for 
each arm, holding your shoulders in a 
natural, relaxed position. To measure the 
fronts, weight the No. 1 end of your tape, 
and throw the tail of the tape over your 
shoulder. With the opposite hand, inch 
upthetape sothatthe No. 1 end touches 
the top of the cardboard and your hand 
can feel when you touch the shoulder- 
point dot. Pinch the tape and bring it to 
the front to read. To do the backs, throw 
the weighted end over your shoulder and 
check in the mirror to see when it touch- 
es the cardboard, as in the photo on p. 63. 

You will have to remember thatall mea- 
surements to the top of the underarm 
level need to be adjusted to reflect the 
bottom of the armscye 1 in. below it, 
adding an inch for measurements start- 
ing above the level, and subtracting for 
measurements from below. 

lalways find it very useful to know the 
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6. Measuring 
armscye 


width of the armhole (CC, drawing 6, be- 
low). To measure it, use a strip of paper 
folded in half the long way. Near one end 
of the folded edge, make a dark vertical 
line. With the folded edge uppermost, 
put the paper under your arm, checking 
the horizontal against the lines in the 
mirror. Standing so you can see your side 
in the mirror, pull the paper to the front 
until the line atthe back touches the back 
edge of your arm, then mark the front 
edge of the arm. Repeat for the other arm. 
The bottom halves of your armholes need 
to be at least this distance from front to 
back when your pattern is joined at the 
side seam, and not much more. 


Arms—I measure the wrist first because 
it's easiest, but all the circumferences are 
managed the same way. I just throw the 
tape over my arm, retaining the No. 1 end 
in my other hand. With both ends of the 
tape in this hand, I manipulate the tape 
until the No. 1 end is where I can see it, 
looking down. I press the No. 1 end to the 
arm with one finger while I pull the tape 
snug with the others. 

However you do it, move this circle of 
tape to the next place you want to mea- 
sure. On your wrist, it is over the bump 
on the outer side of your arm. On the el- 
bow,itis with the elbow bent. When mea- 
suring the biceps, flatten your arm 
against your side to expand it, and check 
that the tape is level. 

To measure length on the arms (DD, 
drawing 7, below), use the rubber band 
marker at the wrist to hold the tail of the 
tape while you pull the other end up to 
your shoulder point. To measure to the el- 
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bow or the entire arm length, maneuver 
the tape so it will go under the band on 
the back of the hand side and over your 
slightly bent elbow while you hold the 
other end in the hand of the arm being 
measured. To find the elbow-to-shoulder 
length, measurefrom wrist to elbow and 
subtractfrom thetotal length. 

To measure the sleeve underarm 
length (EE), shift the tape to the palm 
side of the wristband. Move the rubber 
band that's around the biceps up the arm 
until it’s 1 in. below the armpit, using a 
1-in.-wide ruler to determine that point. 
This establishes the bottom of the arm- 
scye; measure to the band, a8 in the top 
right photo on the facing page. 

For the sleeve cap length (FF), make 
sure the rubber band just described is 
level, then measure from the shoulder 
point to the band along the outside of the 
arm. If you've got a prominent, forward- 
facing shoulder bone, measure how far 
down from the shoulder point the promi- 
nence is. Then measure horizontally 
across the arm to find the sleeve cap 
width (GG)you need there. Tapethe No. 1 
end of the measuring tape to the back 
armscye along that horizontal line, as in 
the bottom photo on the facing page, and 
measure across to the front seamline. If 
you want a short sleeve length, slip the 
underarm level under your arm and mea- 
sure down from its top edge to where you 
want the sleeve to end. 


Britta Callamaras is an avid teacher of 
sewing and machine knitting. She isa fre- 
quent contributor to our Fitting column 
(see p. 6 of this issue). 
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Using a machine 
allows you 

To concentrate 
on design 

and detail 
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by Julie Berniker 


e have always wanted to design 
and produce beautiful handknit 
sweaters, each with its own spe- 
cial quality, like those shown at 
right and on p. 73. I wanted the 

hand-doneness of them to shine out in a 
world of high-tech manufactured gar- 
ments, and I wanted them to have in- 
tegrity and beauty that would set them 
apart in style, color, and texture. For 
many years, I referred to the knitting ma- 
chine as the “M-word.” When someone 
would say, “You mean these sweaters 
aren't done on a machine?" I'd react de- 
fensively. "No, they are NOT. They are all 
knit by hand in this country!” I stood fast 
and didn't give the possibilities of the 
knitting machine much serious thought. 
But as time passed, people in the busi- 
ness whom I greatly respected, from a 
sweater designer at Pierre Cardin to Bay 
Area fiber and textile artists, suggested 
the viability of producing my sweaters 
on the bulky machine. Slowly, I softened 
to the idea: Could I make them look hand 
made? Would people Know they were ma- 
chine made and not want them any- 
more? Worst of all was the fear that I 
might be compromising my ideals. 
Uitimately, my decision to try integrat- 
ing the knitting machine into my work 
was a business decision. “A labor of love” 
as a business credo was slipping away de- 
spite my best intentions. I could not man- 
age many knitters with their individual 
gauges and knitting styles if I increased 
my volume of production. The amount 
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The author, Julie Berniker, 
models one of her hand 
and machine-knit 
sweaters. She uses a basic 
bulky machine to knit the 
body fabric with a tweedy 
yarn and splashes of 
infarsia. But the vibrant 
corrugated ribs (see 
defail on p. /2), button 
bands, and finishing are 
dli done by hanad 
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of time that one knitter put into one 
sweater was so great, just by the nature of 
the craft, that it could never be economi- 
cally advantageous to the knitter, to me, 
or to the person who bought the sweater. 
The machine seemed to offer numerous 
solutions: a reduction in the time spent 
per sweater, a consistency from piece to 
piece—especially in terms of sizing, and a 
potential for growth. But I never gave up 
the idea of handknitting completely. 

I purchased a bulky knitting machine 
(Brother KH260E) with a punch card and 
an intarsia carriage. Since I am most in- 
terested in color and surface design, as 
you can see in the sweaters on pp. 69 and 
73, [didn’tcareabout the fancy stitchesor 
computerized patterns available in the 
expensive standard-gauge machines. 

Although I did purchase a ribber bed, I 
was not crazy about the look of machine 
ribbing. Its uniformity and inflexibility 
are one aspect of a machine-made 
sweater that had always bothered me. So 
I decided that I would add handknit de- 
tails to each sweater—primarily ribbings 
and borders, but also yokes, collars, inset 
panels, and button bands that were still 
handknit on two needles, thereby inte- 
grating the old with the new. 

Now, after 25 years of handknitting for 
my living, a new world has opened up to 
me. The flexibility of combining hand- 
knitting with machine knitting allows 
me to design sweaters that emphasize the 
strongest aspects of each technique and 
eliminate the disadvantages. I am able to 
relish designing more than ever before. I 
can work up swatches and samples of 
knitted fabrics and their variations, 
shown above, in just afew minutes each. 
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By changing a single variable—resetting 
the tension dial, changing the color, sub- 
stituting a yarn in a Fair Isle pattern, 
twisting together two or three yarns—I 
can change the entire character of the fab- 
ric for a sweater. 

I also find that after working a range of 
samples this way, I can concentrate more 
on the shape and fit of a garment rather 
than continuing to focus on its surface 
design only. I can give more attention to 
the weight and hand of a fabric and then 
design for its wearability instead of its 
complexity and intricacy of technique. 

The machine has also taught me a great 
deal about simplicity by eliminating fus- 
siness and ornamental detail for its own 
sake. I used to think that the more work 
that went into a sweater, the better it was. 
Those hours don’t attract me the same 
way anymore because I've learned that 
they don't necessarily yield the most 
wearable or flattering garment. With the 
machine, there is a new speed and ease 
that allows me to concentrate on design. I 
can take a theme or concept and work it 
through from inspiration to sketch, to 
swatch, to machine pattern and pieces, to 
handknit embellishments and finishing 
details in a matter of hours, which fuels 
further design. 


Machine techniques 

I continue to learn about the properties 
of the machine by translating handknit- 
ting techniques to their equivalents on 
the machine, such as working vertical 
color insertions (intarsia) with short 
pieces of yarn (see the rust sweater on 
p. 73). It is truly likelearninganotherlan- 
guage, especially if you're not mechani- 
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Because knitting—even intarsia—is so quick 
with a knitting machine, Berniker likes to 
swatch a variety of colorways and design 
ideas (left). Her technique, called hold in- 
tarsia, makes diagonal, two-stitch-wide 
slashes of color simple to knit (above). It’s 
described on the facing page. Berniker al- 
ways uses waste yarn (blue) for her cast-on 
so it's easy to knit the ribbing by hand later. 


cally inclined (I'm not). But with persis- 
tence, l've found that both languages 
have the same root. 


Yarns—Advantages of the bulky machine 
are many. I can use all the same yarns that 
I normally use for handknitting. I like to 
concentrate on natural fibers that have 
variations in the spinning, such as thick 
and thin yarns, tweeds, bouclés, variegat- 
ed yarns, and those with a lot of texture. 

I find that my gauges from hand to ma- 
chine are almost the same, but some- 
times I make the machine tension just 
slightly looser than the hand tension. 
When a handknitting yarn is knit too 
tightly and uniformly on the machine, it 
really looks machine made to me. 


Punch card—With the punch card, I am 
able to create almost any Fair Isle pattern 
I desire within the limits of two colors 
per row (a convention of traditional Fair 
Isle knitting) and a multiple of a 24-stitch 
repeat (the largest repeat possible with 
the punch card) Another limitation of 
two-color Fair Isle patterning is the num- 
ber of stitches one can skip between col- 
ors. Long floats between colors virtually 
guarantee snags for the wearer, which 
damage the sweater and make it uncom- 
fortable. I try to keep floats to less than 
two inches, as you can see in the patterns 
of the sweaters on p. 73 (detail shown in 
left-hand photo, p. 72). 


Intarsia—When I feel constricted by the 
punch card’s limitations, I turn to the in- 
tarsia carriage. This allows me much 
more flexibility in terms of numbers of 
colors per row and skips between colors; 
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but like its cousin tapestry weaving, it is 
much more time-consuming than punch 
card knitting since each color area must 
be handled separately. One of the tech- 
niques I've borrowed from handknitting 
is to combine intarsia with Fair Isle with- 
in a row. It's even easier to have sections 
of intarsia and sections of Fair Isle on the 
same sweater piece (see the rust sweater 
on p. 73). I have also discovered that you 
can do intarsia with the regular knit car- 
rige by the shortrow technique (de- 
scribed in Threads No. 10, p. 66). And I 
have an even simpler technique, shown 
on thefacing page. I call it “hold” intarsia. 
I cut pieces of the colored yarn the length 
Pll need for each block, weight them with 
clothespins, and knit each row in two 
stages: I place the colored stitches in hold- 
ing position and knit the background 
stitches. This leavesa float of background 
yarn behind the held stitches. Then I 
handknit the held needles with the col- 
ored yarn. I'm careful not to pull the 
stitches formed this way too tight so 
they'll be the same gauge as their ma- 
chine-knit neighbors. The float of back- 
ground yarn adds stability behind the 
colored stitches, keeping the knitting 
from gapping at the color junction. This 
technique can only be used if the colored 
stitches move diagonally on every row. 


Limitations of the machine 

While the technical feats possible on the 
latest computerized and electronic ma- 
chines are alluring, I still prefer the sim- 
plicity of my basic punch card bulky ma- 
chine. However, over the last few years, I 
have found some limits with it. Since we 
produce two collections a year—Fall 
(wools, mohairs, and protein fibers) and 
Spring (cottons, silks, rayons, and lin- 
ens)—at my company, Periwinkle, I've 
had to deal with different fiber idiosyn- 
cracies as they and the machine interact. 

Using wools and wool blends, especial- 
ly those with some texture, is delightful— 
it very closely approaches a handknit 
look. With wool yarns, punch card pat- 
terns with up to twoinch floats are no 
problem. The protein fibers seem to 
mesh around each other, locking in de- 
signs, so that (especially after blocking) 
they look unified and nicely intertwined, 
even when they're different yarns. For 
example, I often use wool with mohair or 
wool with wool/rayon blends. 

But cottons are a different story. They 
seem to want to keep separate in a Fair 
Isle design. And while the same punch- 
card patterns can work just as easily 
with the cotton yarns as with the wool, 
the results are not as satisfying. Cotton 
floats tend to stretch and sag on the 
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wrong side so that little holes and gaps 
form on the right side. Handknitters 
know that with cotton yarns, they need 
to be extra careful to wrap the yarns on 
the wrong side, weaving in the colors ev- 
ery two or three stitches to eliminate 
floats (see Mary Thomas's Knitting Book, 
Dover, 1972; pp. 100-109). In addition to 
closing up the gaps and making the 
wrong side look nice, the weaving in also 
helps the sweater retain its shape. Unfor- 
tunately, this can't be done by machine. 

One way to avoid the cotton/float/gap 
problem is to knit on alower number ten- 
sion, making the fabric tighter. But you 
can only go so tight on a bulky machine if 
youre using sport-weight handknitting 
yarns. That's why I’ve begun using the 
standard machine to create a tighter fab- 
ric. This machine will also allow me to de- 
velop a new line of lighter-weight sweat- 
ers with finer yarns. A fabric that was 
made on the standard machine can tend 
to look awfully machine made, but this 
effect can be softened by using a looser 
tension (higher number) and thick/thin 
or small-slubbed yarns. 


Handknitting techniques 


The handknit details of each sweater— 


ribs, collars, button bands—are where I 
can really flaunt those techniques and 





Handknifting the ribbing on a machine- 
knit sweater: After she has blocked and 
assembled the machine-knit pieces, Berni- 
ker is ready to add the ribbing. She clips 
the edge stitch of the last row of waste knit- 
ting (above) and ravels the waste knitting to 
release the sweater loops, shown below. 








qualities of handknitting that could nev- 
er be done on a machine. Sometimes I 
start with the hand details and work the 
sweater around them, sketching it all 
ahead of time. Other times, on my proto- 
types, I will machine knit the body 
pieces, subtracting inches for the ribbing 
or collar, which I will later handknit. 
When the machine-knit paris are all 
blocked and assembled, I determine the 
best kind of handknit details to set off 
the sweater as a whole. 

To make the transition from machine 
to hand, I rip out the waste yarn which 
was used at the cast-on or neck edge of 
each piece and transfer these stitches to 
the appropriate size knitting needle, as 
shown in the photos below. From my 
many years of handknitting, I know that 
if a sweater is knitatagaugeof 4!^to 5 sts 
per in. on size 7 or 8 needles, the ribbing 
is usually done on size 5 or 6 needles. I 
just translate from the machine-knit 
gauge to needles that will yield the same 
handknit gauge and go down two or three 
sizes for ribbing. 

For example, if the sweater was knit on 
the bulky machine with worsted-weight 
yarn at a medium tension, I usually knit 
aribbingthatI want to pull in with about 
a size 5 or 6 needle. I decrease the appro- 
priate number of stitches in stockinette 





Berniker is careful to insert the needle into 
all the loops from the same direction, right 
toleft and back fo front, so they will be cor- 
rectly oriented on the needle with none 
twisted (above). The first row of handknit- 
ting, in which she decreases evenly for her 
ribbing, will be a wrong-side stockinette row. 
(See Basics, which starts on p. 14, for a meth- 
od of felling whether stitches are twisted.) 
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stitch evenly across the row (usually 
about 10 to 15 percent) if the ribbing is to 
be cinched in, and then work the rib just 
as if I had Knit the whole piece by hand. I 


like to work with colored corrugated rib- 


bing (as you can see on all my sweaters in 
this article), with striped or cabled ribs, 
and with openwork borders. Even a plain 
handknit k1, pl rib on a machine-knit 
sweater, shown at left on the facing page, 
can give the whole sweater a sense of the 
“hand” in it. 

There are many ways to knit button 
bands (for several, see Threads No. 27, 
p. 35). I always knit mine separately, ei- 
ther by hand or machine, and sew them 
to the garment as described below. I like 
the look of vertical bands and feel that 
they are less likely to stretch and become 
wavy, even in cotton. I use handknitting 
to make single thickness k1, pl ribbed 
bands like those on the black sweater 
shown on the facing page. The intarsia 
bands on the rust-colored sweater next to 
it were worked in stockinette on the ma- 
chine at a much tighter gauge (about two 
numbers) and folded double before being 
sewn on. 

I use inset panels of handknitting to 
flaunt the special techniques that are on- 
ly possible with handknitting, such as 
lace or cables and intarsia together. Some 
of my collections have featured sweaters 
with handknit lace borders worked down- 
ward, sleeves ending with cables and in- 
tarsia, or fancy handknit yokes. I work 
the machine-knit portions of the sweater 
first, beginning and ending with waste 
yarn. These are usually plain stockinette 
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or simple Fair Isle patterns. Then I pick 
up the yoke or border stitches on knit- 
ting needles, as shown on p. 71, to work 
the fancy parts. 


Finishing touches 

The finishing details, how a sweater is 
seamed and blocked, can make the differ- 
ence between a crude, homemade-look- 
ing project and a finely crafted garment, 
whether it’s handknit or hand loomed (a 
more gentle term for machine knit). I 
steam block all individual pieces on the 
wrong side after they come off the ma- 
chine, using a Sussman presser iron, 
which producesa constant, heavy flow of 
steam. While steaming or blocking is im- 
portant for handknits, it is even more es- 
sential with machine knits because of the 
way the needles and claw weights pull the 
work in such unnatural directions dur- 
ing the knitting. Pressing the knit gently 
with lots of steam relaxes the construc- 
tion of the fabric and lets it settle into its 
natural position. 

Until the volume of my production in- 
creased to the point that I found a linker 
a necessary piece of equipment, I always 
pinned the blocked pieces right sides to- 
gether and sewed them together with a 
back stitch or crocheted them together 
with a slip stitch (see Basics, which starts 
on p. 14). I sew, crochet, or link with 
matching yarn (or one that’s a shade 
darker) that is about half the weight of 
the sweater yarn. I try not to stitch too 
tightly, in order to make a thin, flat, pret- 
ty seam that will have the same give as 
the sweater. 


Patterned tucks (left) 
are quick and easy 
to do on a knitting 
machine. When you 
get to a tuck sec- 
tion, you just knit it 
twice the desired 
finished length—re- 
member it will fold in 
the middle. Then you 
rehang the stitches 
at the base of the 
tuck (see Basics), 
and continue knit- 
ting. Corrugated rib 
(right) is handknit: 
K2 in the color that 
changes every few 
rows; p2in the back- 
ground color. Berni- 
ker knits holding one 
color in each hand 
and doesn't pull the 
floats fight to allow 
the fabric some give. 
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The linker is a tremendous time-saver, 
and it produces the look and feel of a 
hand-crocheted seam—small, flat, even, 
and stretchy. It’s only worth getting a 
linker, though, if you need to assemble a 
large number of sweaters, because high- 
quality linkers are very expensive. For 
more information on using a linker, see 
Threads No. 33, p. 78. 

I finish all ends, whenever possible 
sewing them under five or six adjacent 
stitches in a duplicate stitch that follows 
the purl stitch path on the wrong side 
(see Basics). This way they're less likely to 
pull out or unravel. With Fair Isle, I work 
all ends into the selvage on the machine 
as I knit by wrapping them around the 
edge needle for two or three rows. Intar- 
sia ends have to be finished by hand. I call 
the process of hand finishing “cleaning” 
and consider it essential to give my 
sweaters both the homey feel of hand- 
knitting and the high level of profession- 
al polish. 

When all of the handknitting is fin- 
ished, I steam block the seams open, 
pressing them gently with the iron; how- 
ever, I'm careful not to touch the presser 
to the ribbing to ensure that the ribbing 
will retain its elasticity. 

Wonderful buttons in contrasting or 
matching colors allow for a variation in 
texture and will give further expression 
to the unique character of the sweater. | | 


Julie Berniker of San Francisco, CA, is the 
founder of Periwinkle Handknits, which is 
carried in fine stores throughout the Unit- 
ed States. 
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Calendar 


Listings are free bul must have international, 
national, or multistate appeal. We regretfully 
cannot publish announcements that lack begin- 
ning and ending dates, a complete address, and 
a phone number or contact person, or that do 
not deal primarily with fiber. The deadline for 
the Aug./Sept. issue {available July 15) is May 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ARIZONA: Tempe Arts Cenler. 92 Contemporary 
Fibers, May 1-June 28. Mill Ave. & First St., Tempo. 


CALIFORNIA: Gene Autry Weslern Heritage 
Museum. Patterns of Prestige, Mar. 23-May 18. 
4700ZooDr.,Los Angeles. 

San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. Tivai- 
vai: Cook Island Coverlets, till Apr. 25. Building A, 
Fort Mason Center, San Francisco. 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art. Salvatore 
Ferragamo: The Art of the Shoe, Apr. 12-June 7. 
5905 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 

New Pieces Fabric & Chamber Music. Quilts by 
Jean Neblett, May 1-June 3; Colorful Quills by 
Judiyaba, Apr. 3-29. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 


COLORADO: Denver Art Museum. Quilts, till May 
10. 100 West 14th Ave., Denver. 

Northern Colorado Weavers Guild. Fiber Cele- 
bration '92, May 1-31. Art Center, Estes Park. 


CONNECTICUT: Wadsworth Atheneum. Paper 
Dresses, Apr. 19-July 26. 600 Main St., Hartford. 


ILLINOIS: Noyes Cultural Arts Center. Machine- 
embroidered quilts of Ellen Anne Eddy, Apr. 1- 
May 30. 927 Noyes St., Evanston. 

Textile Arts Centre. Tapestries, Apr. 17-May 22. 
916 W. Diversey Pkwy.,Chicago. 

The Art Institute of Chicago. Kimono, till June 7. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago. 


INDIANA: Indianapolis Museum of Art. Woven 
Treasures, till Apr. 26. 1200 W. 38th St., Indianapolis. 


KENTUCKY: Museum of the American Quilter’s 
Society. Japanese Quilts and Wonderful Weara- 
bles, till June 6; Quilts from the Pilgrim/Roy Col- 
lection, Apr. 11-Aug. 8. 215 Jefferson St., Paducah. 
Kentucky Heritage Quilt Society. Kentucky Bi- 
centennial Quilts, May 1-9. Kentucky Horse Park, 
North of Lexington off 1-75. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Art Complex Museum. Seven 
quilters, Apr. 24-July 12. 189 Alden St., Duxbury. 
Worcester Historical Museum. Necdlework and 
quilting, Apr. 24-May 10. 30 Elm St., Worcester. 
Newlon Arts Cenler. Celebrating the Stitch, 
Mar. 21-May 9. 61 Washington Park, Newtonville. 
Mobilia. Invitational Fiber Show, till Apr. 30. 
358 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 


MICHIGAN: Kalamazoo Inst. of Arts. Contemp. 
Quills, Mar. 27-May 10.314 S. Park St., Kalamazoo. 


MINNESOTA: Textile Arts International. Inter- 
laced Vessels, Shelters and Planes, till Apr. 18. 
400 First Ave. N, Suite 340, Minneapolis. 


NEBRASKA: Plainsman Museum. Kaleidoscope 
quilts by B. Groelz, Apr. 5-28. 210 16th St., Aurora. 


NEW YORK: ELT. Flair: Fashion Collected by Tina 
Chow, Mar. 16-May 9. 227 W. 27th St., NYC. 

Hand of the Craftsman. A Kaleidoscope of Quilts, 
May 2-31. 5 S. Broadway, Nyack. 


NORTH CAROLINA: The Mint Museum. Victori- 
an Bustle Fashion 1867-1889, May 16July 19. 
2130 Randolph Rd., Charlotte. 


OHIO: Dairy Darn Cultural Arts Center. Fabric 
Gardens, Apr. 18-July 5. 800 Dairy La., Athens. 
Firelands Association for the Visual Arts. The 
Arlist as Quiltmaker V, May 17-July 12. 80 S. 
Main St., Oberlin. 
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OREGON: University of Oregon Museum of Art. 
Quilting of Kumiko Sudo, Mar. 22-May 3. 1430 
Johnson Lane, Eugene. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Allentown Art Museum. Deco- 
rated Hand Towels of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
Mar. 27-June 7. 5th and Court Sts., Allentown. 


TENNESSEE: 12th Annual Smoky Mountain 
Quill Show, Apr. 10-25. TVA West Tower, 400 
West Summit Hill Dr., Knoxville. 


TEXAS: Fiber Artists of Dallas. Fiber Expressions, 
Apr. 27-May 9. Trammell Crow Center, Dallas. 


VIRGINIA: Portsmouth Museums. The Great 
American Quilt Festival HI, Mar. 13-Apr. 26. Arts 
Center, Portsmouth. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: Textile Museum. Folk Em- 
broideries of India, & Pakistan, till July 27; Amish 
Quilts, Mar. 14-May 3; Oriental Carpets from Pri- 
vale Collections, Mar. 20-May 3. 2320 S St. NW. 


CANADA: Rodman Hall Arts Centre. Canadian 
Contemporary Quills, May 5-June 28. 109 St. Paul 
Cres., St. Catharines, Ont.; (416) 684-2925. 
Museum for Textiles. Textiles by Junichi Arai, 
1979-1986, till Sept. 13. 55 Centre Ave., Toronto, 
Ont.; (416) 599-5321. 

Creative Sewing & Needlework Festival. May 23- 
24, Halifax Convention Centre, Halifax NS; May 30- 
31, Lansdowne Park, Civic Centre, Ottawa, Ont.; 
(416) 470-7057. 


OVERSEAS: Cantonal Museum of Fine Arts. 
15th International Lausanne Biennial: Contem- 
porary Textile Arts, Apr. 3-June 28; 4, avenue Vil- 
lamont, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


TOURS 

Arctic Experience for Fiberists. Holman North- 
west Territories, Canada, June 29-July 6; deadline 
Apr. 30. W. Chambers, 21 Boxwood Cres., White- 
horse, Yukon, Y1A 4X8, Canada; (403) 633-2530. 
Alaska Cruise and Russia Far East Tour. With 
Helenn Rumpel, Sept. 6-21; deadline May 1. Sub- 
urban Travel, 161 Mill St., Berlin, CT 06037; 
(800) 888-6544. 

Quillers Tour to Rome. With Ami Simms, Nov. 9- 
16; deadline July 1. Tripmasters, (800) 878-7800. 
Quilters’ Express to Japan. 20 days in Sept. 
deadline July 1. Send SASE to Quilters' Express, 
80 E. 11th St., Ste. 623, New York, NY 10003; 
(212) 505-0480. 

Beggars’ Lace 1992 Tour of the English Midlands. 
June 10-21; deadline Apr. 11. PO Box 481223, Den- 
ver, CO 80248; (303) 722-5557. (See Notes, p. 22.) 
Weavers Trek Bolivia & Peru. June 3-25; June 30- 
July 22; deadline May 1. B. Davenport TH, 1922 
Mahan, Richland, WA 99352; (509) 946-4409. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 

1992 Q.U.LL.T. Gathering. Apr. 2-5, Jacksonville, 
FL. SASE to J. Simoneaux, 1036 Nicholson Rd., 
Jacksonville, FL 32207. 

ard Annual Quill/Surface Design Symposium. 
June 14-27, Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Columbus, OH. LSASE to L. Fowler, 464 Vermont 
PI., Columbus, OH 43201; (614) 297-1585. 

A Capital Convergence '92. See Notes, p. 26. 
Crossovers & Connections. Surface design, May 
28-31. Ryerson School of Fashion, Toronto, Ont. M. 
Gettas, 140 Humbervale Blvd., Toronto, Ont. M84 
3P8, Canada; (416) 233-9755. 

American Quilters’s Society Natl. Quilt Show. 
Apr. 30-May 3, Executive Inn, Paducah, KY. LSASE 
to AQS, PO Box 3290, Paducah, KY 42002-3290. 
Florida Tropical Weavers Guild. May 15-17, St. 
Leo College, near Tampa, FL. C. Boyd, 285 Sabal 
Ave., Merritt Island, FL 32953; (407) 452-4445. 
Ontario Handweavers and Spinners 1992 Con- 
ference. Apr. 26-May 3, Centralia College, Huron 
Park, Ont. G. Osborn, 363 Road 4 East, RR 2, 
Kingsville, Ont. N9Y 2E5, Canada. 








Embroidery Association of Canada Seminar '92. 
May 15-20, Winnipeg, MB. M. Landry, 3 Noonan 
Rd., Regina, SK S4V 045, Canada; (306) 789-7974. 


CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS 

The Basketry School. Ongoing classes. 3516 Fre- 
mont Pl. N, Seattle, WA 98103; (206) 632-6072. 
Bear Mountain Outdoor School. Spinning & 
dyeing, Apr. Hightown, VA 24444; (703) 468-2700. 
John C. Campbell Folk School. Basketry, bobbin 
lace, weaving, knitting, Apr. and May. Rt. 1, Box 
14-A, Brasstown, NC 28902; (800) 562-2400. 
Canadian Conservation Institute. Ancient An- 
dean textiles, May 25-28. 1030 Innes Rd., Ottawa, 
Ont. K1 A 0C8, Canada; (613) 998-4721. 

Canadian Embroiderers' Guild. June 8-19, Bres- 
cia College, Univ. of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 
M. Hennen Convenor, PO Box 541, Station B., Lon- 
don, Ont. N6A 4W8, Canada; (519) 438-4037. 
Fiber in the Forest III. Fiber classes, May 1-3. 
SASE to Fiber in the Forest, PO Box 1673, Coos 
Bay, OR 97420;(503) 269-5662. 

Guilford Handcrafts. Bobbin lace, Apr. 25-26; rug 
weaving, June 22-26. 411 Church St., Guilford, CT 
06437; (203) 453-5947. 

Horizons. Surface design, rag rug weaving, May & 
June. Snow Farm, R 137, Hyde Hill Rd., Williams- 
burg, MA 01096-9710; (413) 549-4841. 

Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Fiber, June 15- 
Aug. 7. 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225; 
(503) 297-5544. 

Penland Summer '92 Surface Design & Fiber 
Wkshps. June-Sept.Penland School, Penland, NC. 
Peters Valley Crafts Center. Surface design, spin- 
ning, garments, June-Aug. Layton, NJ 07851; 
(201) 948-5200. 

Sheridan College Summer School of the Arts. 
Textiles, fiber, paper, May-Aug. 1420 Trafalgar Rd., 
Oakville, Ont. L6H 2L1, Canada; (416) 845-9925. 
Warm Fuzzy Farm. Traditional handspun knit- 
ting, Apr. 10-12. PO Box 800, Aaronsburg, PA 
16820; (814) 349-WOOL. 


COMPETITIONS 

Bazaar del Mundo. Wearable art, June 5-6; dead- 
line May 4. A. Busse, Bazaar del Mundo, 2754 Cal- 
houn St., San Diego, CA 92110; (619) 296-3161. 
Fabric '92 Juried Exhibition. June 14-17; dead- 
line Apr. 15. Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Columbus, OH. LSASE to NancyCrow, 10545 Sny- 
der Church Rd., Baltimore, OH 43105. 

Studio Days '92. 9th annual invitational and ju- 
ried exhibition of contemporary crafts, mid-At- 
lantic artists only. Sept. 25-Oct. 4; deadline Apr. 
30. SASE to Studio Days '92, Chester Springs Stu- 
dio, PO Box 329, Chester Springs, PA 19425. 

Art Horizons 1992 Craft Competition. Fiber in- 
cluded. Deadline May 29. Art Horizons, Craft 
Dept., 140 Prospect Ave., Suite 16 R, Hackensack, 
NJ 07601; (201) 487-7277. 

Wisconsin Memories. A juried, national, theme 
quilt show and contest, Aug. 2-Sept. 17; deadline 
June 1. New Visions Gallery, 1000 North Oak 
Ave., Marshfield, WI 54449; (715) 387-5562. 

Head to Toes. Accessories, Oct. 3-Nov. 8; deadline 
June 12. SASE Luckenbach Mill Gallery, 459 Old 
York Rd., Bethlehem, PA; (215) 691-0603. 

The Fabric of Our Cultures. Sept. 10-13; deadline 
July 15. Cultural Council of Victoria, PO Box 
1758, Victoria, TX 77902; (512) 572-2787. 

Pacific International Quilt Festival. Traditional 
& innovative categories, Oct. 8-11; deadline 
Aug. 1. LSASE to P.I.Q.F., c/o D.M. & P.J. Mancuso, 
Inc., 6075 Rt. 202, New Hope, PA 18938. 


CONNECTIONS 

Kiko D. Gallery in Alaska seeks art-to-wear, jewel- 
ry, and accessory consignments. Send slides/pho- 
tos, and SASE to: Kiko B., 411 4th Ave. Fair- 
banks, AK 99701; (907) 456-2202. 

Fiber Fanfare '93. Seminar & workshop instruc- 
tors for Assoc. of Northwest Weavers Guilds Conf., 
July 11-18, 1993; deadline May 15. Send outline, 
resume, and 3 refs. to Workshop/ Seminar 
Committee, 610 North 60th, Seattle, WA 98103. 
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The name Louet has been 
synonymous for 15 years with well 

engineered, modern spinning, carding, 
and weaving equipment. 


Now also available 





Yarns - silk, linen, mohair, wool 

Fibers - Alpaca, Angora, Blends, Camel, 
Cashgora, Cashmere, Cotton, 
Flax, Merino, Mohair, Silk, Wool 


Louet Sales 

RR 4 

Prescott, ON 

KOE 1TO Canada 

tel: 613-925-4502 fax: 613-925-1405 


Catalogue: — $2.00 
Fiber samples: $4.00 
Yarn samples: $4.00 









IS HERE AT LAST! 
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! e? w introducing the Bit Knitter™ 
p a computer design ium ace 
: No m 
Hand OR Machine oir ju hong con mputer undas oF (ie eve kriting. 
Knitters: pn to your andn waleh rompis 
‘How to Design Knits on Your — &eCyonic Knitting | 9 you knit i 


Home Computer 
* machine and hand knitters versions 
(design manual and art disk) 
$28.00 plus $4.00 shipping/handling 
Currently tor IBMO, Amiga® and ApplellGS® 
using Deluxe Paint II^ by Electronic Arts 
Style and Chart 
A Sweater Charting program with 
excellent design flexibility 
for hand & machine knitters 
iM" and Commodore 54/128 


(Inquire for computer / knitting machine E 


Cochenille Computer Knit Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 4276, Drawer T, Encinitas, CA 92023 
Tel. (619) 259-9696 Fax (619) 942-3454 














GALLER YARNS 


For over 60 years 
the reliable source for 
imported yarns 
on cones and balls 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) 


ANGORA, CASHMERE, COTTON, 
MOHAIR, SILK, WOOL, etc. 


All natural fibers, prompt delivery. 
aw Ask for color cards or Album 


GALLER, INC. Tel: 212-620-7190 
27 West 20th St. Tay: 9179_2£90_01C€ 
New York, NY 10011 Fax: 212-620-9196 








ATTENTION MACHINE KNITTERS! | 
Machine Knitters Video Magazine ee 


will enhance your knitting skills and knowledge. Now |^ 
in its third year, we travel the country to bring 

you the very best knitting experts Each hour long 

issue is sent quarterly. Every videocassette | 
contains valuable information that will serve well 
for years MACHINE KNITTING TEC ee 
VIDEOS WITH DONNA SEITZER -10 TITLES AVAILABLE | 


TO SUBSCRIBE TO MACHINE KNITTERS VIDEO MAGAZINE 
Send check or money order $60.” per year(72."Canada) 
(specify VHS or BETA) to Machine Knitters Video Magazine 
PO. Box 2236, N. Mankato, MN. 56002-2236 
CALL US WITH YOUR VISA OR MASTERCARD 
NUMBER FOR FAST DELIVERY! 800-424-3872 
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If you sewlike a 
professional, 
why not y 
like one? 


This is the world-famous BIRDIE electric 
rotary shear, a must-have tool in manufac- 
turers’ cutting rooms. Use it for safe, fast, 
clean, effortless and accurate cutting. 

m No cutting mat needed. 

B8 Cuts any fabric up to ?/s inch thick. 


a Round blade for general duty and hep- 
tagonal blade (pictured) for lightweights 
like chiffon are interchangeable. 

m Plugs into any standard outlet. 

m Weighs 21 ounces. 

m Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TO ORDER: Telephone toll-free, 1-800 241-4953. 
MasterCard and VISA accepted. 


$195 


Includes 
easy-maintenance 
kit. 


Replacement blades 
available with order 
or later, $44.40 each. 


Cutting/Sewing Room 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
PO. Box 29674 

Atlanta, GA 30359 
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bé re only a phone call away from E | 


a tactile wonderland of yarns waiting - 
to enhance your creative spirit. 


Call us. Toll-free! We'll put the 
cotton yarns you’ve been looking 

Py, for—and more—right into your 
hands. 

" Our catalog has it all! Over 450^ 7 
brilliantly colored yarn samples. 
Yarns on cones and skeins. 

Ph Books, patterns, videos, and «4 

Py tools. Everything for " > 
hand and machine 
knitting, spinning, 
weaving and crochet. 

Bulk discounts, intro 
ductory offers, weekly 
specials. You'll love ogg ™ 
quick delivery and f; "nd 
service. 


We're so positive you'll : 
love us, we offer a 100% "Sie 
E SATISFACTION GUARANTEE, 
or your money back on our catalo 
| and every item in it! 
Plus the $10 cost of the catalog and yarn samples - 
» ordered by mail is refundable with your first order of $50. 
C'mon, a good time is waiting—order your samples and 
catalog today. And tomorrow... 


ORDER FORM 


450 beautiful yarn Pen ud for $10 plus $2.50 
1 postage and handling. = check enclosed Name 


| [C] bill my credit card Se. Mailing Address — 
M City State i 
[a 
Area Code Phone 
RT 2 Desert Hills #16 Safford, AZ 85544 


| Exp. Date 


1-800-322-7888 
Arizona b 502-478-*000 
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Supplies 





Batts of wool and cotton tulle 
by David Page Coffin 


If you'd like to try your hand at forming 
a hat from felted wool, or draping the 
foundation for a strapless gown from 
tulle, you'll need the right materials. The 
sources listed below can supply the 
fleeces and batts, millinery supplies, 
dyes, or cotton tulle specified in articles 
in this issue. Felting hats is described 
starting on p. 56, and draping with tulle 
starts on p. 46. 


Wool fleece and batts 

Farmers who raise sheep primarily for 
wool frequently specialize in one or two 
breeds of sheep or in eross-breeds that 
produce wool of a particular character. 
Carol Sperling uses both medium- 
textured wools (typical of Romney and 
Perendale breeds) and fine-textured 
wools (like Merino and Corriedale). For 
softness, she occasionally throws in a 


little angora rabbit fur or mohair, both of 


whichfelt well. 


As explained in greater detail in Basics, 


which starts on p. 14, you can buy wool 
forfelting eitherin thef orm of fleece, 
which you'll need to clean and rearrange 
into a batt using a device called a carder, 
or you can buy the wool already carded 
into batts. Batts come in many sizes, 
from long narrow strips to sheets the 
size of a double bed, but they can easily 
be pulled apart into whatever size you 
need. Prices vary considerably based on 
how much processing has been done and 
on the quality of the wool, but you 
should be able to find carded batts for 
less than $20 a pound. The following 
suppliers are all used to dealing with 
small orders and with questions from 
fiber artists, so they can often be useful 
sources of information and advice. 


Babylon Wools 

Karen Chase 

95 Day St. 

Granby, CT 06035 

(203) 653-5059 

Corriedale fleece or large carded batt 
(white or natural colors). Samples $3. 


Black Ram Ltd. 
Bob or Sue Salsbury 
5100 Eldora Rd. 
Waterloo, IA 50701 
(319) 235-6181 


Cleaned Corriedale fleece (natural colors); 


custom carding. Call or send postcard for 
free price list. 
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Beau Monde 

Noel Clark 

RR1, Box 687 

Pawlet, VT 05761 

(802) 325-3645 

Romney and similar wools in fleece and 
batts; custom carding and dyeing; also 
angora, silk, cashgora goat hair. 
Brochure and newsletter $5. 


Granite Creek Farm 

Marta Ljungkull 

642 27th Ave. 

Cumberland, WI 54829 

(715) 822-8766 

Carded batts available in many 
natural and dyed colors, weights, and 
blends, including mohair; primarily 
Corriedale. Martais a hat felter, and 
welcomes questions. 


The Woolery 

RD1 

Genoa, NY 13071 

(315) 497-1542 

Carded Merino and other fine wools 
(white, gray, dyed); carded wool/angora 
blends (white, dyed). Catalog $2; samples 
$5. The Woolery is the retail outlet for the 
Fingerlakes Woolen Mill, whom you can 
call at (SOO) 441-9665 for local retail 
stores that carry their batts. 


Frankenmuth Woolen Mill 

570 S. Main St. 

Frankenmuth, MI 48734 

(517) 652-8121 

Custom washing and carding; large wool 
batts. SASE for brochure. 


R.H. Lindsay Co. 

16 Mather St. 

PO Box 218, Dept. T 

Boston, MA 02124 

(617) 288-1155 

Romney and Perendale natural-colored 
and white fleece; white Merino fleece; 
carded batts. Sample cards $3. 


Roy and MaryJo Riebe 

797 28th Ave. 

Barronette, WI 54813 

(715) 822-2574 

Medium-grade carded batts in natural 
colors; rabbit fur. SASE for prices. 


Millinery supplies 

Both of these suppliers have huge, 
diverse inventories of hat-making 
materials and tools, but no catalogs. For 
felters, they sell felt sizing in spray 
bottles, and hat blocks. 


California Millinery Supply Co. 
721 S. Spring St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90014 

(213) 622-8746 

Price list $ 1. 


Manny’s Millinery Supply Co. 

63 W. 38th Street 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 840-2235 

Wool felt hat bodies in a variety of colors; 
$25 minimum order. 


Wool dye 

There are several different dyes that 
work well on wool. If you want to use the 
dye specified by Carol Sperling, here’s a 
source: 


Pro Chemical & Dye, Ine. 

PO Box 14 

Somerset, MA 02726 

(508) 676-3838 

Ciba Kiton acid dyes; information and 
instructions. Free catalog. 


Cotton tulle 

Tulle is a net fabric with a hexagonal 
mesh, often used in bridal veils and as a 
background for embroidered lace. 
Couture gowns with tulle foundations 
are typically unlined, so the tulle layer is 
right next to the skin. Tulle is most 
commonly available in nylon and 
occasionally in silk, but when you're 
using itas agarment foundation, the 
best material to use is cotton; nylon tulle 
is much too stiff and scratchy, and silk is 
expensive and is too soft to provide the 
needed support. Cotton is hard to 

find, but both of the suppliers listed 
here carry it. 

Suzanne Stern cautions that it's vital 
to preserve the grain of the tulle layer as 
yourre draping the foundation. If 
necessary, you can mark the grain with 
yarn or floss, which won't slip easily out 
of the holes. 


Britex Fabrics 

146 Geary Blvd. 

San Francisco, CA 94108 
(415) 392-2910 


G Street Fabrics 

Mail-Order Services 

12240 Wilkins Ave. 

Rockville, MD 20852 

(301) 231-8998; (800) 333-9191 


David Page Coffin is am associate editor 


of Threads. 
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Don't Miss - Canada's largest 
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showcase! Discover... 


Sewing 


Home Dec 
Knitting 
Quilting 


Needle 


@ A NEW HOBBY 

@ FASHION SHOWS 

@ EXHIBITS AND SPECIAL DISPLAYS 

e CHILDREN'S WORKSHOPS (Ages 8 to 12) 
@ MAKE-AND-TAKE PROJECTS 

e EXCITING DOOR PRIZES 

e OVER 100 "HOW-TO" DEMONSTRATIONS 


Embroidery 
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Crocheting 
Cross-Stitch 


Weaving 
Spinning 
Smocking 
Folk Art 


point Ribbon Craft Crafts 


FOR INFO, RATES & 
SEMINAR REGISTRATION FORMS 


Call, Write or Fax 
2900 John Street, Suite 200, 
Markham, Ontario L3R 5G3 
(416) 470-7057 (416) 470-0547 Fax 


Ih Popular Demand, Ball himenaeos are Back! 


VINTAGE KIMONOS & OBIS 
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e PRE-REGISTRATION EXPERT SEMINARS e THE NEWEST PRODUCTS 


e MEETING AUTHORS & TV STARS e HARD-TD-FIND PRODUCTS 
e FEELING FABULOUS FIBRES e PRODUCTS YOU CANT RESIST 


HALIFAX VANCOUVER 
MAY 23-24, 1992 


OTTAWA 
MAY 30-31, 1992 


WINNIPEG 
SEPT. 19-20, 1992 


CALGARY 


TORONTO 





KNOCKOUT COLORS OR ELEGANT HUES SILK COLORS 
LUSTROUS DYES TO AIR-SET OR STEAM-SET, BLEND 
INTO THE SOFTEST PASTELS OR RICH JEWEL TONES 
THAT LEAVE SILK AND WOOL SOFT AND INVITING 
TEXTILE COLORS FROM BASIC SHADES TO THE 
BRIGHTEST FLUORESCENTS, TO THE SHINIEST 
METALLICS, THESE ARE THE PAINTS FOR ALL 
FABRICS STARBRIGHT COLORS SHIMMER- 

ING ACCENTS FOR ANY FABRIC, WILD AND 

FLASHY FOR TOTES AND SHOES PLUS 

SILK PAINTING AND SURFACE DESIGN 
ACCESSORIES CALL 1-800 

442-0455 FOR YOUR 

FREE CATALOG. DEALER ỌN (NY 

INQUIRIES ARE A 

WELCOME 


Everything for 
dyeing or painting 
any fabric. 





April/May 1992 


SEPT. 25-27, 1992 
OCT. 3-4, 1992 


OCT. 31-NOV. 2, 1992 
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\n astonishing selection of 1000 individual kimonos, E DAI BA 


(Fonmerl rizal 


uhis, & apulenth embroidered wedding kimonos are EUFABMIULLY 


S17 Boveaccio Ave. 


available in our showroom — 83 - 81500 each. Venice. CA 9029] 
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SEWING FOR PROFITS HOW TO SELL YOUR 
243Pages byJudy& Allan Smith $13.00 | HOMEMADE CREATIONS 
* Establishing A Plan, Identity & Direction 208Pages  byAllan Smith $16.00 


| * Setting Up The Basic Business Structure 
* Naming, Pricing & Packaging The Product 
* Getting Budgeting & Keeping The Money 
* How To Get People To Buy The Product 

B * Free & Low Cost Advertising & P.R. 

* Buying Supplies TheRight Way a 

* How To Sell By Mail & To Retailers Ae e Package a 

e Craft Fairs, Exhibits & Flea Markets « 25 Free or Low Cost P.R 

* Teaching, Writing & Lecturing FREE Methods DA 


e Consigning, Exploring Competition X 41H MY 2 BOOKS. 
. neva SM Mes ° 1000 WHOLESALE €, * 29 Areas To See Your Product 


* What It Takes To Make Money 

e 50 Business “Don'ts” 

* How To Get Organized & Get Started 

* How To Test, Price & Name Your Product 
+ 500 Sources For Materials 


e 100s of Magazines, Organizations aas csi cem * Time Management Techniques. M 
And Catalog Addresses ri e 100 Places That May Buy It 
* How To Diversify, Expand, Sell or ] | VALUE "Bonus" 25 Little Known Money 
Buy, Includes "Pricing for Profits" | Making Secrets 
PLEASE [7] Sewing for Profits 13.50 | GUARANTEE: If not completely 
SEND: [7] HowTo Sell Your Creation 16.50 ee tea a Sie in iuncameged Doo 
Both (Post Paid) 30.00 


i E C] CHECK/MONEY ORDER 
Plus ^1000 Wholesale Sources" ($5.00/value) FREE C FAX 1-407-775-1693 


NAME |. |.  . sd  []TOLL FREE 1/800-330-4643 
O MASTER/VISA/AMEX 
SUCCESS PUBLICATIONS 
2812 Bayonne Dr., Box 30965 
P.B.Gardens, FL 33420 


ADDRESS 
CITY .... STATE . ZIP 





| SIGNATURE 







EXP. DATE 
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Books 


Here's a selection of the best books on 
wearables to come our way recently. 


Fashion and costume 

Modern Fashion in Detail (by Claire 
Wilcox and Valerie Mendes; The 
Overlook Press, 149 Wooster St., New 
York, NY 10012; 1991; hardcover, $40; 
144 pp.) is cause for celebration and 
rejoicing! If you’ve ever wished you 
could spend an entire day rummaging 
through the costume collection at a great 
museum, this is the next best thing. 
Mendes is Curator of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum Dress Collection in 
London, and she and Wilcox have 
arranged many exhibitions of the 
incredible riches there. 

This book is a lovingly produced and 
beautifully photographed answer to 
many people’s wish that costume and 
fashion books would take more time for 
the details, the kind of things you'd only 
see if you were actually handlingthe 
garments. With more than 80 mostly 
full-page, stunningly clear close-up 
photos, the authors focus exclusively on 
the little things. In chapters called 
“Seams,” “Buttons,” “Collars, Cuffs, and 
Pockets,” and the like, each image reveals 
a technique or effect worked by some 
master of twentieth-century fashion, 
whether celebrated like Rhodes, Dior, 
Lacroix, and Schiaparelli, or unknown 
like the maker of the 1907 wedding 
dress pieced together from older 
costumes and laces. On the page facing 
each detail photo is a precise pen 
drawing of the entire garment, along 
withcommentary and description from 
the authors. 

Aside from a longing to have a color 
photo of each full garment as well, the 
only problem with this book is that it isn't 
twice as long. As itis, it’s worth every 
penny of the very reasonable price for an 
oversized, full-color hardcover. If you 
love exquisite clothing, this is a must see. 


When I first heard of Rudi Gernreich in 
the mid-1960s, it was because of the 
furor over his topless swimsuit. I wasn’t 
much interested in fashion designers at 
the time, and I assumed, as most 
uninformed people probably did, that 
Gernreich was little more than an 
effective publicity seeker. The Rudi 
Gernreich Book (by Peggy Moffitt and 
William Claxton; Rizzoli International 
Publications, 300 Park Ave. S, New York, 
NY 10010; 1991;hardcover, $50; 

224 pp.) makes it clear that Gernreich’s 


78 


notorious bathing suit was just a single 
example from the life work of an original 
and complex man. Gernreich 
consistently created fashion just beyond 
the reach of convention. He hada 
successful career designing ultramodern 
clothes that people actually wore, but he 
always considered himself a social 
commentator, as well. Author Peggy 
Moffitt was the woman in the topless suit 
and Gernreich's model of choice for most 
of hiscreations, and Claxton was his 
photographer. Their book is a lavish 
picture book with reminiscences, along 
with an essay by fashion writer Marylou 
Luther, and it's a lively reminder that 
fashion can be as compelling and 
provocative as any other art form. 


If you need any further reminder of the 
power of clothing as a vehicle for artistic 
and personal expression and 
commentary, find a copy of The 
Costume-Maker's Art (edited by Thom 
Boswell; Lark Books, 50 College St., 
Asheville, NC 28801; 1992; hardcover, 
$34.95; 144 pp.). It presents the work of 
an astonishing subculture of self- 
costumers. These are not theater or 
dressmaking professionals, as arule, but 
totally committed amateurs. They 
participate in renaissance fairs; science- 
fiction, fantasy, and costume 
conventions; and historical re- 
enactments and often spend years and 
thousands of dollars in the preparation 
of costumes they themselves will wear 
for a single evening of competitive 
display. The results are simply 
incredible, for every possible reason 
from “How did they do that?” to “How 
could anyone do that?” A few of the 
costumers included are sophisticated, 
published performance and clothing 
artists like Estelle AKamine and ShaSha 
Higby, but whatever the goals of the 
costumer, all are exploring—with mind- 
boggling energy and devotion—the 
mystery and power of dressing up. 
Having seen some of this workin 
person, I mustadd that there’s some 
staggering craftsmanship and superb 
dressmaking skill in these creations, and 
even though there’s plenty of detail in 
the photos, I wish there’d been space to 
explore it. 


Traditional knitting 

It’s not necessary to be outrageous to 
explore the world of dress-up, as lovers of 
traditional knitwear well know. Making 
and wearing garments that have evolved 


from ancient folk cultures and survive 
in the classic garments of contemporary 
society can give afeeling of connection 
with the past and a sense of timelessness 
that’s every bit as alluring as fantasy. 
Traditional Knitting from the Scottish 
and Irish Isles (edited by Debbie Bliss; 
Crown Publishers, 201 E. 50th St., New 
York, NY 10022; 1991; hardcover, $32; 
120 pp.) includes 31 designsfor men, 
women, and children in the familiar 
styles of Fair Isle, Aran, ganseys, and 
Shetland lace. There are no designer 
variations or updates here; almost 
everything is as classic as a real kilt, 
from the colors and patterns to the 
sweater shapes. But this isn't a study of 
these traditions. There are no period 
pictures or details of authentic 
techniques. This is a modern pattern 
book, adapting these styles to the format 
and processes contemporary knitters 
are supposed to be most familiar with: 
Fair Isles are knit round to the armholes, 
then back and forth —no steeks; Arans 
and ganseys are knit in pieces and 
seamed. The photos are especially nice, 
and the directions are clear, with easy-to- 
read black and white charts. The only 
modernization in the sweaters 
themselves is a strong tendency to 
oversize, so look closely at the 
dimensions if you want a more 
authentic look. 


Nordic Knitting: Thirty-One Patterns 
in the Scandinavian Tradition (by 
Susanne Pagoldh; Interweave Press; 201 
E. 4th St., Loveland, CO 80537; 1991; 
hardcover, $21.95; 120 pp.)isa full- 
blown study, first published in Swedish 
in 1987. The patterns don't even begin 
until p. 81, but they’re for garments 
depicted in photos in the preceding talk, 
which is detailed, colorful, and full of 
charts, period garments, and modern re- 
creations. There are plenty of sweaters, 
including a beauty that combines 
knitting and crochet. There's a sewn 
jacket (and sewing pattern) with knitted 
sleeves, plus hats, socks, slippers, 
mittens and gloves, and even a couple of 
knitted wrist-warmers including a 
beaded pair from Greenland. This book 
will be atreatfor the knitterand book 
collector who has been frustrated with 
the scarcity of patterns in the previous 
books on Scandinavian knitting, and 
will satisf y the purist to the nth degree. 


David Page Coffin is am associate editor 
of Threads. 


Threads Magazine 


MONTEREY MILLS 
CEN 





Asst. remnants of luxury furs | 
& basic pile 


* Pick & Choose line of 12 styles 
with over 50 colors. 

e Stuffing: Colored Fiberfill & 
White 100% Polyester 

e Wool Mattress Pads 

e Various Closeouts 

¢ 2nd Quality Goods 


Plushes, Shearling, Teddy 
Bear, Animal Patterned 
& More 
Largest Selection of deep pile fur 
fabrics foruse in crafts, toys, stuffed 
animals, apparel, costumes & more 


1-800-4-FUN FUR 800-438-6387 
In Wisc. 608/754-8309 


MONTEREY MILLS 


1725 Delavan Dr. 
Dept. TH31 
Janesville, WI 93545. 


FITS ALL MAKES 
ZIG ZAG HOME 
SEWING MACHINES 


eRe is 


REG 
* TRIMS INISHES vs VP 
IN ONE EASY STEP > T E | 49. 
*ATTACHES IN PLACE : jl ] 
OF THE PRESSER FOOT LIMITED 
* 90 DAY WARRANTY | 
ORDER NOW & SAVE !! 


OF YOUR SEWING MACHINE WHEN ORDERING 


* FOR FAST DELIVERY cau 504-367-2021 
MICRO SERGER OVERLOCK THREAD 


FOR SERIOUS HOME SEWERS OR PROFESSIONAL USE 
* 3.000 YDS PER CONE 

* EASILY ADAPTS TO 
ANY SEWING MACHINE 


$19 mu FREE INFO KIT 
Snares WITH IEE | COLOR CHART 
EA. TIME ONLY 955 FABULOUS COLORS 


DON'T DELAY! ! ORDER NOW AND SAVE! 
PRICES GOING UP SOON 


** MICRO SERGER $39.50 PLUS $4.50 S & H 


THREAD $1.99 EA. PLUS $5.50 S & H 
3 TO 6 CONES. 3 CONE MINIMUM 


: ER CARD - AMERICAN EXP 
=. 504-367: 2021 Pees 6 WKS. FOR DELIVERY 


MICRO SERGER. E -USA 


OO STUMPE B TE MTT39 
NEW ORLEANS-' GREINA. , LA. 70056 


= a 


April/May 1992 


TIME ONLY | 


*CHECK: YOUR MACHINE FOR LOW HIGH OR SLANT | 
PRESSER BAR. INCLUDE THE MAKE AND MODEL] 








advertised price. 
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‘THE DRESSMAKERS CHOICE’ 


ISEWING MACHINE WAREHOUSE OUTLET 
SERGERS 


JUKI MO-634/DE 4TH, BUILT IN ROLLED HEM, DF 449/499 
JUKI — 5-Thread, Built in Rolled Hem, DF 699 
14U32 3-Thread, Free-arm, No Light, No Attach. 299 


14U34 3,4 Thread Rolled Hem /14U234 3-4 Th, DF 349/449 
14U286 QUANTUM 4,3,2 Thread, Differential Feed 479 
14U285 QUANTUM 5,4,3,2 Thread, 10 Stitch, DF 529 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES 
9900 ULTRA or XL1 Quantum, Inch Wide Stitches 1149 
9143 (9124 w/Electronic readout of instructions) 499 
9117 1-Step Buttonhole, 17 Stitch (dual volt. avail.) 349 
9416 2-STEP BUTTONHOLE, 18 STITCH, LIMITED EDITION 319 


QUALITY FABRICS AT AFFORDABLE PRICES! 
DESIGNER CUTS & IMPORTS 
SILKS - WOOLS - COTTONS -KNITS 
LARGE COORDINATED SWATCHES 


DISPLAYED WITH 
HIGH IMPACT PATTERN SKETCHES 


YOU CAN SELL THESE FINE FABRICS TO YOUR CUSTOMERS WITH THE SECURITY OF 
THE BEST SERVICE IN THE INDUSTRY. DRESSMAKERS JUST LOVE OUR LOW 
COST PERSONAL SAMPLE SET OPTION WHILE HOME SEWERS PREFER TO 
SELL FROM COMPANY OWNED SAMPLE SETS. TO LEARN MORE ABOUT BECOMING 
A JAN MARIE SALES REPRESENTATIVE CONTACT US TODAY. 


JAN MARIE, INC., DEPT TH492, P.O. BOX 449, SPARTA, NJ 07871 
PHONE 800 - 468 - 5633 


9110 Auto Tension, Stretch Stitches, Buttonhole 299 
9008  Multi-Stitch, Buttonhole, (Dualvolt avail.) 219 
9005 School Model, 6 Stitch, Buttonhole 198 
1022 Heavy-Duty, Free-Arm, Zig-Zag 158 
3102 Heavy-Duty, Flatbed, Zig-Zag (Add Case $25) 139 
15CH Black, Straight Stitch/Treadle (Cabinet) 79/129 
COMMERCIAL 
Brother B551 5 TH, 6000 SPM w/Table 1699 
Brother B531 4 Th, 6500 SPM w/Table 1599 
Brother B511 3 Th, 6500 SPM w/Table 1499 | 
Brother B735 Straight Stitch w/Table 749 
Singer 812U 5 Th, 5000 SPM w/Table 1450 | 
Singer 802U 4 Th, 5000 SPM w/Table 1350 
Singer 801U 3 Th, 5000 SPM w/Table 1250 
Singer 20U Tailoring Zig-Zag w/Table 849 
Singer 191 Straight Stitch w/Table 749 
Juki DDL5530 Straight Stitch w/Table 749 
Consew 206RB2 Upholstery (Walking Foot) w/Table 1350 
Biindstitch, Professional CM3-601 w/Table 949 
Baby Blindstitch CM-200S All Metal, Portable 699 
IRONING EQUIPMENT 


Commercial Steam Iron 199 
Singer Magic Press/Steam Press 188/298 
WE ALSO CARRY OTHER BRANDS AND MODELS 


ASK ABOUT OUR RECONDITIONED COMMERCIAL 
SEWING MACHINES 


GOLDBLATT CUTRATE STORE 
l 1511 Milwaukee Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60622 


Established 1935 


For orders only: 1-800-356-1784 Ext-5 
For information: 1-312-486-1779  Ext-9 
We accept all Major Credit Cards 
We will match any All merchandise 
Is guaranteed 





We ship same day UPS 





SHAPE A CAREER THAT REWARDS CREATIVITY 
AND TRADITIONAL SKILLS. . investigate the 
School for Professional Crafts, a 2-year 
certificate program taught by nationally 
recognized professionals in studio settings. 
Concentrations in fiber, metals, clay, or wood. 


WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
Dept. TH / 25 Sagamore Road 
Worcester, MA 01605 / 508-753-8183 





CH BL 
ue 4 kK EE 


Tbe finest in elegant silk - nature's fabric. 
A variety of suites allows you to create 
a distinctive ensemble for all seasons. 


Order your complete pac kage of silk samples 
for $12.00 (refund with first purchase). Designer 
discounts and wholesale prices available 


VISA/ MC, check or money orders accepted 
MICHEL FERREE 
P.O. Box 958, Dept. TH 
Niwot, Colorado 80544 


IB. EIS RETO 
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| ORDER 1-800-289- P 
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MO 634DE Same as Bernina Bernette 004D 1/2 Price 
BL 880D 4-3-2 Thread, Built in Roll Hem, Diff. Feed $599 
Bemette 335 5-Threod, Built-In Roll Hem, Diff. feed 699D 


| SINGER ULTRA /QUANTUM IR 
1432-3 Threod, Freearm Serger, No Light,No 299 
AS a CI p 
req ere 
dM M 5432 -Threod 10 dy E 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


CXL Quantum, By Juki or 9900 Ultra 51399/5999 
SMA 3 Year Nationwide WorrantyNew/Renewal 69/99 
2210-100 stitch compute, memory Button holes $5990 
dry "4 stitch w/Electr p readout of instructions 499 
line Mechanical 24 MS | see BH 449 
A tep Butt 17 Stit Lad vd. 89/95 
9113/4613 Self Wind Bobbin 13 Stitch — 349/ 299 
9110 Auto Tension Stretch stitches, Button Hole — 29 
9022t 22 Stitch Button Hole Anniversary model — 249 
















9008/10 Multi stich Slont Needle 239/249 
9005 Basic 6 Stitch, Button Hole, Freearm 
eet iat bed Sch X é St. BH 199/299 


Free Arm, But. Hole B'Hem 149 
1097 oen Freeorm fig! 14 
3102 H ony Duty Flatbed, Zig Zog (Add Case $29) iru 
15C Bd troight Stitch /Treodle Cabinet Stand 79/129 
AE: Cronck/251C Motor w/wood case 129/149 
1 Black FeatherWeight Original /Re po AA $399/199 


a New Feather Wei t+Freearm, Multistitch 7.5 Lb 159 
BERNINA/ELNA - NEW/DEMO/USED 
B1230-50 stitch mem., 2 buttonhole, block alpha $1999+ 
B1030/1090 Top mech / Computer knee lift 1299/1699 
We Sell/Recond. old 830/930 Best Berninas! 699/999 
E9000 /5000 Club Camp. emer ting 1899/699 
Pro 5DC-5thread computer Serger by Hosie-Jopan $999 


Bernette Sergs.335,33405, 0040, 004 by Juki 999/499 
Bemette Sew Machines 705 /7 4OE Zeng Hsi 


BROTHER /SIMPLICITY /JUKI 
12 Lb., 14 Stitch, Button Hole im s Tees 149 
= Poce ACE AA A 600 | Step B. T 299 


M 
me id AB 

















Diff. VE A Thread odd Video Mt. 349 
JUKHNX 120 Lost al-netal sewing machine 299 


NECCHI EUROPEAN & TAIWAN MACHINES 


Suprema 594 IV, IIl, Il Comp. 21 to 51K memory 499/999 


525/537 /575 w/13/14/18 Stitch, Metal, 
Flatbed 502/522/524 /536 ot 
Mimo-Seiki Sergers ML-1013/24 


199/249 
129/159/179/199 
26DF_299/349/399 





NELCO SEWING MACHINES & SERGERS 


4007-8 stitch, Freeorm Drop-In Bobbin(Singer 834) $159 
5102 Electronic (LED) 30 stitch, Button Hole 


A Serger 4-th, DF, RH (Mima Sieki-Pfaff) 399 
WHITE/TOYOTA MACHINES & SERGERS 


844 z flat bed, Add case a cabinet w/control — $99 
1515/25 One-DialFreeArm 6/16 stitch, — 139/169 
1510 One-Dial Free Arm 10 stitch Toyota Taiwan 179 












EMBROIDERY/MONOGRAM/QUILT/YARN 


Monogram attachment fits all low shank (1”block) $29 
Janome " attachment, fits all low shank (3/8”script) 99 
Melco Portable Stellar /Premier EP] (5x9”sew ek 1499 
Kenquilt 12" Quilting Frame & Machine 3500 spm 2199 


Deco-King Omni Stitch yam machine. add kit & case 499 
COMMERCIAL SEWING MACHINES 

Juki 555 Knock off (Shanghai) 4500 SPM w/Tbl $699 
Juki DDL 5530 Straight Stitch w/Table-5000 SPM 799 

Singer 20U ix. I1, w/Table -2500 SPM 099 

Consew 2/206 RB Uphst, da -3300 SPM1499 /1999 
E CMS) Portable Blind St. js i: EH 
h Shank Walk Foot /Button jr decors 29/19/89 


ace ga ie Up n ther Ratio — 249 
Thompson Mini 3 Foot Upholstery All-Metal 499 


IRONING & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Rowenta DA 15/DA82 Lae: m Ion 59/66 
New Rowenta -Cord/ Cordless CS-01 Steam Ion — 79 
Bernina Pro-Glide Plus Iron, fear out plug 8 
DA 55 Gorment Steam Brush ani Creaser ott. 29/39 
SIMAC 170 Steam pu Mp lron-2 hour reserve 49 
Singer Magic Press M (ned 7 Steam Press 199/299 
Swiss Tailors Iron ess d na EP 21-100 lbs.Pressure 399 
Sussman Steam Irons 3 Super 4-6 lbs. 199/ a 2H 
Jiffy Steamer J2/ J3/ 4 Brass Element 149/1 ud 
Magnifier Lamp w/ Weighted Round Table Base 

"Big Eye" Magnifier w /Floor stand Very Clear 509 


DAZOR 42 In. Arm Magnifier Roll Lamp & Bulb #1 $149 
HOME SEWING ACCESSORIES 
Bernina, Elna, Singer, White, , Viking, Baby Lock Accessories 
Box of 100 Schmetz/Sin er needles 8-18 $25/29 
Ruffler /Button Holer/Walking Foot attachments 151059 

The MINI SERGER attachment - Low /High /Slant 29 

Dress Form MY Double child, 32-40 SM, 39-47 MD 119 
Athena /Twin Fit /Mr Addis Dress forms 11 9/149/109 
ah o Scissors /Applique or Pinking Shears $19/25 
Rechargable /Electric Rotary Cloth Cutter #503 Ki 199 
Parsons, Horn, Smith, Sirco, IMC Roberts Cabinets +Tables 
Wooden sewing caddies S,M,L XL 29/39/ K 59 


Portable Carrying Cases for all Machines 
HEIRLOOM SEWING EQUIPMENT 
Pullen/Read/Newell 16 Row Smocking Pleater $69 / 79 
Stanley/ Amanda/Mary's 24 Row Smocking Pleater 119 


Smoc'n Genie Thread Box to put under Pleater — 35/39 
Square or Round Cork Boards For Smocking 


Brother B561, B571, B581 Serger 1299/1 
Hi 















Vin-Max Puff Iron with Hi-Low-Off Settings 39 
Powe Pleater Motor Drive with int ual is Back 199 





SINGER STUDIO KNITTING MACHINES 

SK 890 Electronic Bulky 9mm Add EC-1 Mylar, PE-1 ae 
SK 860--6.5, 840-4.5, 830- 3.6mm odd Pe EC-1, 

SK580 Computer Knitter 4.5mm w/Mylar Add PET 499 
LC580 Computer Lace Carriage for SK580 299 

EC] Mylor Cord Reader /PE1 Design Computer 499/349 
$K700/740 Punch Cord Knitter/Pattern Drive499/599 
SK 210/280 Economy Punch Cord Knitters — 399/449 





ALL BRAND NEW SEWING, SERGER, KNITTING MACHINES 


FACTORY SALES & SERVICE 


INFO 504-923-1285 


LK1009mm Bulky /LK150 6.5mmKM  $199/249 
KR10 Electronic, KR 7Paper knit Contour /KRII 139/149 
Lace Carriage LC2-4.5mm, LC270 -3.6mm 10 Cards 189 
YCó, Double & Single Bed 4Color 4.5mm 189 
SC3 - Linker 4.5mm Carriage (SCI for SK 500) 79 
RTI-Rib Transfer /RJ] Ribber Jacquard SN 99 /129 
Weaving LW1-LK/AW1-4.5mm/HW1-SK150 29/79/39 
Intarsia 16) OLK/AG 20-4.5m/AG 30 6to9m 49/39/49 
AG 50 Electronic Intarsia Carriage SK 840/580 99 


BROTHER KNITTING MACHINES 


KH 270 Electronic Bulky w/288 Designs $1,299 
KH940 Memory Knitter w/555 Designs 1,399 
KH 9501 Computer/Mylar,555 ae Add PPD 1499 
PPD 120 for 940 0/930/950/ /210/(K 35 549 
FB100 Floppy Disk Drive w/Cable & Blank Disc 369 
Electronic Gorter Carriage K693/8911/881IC 479/599 
KH 864 Punch Cord KM w/o Intarsia/Lace/Chart 599 
KR900/850 Ribber Bed Fits all 4.5 mm Add KRC — 399 
KH/KR 260 PC Bulky KM/Ribber Fits KH 270 699/499 
KA 2600 Bulky Intarsia Carriage for KH 260/270 $59 
KH 400/350 Dual Guage KM 4.5/9mm KM 299/199 
KL116 Knit Leader//Colculotor for Pattern Charting 149/99 
KRC900 Dbl Bed 4/KHC8208 ng e Bed 4 ibn pr n 
KA8210 Intorsia/KA 8300 Ribber Transfer 

KA8310 Linker Carriage 4.5 mm Binds Of 













seams i 


KE100 Motor Drive w/ Stand (Foot Pedal $49) 899 






PASSAP-PFAFF /WHITE-SU PERBA 
F-6000 Computer/3000A II Motor $ m 












ps y d bs w/ Tension Mast & 149 
Lore Maker ( 9 yds. 54" Canvas 597 499 

(2R E TUE KM AL Knit Add Videos 99 
#9 Bulky 9 vA ic Knitter 115 Needles 199 
#7 Standard (5mm) Easy Knitter 163 Needles 99 












TOYOTA-ELNA KNITCRAFT 
KS 950 PC KM 4.5mm w/Lace/KR506 Ribber 499/329 
x ays Bulky9mm Bal Beori A Te Ribber 499 d 
610 ily Fn in Intarsio /KR $ 
Transfer /Kt 


BOND /BABY KNIT/KNIT AN 


Baby Knit BK 100n Bulky 8mm KM use Skein yam $99 
Bond Classic plus 120 N w//row counter, weights 199 
Bond Elite 7mm 134n KM/Ribber odd ext. — 229/199 


KNITTING MACHINE ACCESSORIES 


4 oz Ball /boz cone/Boz cone twister-winders 19/29/39 
Royal Jumbo winder-] 6oz / Motorized base Eo 29 
Electric Ball /Cone yarn winders 249 
Hand Punch for blank cards (10 cards for $1 D "9 
Garter Bars Std 4.5 mm/ is 8,9 mm Bulky — 35/49 

Metal KM Stands ST3 /A24 Tit/ KA Bulky 79/89/99 
Wood KM tables KT 48 ” w shelf 27”H /33"H 599/49 

Hague /Passap, Singer, Studio DL 1000 Linkers 429 /499 













Circle items you want broch 
Send Self Addressed Stamped Envelope(s) 








1710/1717 Free Arm 10/21 Stitches ADJ.W.L. 189/199 — SRPGON Ribber- Fits All 4.5 MM Knitters AddRJ-1 — 339 die sgt — — — — — 
8234/7934PD Domestic si Lock DF, RH .299//399 — SK/SR 155 PC Bulky 9mm KM/Rib Fits 890 499/349 Knitter — — Brod 
SL 34/SL34D With Lay-In Threading By Toyota 342/399 — SK/SR 151/150 9mm KM/Ribber 379/349 -— — Um Hm Um: Rum RE RE am 

WE SERVICE WHAT WESEL BOKSU A HUGE PRICE DISCOUNTS Monfri9-5 QUICK PHONE QUOTES -WE MATCH PRICES 


per Bond Conn Ask — Ask About Our FREE Video Loaners 


H John FAX£ 504-923-1261 


SEW-KNIT DISTRIBUTORS 


EE DO LARA Ta Te, CUBE FACTORY SEALED CARTONS & WARRANTIES 
e nip Ne Ages $5 Min Freight — PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
Re he MV 31285 Videos $29-49 10% IAY-A WAY, X CHANGE, 25% RESTOCK FEE 


m LOWE ST PRICES iN i T HE pn FX] ExportSenice FEDERAL EXPRESS/OVERNIGHT/UPS 


It Poys To 


EX CI | 
| VISA | master charge stare 
XS og 


DUNS# 06-083-1195 
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presents 
" EEZ Machine Knits " 


fashion knits for the ii just 
a phone call away. 
1-800-356-1434 
Sen includes 
è pattern instructions 
@ yam (washable wool) 
"Filatura di Crosa" in 5 colors 
scarlett red, ink, bone, ebony, hunter green 
$ 145.00 


FULL LINE MELROSE CONED YARNS 
Color Card $25.00 
Current Catalog $ 5.00 
633 University Ave. Suite A, Los Gatos, CA 95030 


Embroidery Lessons 


Only $69.95 (plus $8 shipping). 
Discover fascinating stitches and 
techniques written by one of 
America's foremost embroiderers. 
Get a lesson a month for a full year, 
plus fabrics, threads & needles for 
practice. Don’t wait! 


Send or call today to order: 
Hands On 
473] Magazine Street 
New Orleans, LA 70115 
504-895-4127 


| MAGNIFYING GLASS PENDANT 


i Suspended from a 28" delicate, 
, twisted rope chain, this gold, heart- 
\ handle pendant decorates a 17/4" 


1 magnifying glass lens. 
$30.00 + $3.00 shipping/ 
handling 
FREE CATALOG! 


Mail Check or Money 
Order to: 


PS UNIQUES 


| \ 3330 S, Columbine Circle 
~ Dept. THDS 
Englewood, CO 80110 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


April/May 1992 








You Work with the World's 
Most Beautiful Yarns. 


TRæ | 


Angora Comel Down Kid Mohoir Silk Wool 


| 


Let us delight you with our 
prompt ond personol service 





tears, rips, DISAPPEAR from all fabrics. 
F Little-known craft pays big spare time prof- 
its. Exciting details FREE' CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-621-5809, (In Illinois 1-800-972-5858) 
or write FABRICON COMPANY 








Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 


Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 
Refundable on first order. 


5114 TOP SEED COURT, DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28226 
(704) 542-8427 





Rowan Yarns, 
Kits, Books, 
by mail 


. designer knitting with natural fibres 


« kits, books and pattems by Ka e Fassett and 
other leading designers 


ROWAN LIBERTY 


* books and kits featuring Rowan yarns and 
coordinating Liberty fabrics 


setof sample shade cards - $48.00 
price list- $2.00 refundable) 


Studio limestone 


253 College Street. Box 316 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada MST 1R5 
(416) 864-0984; fax (416) 279-3709 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced © Top Quality + Prompt 

Catalog $1.00 ° Samples $4.00 


_ Ozark Basketry Supply 
Hats (x2 P.O. Box 599: H, Fayetteville, Ark. 72702 | 
2 retail 501-442-9292 Wholesale 


























| . Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 


THE WORLD'S FINEST FABRICS BY MAIL 
Select from a collection of the highest quality imported and 


domestic silks, wools, cottons, and more 
that the World has to offer. 


To receive beautifully coordinated swatch collection 4 times a ~ 
yearsend $7.50 check or money order, name and address to: 


te il 


5700 Monroe Street Sylvania, Ohio 43560 419-445-5416 


f Your unbiased mail order guide. ; 


The Sourceletters 


Dozens of wholesale and retail supply 
for sewing, needlework, and 
three quarterly newsletters give you: 


*UNBIASED mail order source reviews 
*Up-to-date details on catalogs, products, 
$ a ane price information 


4 per: source finding service 
inual source directory 


You won't find the SourceLetters at any store 
| or news stand. Don’t miss another issue - 
| subscribe today! 

$18 per year, sample issue $5 
* Specify Sewing, Craft, or Stitchery edition* 


| SourceLetter, Dept TS3 
| . 7509 7th Place SW, Seattle WA 98106 





Bert Bet ud uy Byrt Bort Deed —-y" 


AMISH: PLAIN CLOTHING 


SEWING PATTERNS 
CATALOG +í. MEN WOMEN CHILDREN DOLLS 





WRITE : * CPECIAL 93.95 
FRIENDS HEART SHAPED 
PATTERNS UN 
BOX 1753 TH # CATALOG INCLUDED 
HOMESTEAD FL33030 POSTAGE PAID 


THE SEWING RACK 
ORGANIZER 


Be organized at a glance 


* sturdy gauge welded wire 

T | © baked enamel finish 

— ] © includes wall attachments 

— | © holds 50 to 100 spools and 

E will hold large serger cones 

| €has5to 10 hooks for notions 
| © large rack has two baskets 
for patterns and/or magazines 

€ affordable, Sm. $53.95, Med. 
$45.95. and Lg. $69.95 


Toorder call (817) 483-1026 
| Dezzie's Incorporated 
P.O. Box 6737 

Fort Worth, Texas 76115 


| Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional ! 8th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 

| cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 





natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 
New Catalog $3. or $12.w/samples 


| KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Wool Dyer 
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| Pattern For Pattern#240 
Convertible 


Bomber 
Hat 


$4.50 


(shipping included) / 
- Outdoor Fabrics & Patterns 


Polarsystem fabrics from Malden Mills, Ultrex, 
Thintech, Cordura, Packcloth, Hardware, YKK 
Zippers, Webbing, etc. 

* Catalog $1.00 (Free with Pattern Order) 


| P rst Corvallis, OR. 97330= (503) 753-8900 


| * Beads Promenade s 
* Beadwork Supplies LE B 
* Bead Embroidery Kits E enna 
* Instruction Books 
Instruction Booklets 
j "Beaded Earrings" 
"Beaded Clothing Techniques" 
x "Contemporary Loomed Beadwork" 
$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog) 


Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 * Boulder, CO 80306 * (303)440-4807 


Clean Your Sewing Machine & Serger 
The Right Way! 


MINI 

VACUUM 
ATTACHMENT 
KIT 


A Must - to clean your sewing machine, and serger, the 
RIGHT WAY! Suction dust & lint out, avoid blowing into 
machines as dust & lint can between gears, causing 
expensive repair bills. asily attaches to any 
vacuum cleaner hose, unbeatable for cleaning 
computers, VCR's, hobbies, etc. 

Real $15.00 YOU PAY $12.00 sripoingaid 3.50 
b B.N.S. Distributors, 1120 S. K ing St. Honolulu, HI 96814 


INDIVIDUALLY HAND “4 
PRINTED DESIGNS ON 
BELGIAN WOVEN Ouran 


CANVASES. Catalog $2. Apple Valley MN. 


55124-0102 





Projects-to-go 
Exclusive designs for hand weavers, 


knitters. Everything you need to com- 


plete a project in one package. Send 
$2 for catalog of current kits. 


Fibers & More 


S 321 Dishman-Mica Rd Spokane. WA 99206 
(509) 922-1483 
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FRENCH CAMEL 


SEND LSASE FOR BROCHURE 


RR 
12235 ROCKER RD tU 
Re 


Ls 
44 NEVADA CITY, Ch.95959 


PAT TERN CO. 


Aerchat ints tothe ew BB A. allii- 


Over 7,500 items for machine knitters! 


loreceive t xdi 
depre Catalogue t 














yí Cindy s Stitches M 

|| Books, Threads and other hings s for IL 

« «people with creative ideas. Lace aking |$ 

ll Embroidery and more... Catalog $2 

SS 588-A Roger Williams Ave. S | 
al Highland Park IL 60035 [ 

eX. s 708-433-5183 

















We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler. loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O. 
Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012. 


- Knitters & Needlepointers 


Knitting Yarns: Rowan, Jamieson & Smith, Plymouth, 
Tahki, Brown Sheep, Unique Kolour, Prism, etc. 


Handpainted needlepoint canvases, silks, Paternayan, 
Medicis, metallics, ribbons in solid & overdyed colors. 


CREATIVE — 255. 
E y ARNS Mail Order 


y 
MC & Visa 9 Swan Street E 


Asheville, NC 28503 
(704) 274-7769 








' Don't miss it — America's ' 


bright new magazine for 
machine knitters — 


MACHINE KNIT 
AMERICA 


On sale soon at your nearest knitting supplies dealer 
| or direct from: | 
Knitting Machine Centre 


5442 Cannas Drive, Dept V, Cincinna i OH 45238 
| Fax: (51 ) 922- 9390 | 
j Order line: 800-882-8035 Talk fine: (513) 922-7433 — 


Denys Brunton Designer Yarns 





Best cone yarn in the U.S. for the 
Machine Knitter 
Write or call 1-800-772-9276 for pricing 
and Yarn Samplers $6.00 
Dealers Inquiries Welcome 
Eileen's Knitting Machine & Yarn Sales 
PASSAP - STUDIO - KNITKING 


2743 Medina Rd. Plaza-71 
Medina, Ohio 44258 


Join the 


School of Needle Arts 
& Receive Free 
4 Issues of SEWING & Fine 
Needlework magazine 


You can also sign-up for one of 
SNA's Master programs: 
e Tailoring « Childrens Wear * 
« Fancy Work by Hand 
or by Machine e 
Dues $18 per year inside USA 
$ 24 outside USA 
School of Needle Arts 


P.O. Box 1606 ¢ Dept. T 
Knoxville, TN 37901 * (615) 524-5066 


m 
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CUSTOM MADE 


| 
| 
| 
fam)» | 

LABELS | 

 HANGTAGS | | 

WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE INSTRUCTIONS AND p 
| 

| 

| 


SIZE TABS IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL DEPT. SD 


TEL: 213 234-8221 
FAX: 213 234- -8215 


ALPHA IMPRESSIONS INC. 


| Reais SOUTH MAIN STREET DEPT. SD Era 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 
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BEADED JEWELRY 


INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 


FOR BEADED JEWELRY 


e From Simple to Complex 
* All Jewelry pictured in color 
& © Hi Fashion/Southwest Styles 
7 BEADED EARRINGS.... $4.95 
SU BEADED EARRINGS — 2 
Advanced Techniques ... $4.95 
BEADED NECKLACES... $5.95 
Shipping 65¢ per booklet 
SHERWOOD DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 2106 
Lakeside, CA 92040 
CA Residents add 6% tax 
Wholesale inquires welcome 


"ry / 
eden od! 


y 


UB atte ru] 





IKNIT! 
The Puffin Hat 


^à Well written instructions for brimmed 

Jt fs wool hats with 6 band designs - 

“wa “ MEA) puffins, sheep, & others. $6.00 for 
“™~"" booklet, postage included. Write: 

Dorothy S. Grubbs, 17 DanaSt., W. Lebanon, NH 03784 

OOOO 






n 
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Knitpicky 
Knitting Machines 


Shilo PASSAR brother 


Program your electronic machine with 
your home computer! Choose Creation 6 
or Bit Knitter computer interface. 


New & Used Machines. 
Call for details! 
(217) 384-0555 


Shaffhauser Yarns X Spindlecraft 


; Galler by Mail 3/18 Angora i) 2 


LEARN TO CREATE YOUR OWN 


TREASURE NECKLACE 
with a new bookby Margaret Fleming 


"TREASURES TO KEEP" 
HOWTO CREATE YOUR OWN TREASURE NECKLACE 

















What treasures to collect 
Where to find them 
Methods of creating your Necklace 
Order from: Margaret Fleming 
P.O.Box 10416, Torrance, CA 90505 
$8.95, postage incl. Calif add sales tax 
Wholesale inquiries welcorne 


April/May 1992 
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JENNIFER BLAKE 
DESIGNS 


P.O. BOX 2534, BOSTON, MA 02208 





Unique and Snappy Sweater kits to knit 
Send LSASE and $2.50 for Designs 
Dept: LB 





HISTORICAL PATTERNS & MORE! 


Historical clothing & accessory pat- 
terns, chainmail t-shirts, over 300 
authentic reproductions of Middle 
Ages & Renaissance jewelry, and 
more. Pattern catalog free, jewelry 
catalog $2.00. 


Dealer inquiries welcome. 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
6530-T Spring Valley Dr. Alexandria VA 22312 
(703) 354-7711 9-6 EST 


SS : 
Hrom international 
New Horizons in Quilting 


by Doris Carmack 
Ten pli a Only °1.495 
Qui Ing rojects © Plus $3°° Shipping & Handling 
For the Sewing Machine 


Call Today For Our 
New Machine Arts Catalog 
$2 - Free with Order 
1-800-231-2787 (ARTS) 


145 S. Main, PO Box 550, Bountiful, Utah 84011 





* Professional Quality. 
Sturdy all hard maple 
construction. Holds even 
heaviest of quilts! 


ə Adjustable height and 
tilt. Hoop rotates 360°. 


Available in 29" and 
22" sizes. 


= 
= 
= 


INTERBERG SG ND NY 
2100 —9À Avenue, West Bend, WI 53095, 1-800-443-5800 
MasterCard and Visa accepted 


Z7 Ez zz rr rr 











» y 
-— * d 
Good buttons are hard to find! 
Send $1. for button brochure. 












fai =: / (We have great natural 
Delectable Mountain Cloth, 6 Elliot St., 
Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 
© WOOL - COTTON - LINEN 
200 Colors - 35 Samples - $5.00/set 
570 Westbank Road, Dept. TH 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 81601 


textiles!) Please send S.A.S.E. 
QUALITY YARNS 
1-303-928-0620 - 1-800-845-YARN 
MASTERCARD & VISA ACCEPTED 


TRULY 
PORTABLE 
SPINNING 


Take it anywhere 


Store it anywhere 


The Elec ripbuurcles you full spinning features in 
| just 3.5 Ibs and 8 inches each dim. 3 bobbins, lazy kate. 
| Askat local dealers or order direct. Only | 
s $5 shipping. Major credit cards accepted. 


-| Woodland Woolworks 
== 17340 NE Woodland Loop 
Yamhill, OR 97148-8420 
503-662-3641 





STEP-BY-STEP 
BEAD STRINGING 


A Complete, lilustrated, Professsonal Approach 
By RUTH F. PORIS 
Expert instruction with over one hundred 
detailed drawings For beginners and 
working jewelers Includes supply list 
Send $6.95 to Golden Hands Press 
4202 Water Oaks Lane, Tampa 
Fl 33624 (813) 265-1681 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 
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CRAFT & TEXTILE HOLIDAYS 
WORLDWIDE 
Join us in India, Peru, Guatemala or Turkey 
for the holiday of a lifetime! 
You will be sure of a warm welcome 
and friendly like minded companions. 


Ring now for a brochure (0865) 791636 Fax (0865) 791 732 
The Travel Alternative, 27 Park End Street, Oxford, UK 








oS 


""- 


Finest European Ribbons & Trims 
Exceptional Quality 
Luscious Colors & Styles 


Catalog-53 209.948.8428 
P.O. Box 4586 Stockton, CA 95204 









PURE SILK FABRICS 


Airmailed direct to YOU at LOW, LOW prices direct 
from HONG KONG, the Silk Capital of the World! 


IDEAL for WEDDINGS/GOWNS/DRESSES/SUITS ETC! 


CALL US TOLL-FREE, anytime, at 1-800-688-3190 

and for $9 against your Credit Card number and Tel. 
number you will receive our current swatches containing 
over 160 silks-Dupionis, Satins, Jacquards etc by 
RETURN AIRMAIL. 













Or airmail regular check/Internationa! Money Order etc to: 


_Angus|nternational (TM) 


6 Fok Loh Tsun Road, 
Kowloon City, HONG KONG 


Tel: 011-852-718-2748 
Fax:011-852-718-4565 


Try us for fast, friendly,efficient service! We honour 
all U.S. consumer laws. Personal callers welcome! 


COLLECTORS CABINET 


OAK 
WALNUT 
CHERRY 


23"W x 21"H_ x 11"D 


$225.00 
plus shipping 


MC/VISA accepted 


Carter's Workshop, R.R.2, Box 251 
Rogers, AR 72756 1-800-776-1699 


417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


" The DROP SPINDLE 


Hand Yarns ——— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 
^ Sik Mohair, Wool Cotton & Novelties 


ba ah ae wy Sar nples $7 
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100% Cotton Fleece 


Matching Interlock and Ribbing 


Swatches Send 583.50 


J G Wear 


22465 Berring Ave. , Farmington, MN 55024 


The National Quilting Association 
23 rd Annual Quilt Show 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

August 11-16, 1992 E 


N 
Q 
For Information , n 
send your mailing address and d» 
$1.00 to: Edith Richmond, 
c/o Cellar Sewers, 6044 
Dixon, Toledo, Ohio 43613 


x Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 

x Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 

x Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
Basic 


Direct 
O pee DYES 
81 Vat 
FRANKLIN ST. 


NEW YORK, NY 10013 
SOLD IN QUANTITIES: 4 OZ., 4 OZ, 
MFG. 23 
E | Ai! Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 


CÓ Directions For Use & Application. 
a 








Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 


Fieldwood Jacob & T he Clearing Corriedale fleece 
Curry Great wheel - Lendrum - Louet - Schacht - Ashford 
Reeves - "SWEATERMAKER" from BOND - exotic fibers 
THE WOOL ROOM (T) 

Lauretton Road 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
(914) 241-1910 


$14LSASE 
catalogue 
MC/VISA 


is 


TJ % COTTON (or 


© SEAMLESS DRAPERIES 
© WALL - COVERINGS 

© UPHOLSTERY 

© SPREADS, TABLECLOTHS 
© CLOTHING. CRAFTS, etc. 


: SAVE UP TO 50% with our 10° WIDE 
fabrics. Our exclusive heavy textured, non- 
allergenic fabrics are washable, non-iron, dyeable, 
guaranteed 7 years against sun-rot! Great for 


ANY project! Use our workroom or yours to create) 


slegant, yet durable custom-made draperies in any 
style, including our tiny-stack FAN PLEAT system! 
Send $2 trefundabie) for catalog & swatches to: 
OMESPUN, Dept. Tl las: 
PO Box 3223, Ventura, CA 93006 ` a 





SETTLE FOR THE BEST 


Fabrics for the selective shopper 


e Australian Merino Wool Jersey 
e Roberta Horton Fabrics 
* Cotton Knits 
e Broadcloth Solids 
e Novelties— many specialty fabrics 
We offer a wide range of wonderful fabrics that 
will inspire the creativity in you. We are partners in 
your projects. 
e All orders shipped within 48 hours 
e After first purchase you receive additional 
mailings— no membership fees 
e All purchases— satisfaction guaranteed 
Send $5.00 for a generous sampling of fabric 
and details. 


#& FINBAR FABRICS 


P.O. Box 80327, Seattle, WA 98108 


FABRIC STAMPING! 


Rubber Stamps, & 
Colorbox® Stamping 
supplies for 
multicolor fabric stamping! 
For Catalog & Information 
Send $3.50 to: 

P.O. Box Rubberstamps 
1906 Ashland 
Houston, Texas 77008 


The 


CLASSIC 


QUILTING FRAME 


A trul ly professional trame crafted from hard- rock n ma aple. Feat 
include a flip-over top for rear stitch inspection and 5 hardwood 
rollers for no-baste quilting. Unbelievably sturdy! 


HE INT ERBERG 


2100 NORTHWESTERN AVENUE eae’ BEND, WI 53095 


| | Linen Lady 


Specializing in: 
Nottingham lace curtains and 
hand-made linens. 


Featuring: 
Cotton lace trims, fringe, 
tassels, trims and 
English lamp shades. 


Current Catalog: $3. 
Linen Lady 
5360 H Street, Dept. TH 
Sacramento, CA 95919 


Trade inquires welcome. 





Threads Magazine 





970 W. Broadway P.O. Box 8878-T 
| Jackson, Wyoming 83001 — (307) - 733 -0809 


Fast courteous service. 
Please send for a free catalog. 


NATURAL : 
FIBERS jit 


SPECIALTY 


* alpaca * wools * cottons * mohairs * rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 


Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $275 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 
















SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 
P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 








FREE SAMPLES 


YANS... 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T ) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(617) 278-7733 


10a.m. to 4p.m. Tues.-Sat. 


Sa s SAMO 






oec Es 
ei BEGINNER LACE KITS UN 
C») a 
3 BOBBIN LACE $34.00 NEEDLELACE $9.00 (4 
&X2' BATTENBERG $9.00 EMBIDERED NET $8.50 9X9 
Ke TENERIFFE $17.00 PRINCESS LACE $13.50 2G 
&X9 TATTING $14.50 CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 OP 
XG TAMBOUR (Coggeshall) $ 13.50 Ne 
VAAL ga - ^ X 
es | ys 
AX "S BEGGARS'LACE — 55 
ORAS didi ml P. O. Box 481223 ny 
OY ets fee A Denver, CO 80248 OXQ 
QS LIES 254i E 303-722-5557 KG 
SK MOS Phone or Fax 88 
Seg Complete Lacemaking KS 
S à Catalog - $2 (refundable) Q^ Q 
Nl 2 " XA, 


April/May 1992 





LEARN THE LONE STAR STITCH 


Don't miss the 20th ANG Seminar 
rootin' tootin' anniversary celebration 
October 10-17, 1992 at the Westin 
Galleria in Houston, Texas. Y'all come. 
For more information: 
ANG Seminar Director 


Dept. T, 12104 Madeleine Cr. A 
Dallas, Tx 75230-2255 G 


Make Beautiful Jewelry! 
Quality Jade, turquoise, silver, garnet, more. 
Jeweler's supplies, books, tools. Get started! 
Beadstringing book $5 Catalog $2. KUMAc 


O, 
Dept H40Z, Box 2719, Glenville, NY 12325 j 


Tajlońng - Gustom, Sewing 
G72AS 


»004 OLLO 
Costumes ° Uniforms - Patterns 


[Military and Civilian Authentic Reproducti 


Rentals * Crinolines * Accessories 


ES Harriet A. Engler ADULT 
Q& P.O. Box 1363 


$7.00 
Winchester, VA. 22601 CHILDREN’S 


tcs (703) 667-2541 $3.00 





à vvv vv v (Rx 
S” A Homespun Heart 


2223 F. Street 
Whimsical” Clay Buttons 









100% CUSTOM WOVEN, 80 COLORS, 
ANY SIZE, ALL FONTS, YOUR LOGO, 
MIN 1000 LABELS FROM $280. 
BLOND WOVEN LABELS, 7516 ARDEN, 
CABIN JOHN,MD 20818. 301-229-8983 








lowa City, LA 52245 Am 
(319) 351-3490 — NN 


| $1 J 1| 
Elegant U.S. Wool & Angora/Wool Blends 
plus... Unspun Wool in 19 Colors 
— At Your Local Yarn Store — 


Fingerlakes Woolen Mill Samples: 
Stewart's Corners Rd., Genoa, NY 13071 $3.00 
Toll Free: 1-800-441-WOOL 


Heautiful fashions begin with beautiful fabrics 


kach season we offer an AG US MA Collection 


of designer-quality fabrics by mail These Fabrics 


| are caretulls ew WM WE lou them: à LT OOUR ik 


sens and textures. and coordinated to pros Th ae | 
full ranee ol wardrobe possibiliti » bosubscribe 


four service send 551M] to 


SAWYER BROOK DISTINCTIVE FABRICS 
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Knitters - very hairy mohair yarn 
Weavers - very smooth warp yarn 
Doll Wigs - very clean locks 
Designers - goat skin trim 
Send $1.00 for samples to 808 Peace Portal, 
P.O. Box AA - 485, Blaine, Wa. 98230 








Vær så god...nordic fiber products!! 


ngstepinner * waisthooks * pewter buttons & clasps 
yo ve wools « Viking wool combs « Spelsau yarns 


CATALOGUE: $2 SAMPLES: Fleece & Rovings $5 
» se, Spelsau Yarns: Tapestry, Knitting, Rug $4 each 


Norsk FJORD FIBER 
P.O. BOX 271-T, LEXINGTON, GA 30648 
_ 404-743-5120 


OAK * WALNUT ¢ CHERRY 
23"W x 11"H x 11"D 


$125.00 plus shipping  MC/VISA accepted. 
Carter's Workshop, R. R. 2, Box 251 
Rogers, AR 72756 1-800-776-1699 © 


‘Guatemala! bi 


Our handloomed lkats from Mayan weavers are 
some ofthe world’s mostexciting fabrics! Vibrant 
colors & exotic designs in machine washable 
100% cotton, they're perfect for fashion sewing 
& interior design. We offer the finest quality, 


widest variety, lowest prices and full money 
back guarantee. 

For generous swatch pack & info., send $3.50, 
applicable tofirst order. (Foreign; $5. US funds) 


GLOBAL 1101 SW Washington #140-TH 
VILLAGE Portland, OR 97205-2313 


I MPO RTS WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME 


Beadworks. 


Treatyourself to a bead 
shopping experience. 

More than 3000 types of 
beads and findings gathered worldwide. 

Visit our shop or send for 
70 page color catalog. 

Send $10.00 deductible 
from first mail order — minimum $50.00) to: 


BEADWORKS, CAT/T 

139 WASHINGTON STREET 
SOUTH NORWALK, CT 06854 
phone (203) 852-9194 

FAX (203) 855-8015 


fi. China 
L CWT Thailand mam Indonesia 
Nepal with Don Willcox 

Egypt * Turkey « India 


Morocco ° Tunisia 





Eastern & Central Europe 
CRAFT & FOLKART TOURS 


CRAFT WORLD TOURS | 


6776TH Warboys Rd, Byron, NY 14422 
716-548-2667 
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FABRICS, SCARVES, DYES 
LARGEST STOCK, PROMPT DELIVERY. BEST PRICES 
SUREWAY TRADING ENTERPRISES 
826 PINE AVENUE. SUITE 5-6. NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 14301 
TEL.: (716) 282-4887 FAX: (716) 282-8211 





Yr Che ARTond CRAFT” ^ 
A &. RIBBON WORK 
| / 


Body Blueprints 
1734 Scott Street 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
Volume #1 $19.95 + $1.50 Shipping + CA tax 
Volume #2 $9.95 + $1.50 Shipping + CA tax } 
* A treasured reprint from 1921. Over 200 photos with 
instructions for bows, cockades, ruching, trims, cor- Ay 
sages, garments, decorative items, and flowers. “The 
jj" most complete ribbonwork book of our century!” 
























Personalized 


Quality Woven Labe 





X. 
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Lara 
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800K 1 1/4" Whitew /Grey 2247 5/8 White w/ Bus b God 

81K 7/8” Whliew/Grey &O0D 1 1/4" While w/ Bluse B Gold 
Beaullfully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
tovely labels are the ultimate "Finishing Touch" for your handiwork. 
Other styles plus size and care labels available. No C.O.D.'s please. 
US. Funds. Add 50€ postage & handling. 


42 for $3.25 * 20 for $5.00 * 40 for $7.00 
100 for $14.00 * 250 for $24.00 * 500 for $37.00 
(Prices based on one name — one style, Do not split order] 
Charm Woven Labels? 

Box 30027 - Dept. T - Portland, OR 97230 


It's the Quilter's Wishbook!™ mm ` 


FREE Gataioy: 


Chock full of all the quilting i 
goodies you could wish for! 


100's of quilting books, patterns, 

| notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, scrap 

i bags, 600 pure cotton fabrics, batting and i 
more! Send for your catalog today! 


C] Free. Send name & address. We'll send your 
catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. 


Q Almost Free. Include $1.00 — we'll rush 
i your catalog to you by First Class mail! l 


| «c Keepsake Quilting, | 
|] ES Dept TMC24, Dover Street | 
T PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 

SEED GREC 


CHENILLE YARN 
90 Fashion Colors 
10096 Viscose 

1,300 yds/lb 

Put up on 1 Ib cones 


For 7 color cards, plus information about the 
entire SCF 1992 Yarn Collection, please send 
$10.00 to: Silk City Fibers 
155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THCH 
PATERSON, N.J. 07522 


Visit Our WAREHOUSE OUTLET, open M-F9AM. - 12P.M. & 1 P.M. -3 P.M. 


Beads x Bugles 
Crystals 
Antique Beads 
Trade Beads 
Books x Findings 
Stone Beads 


Reliable Mail Order Service 
Send $2 for catalog to: 
P.O. Box 1535, Dept. T, Redway, CA 95560 
707-923-9120 X FAX 707-923-9160 
1-800-BEAD-LUV (Orders only outside Calif.) 














Dorothy Bond. . . 34706 Row River Road 
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CRAZY QUILT STITCHES 


A book of over 1000 embroidery stitch variations 


$10.00, plus $2.00 postage 


:] 
Hoy 
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cv 
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HANDWOVEN THALIKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $2 FOR SAMPLES 
MERONG RIVER TEXTILES 
8424 UUEEN ANNES DR. 
SILVER SPRING, MD 20910 
















ATTENTION 


Fiber Artists and Crafts People! 
Stylish, quality 
100% Cotton Clothing 
for painting or dyeing. 
Many styles available 
in fleece, crinkle 
cotton, sheeting 
and cotton lycra. 
Send $1.00 (refundable) 


for Catalog & Swatches. 
Quantity discounts. 


J. TREAR DESIGNS 


2121 Slater St., Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
(707) 523-2840 





Threads Magazine 





The ADDI Circular and Jumper 
Knitting needle made for extra 
speed and natural feel using 
nickel plated brass. The cord 

is extra soft and will not 

snag. Professional knitters 

love it. Comes in lengths 

of 16% 20% 24% 32% AQ", 47" 


skacel 
collection 


224 S.W. 12th St, Renton, WA 96055 PH/FAX: 206-255-3411 





m D ! TM | 
4 B= RIO GRANDE 


PF HAND-DYED YARNS 
i 


FOR KNITTING & WEAVING 


142 different ty ypes & colors ewools & mohairs» 
Send $20 for complete samples & catalog or $1 for catalog. 


RIO GRANDE WEAVERS SUPPLY 


Dept T, 216B Pueblo Norte, Taos, NM 87571 505-758-0433 


BOOKS * LEATHER * SUPPLIES 
"Technique of Sewing Leather” 
by Cynthia Tyndall 
5-part series on sewing leather 
write to: 


LADY LEO DESIGNS 
12750 - 54th Avenue, Surry, B.C. Canada V3X 3C2 
see pg. 60 Aug./Sept. Threads 
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f" FROM THE NECK UP 
| An llllustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


| Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 | 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 
Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 
MN residents add $1.20 tax. 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
Foreign orders add $1 postage 
and pay in U.S. funds. 

Sorry, no phone orders, 

credit cards or C.O. D. 

SASE for more information. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. | 


hs MADHATTER PRESS 


ASS Le P. O. Box 7480- T 


-— Minneapolis, MN 55407 | 








































ICEDANDIC WOOL ES KITS 


Alpaca, Aran, 
Icelandic, Merino, 
! Norwegian, Shetland, 
| Silk & Cotton 
Skeins and Cones 


information write: 


AURA 
Box 602-TH 
Derby Line, VT 05830 


April/May 1992 





GREAT BOOKS TO LEARN MAKING 
PATTERNS OR DRESSMAKING 


by Grace Auditore 
iow 












Also available 
COMPLETE TRAINING 
PACKETS to teach SEWING or 
to teach PATTERNMAKING! 
Catalog $3, refundable. 
Describes these books and much more. 


AUDITORE PATTERN DESIGN B^. 
12629 N. Tatum Blvd. Dept. T, Phoenix, AZ 85032 


The World's Largest Selection of Beads 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 
OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


RETAIL © WHOLESALE 9 DIST. PRICES 
, FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


“Tel. (206) 866-4061 "" 
5021 Mud Bay Road- T'H 


Se A ec gpl Beads s | 


si Olympia, Washington 98502 E 


FREE CATALOG: 


Newark Dressmaker Supply 
6473 Ruch Road 

De iu 705 

PO Box 2448 


Lenign Valley | 


SEWING, 
BRIDAL, CRAFT & 








‘Knitting Machine Yarns 


iF YOU LOVE SEWING_YOU'LL LOVE SEWING OUR DOLLS! 
The most Comprehensive & Unique collection of 
DESIGNER RAG DOLLS you can make & collect. 
a 





FRENCH FASHION, ENGLISH COUNTRY, FOLK, 
BOUDOIR, CHINA, CHERURS, CLOWN BABYS aa ce 
Send $2. leday to receive our AND MUCH MORE! "jeg 
SPECIAL SALE CATAL! : | 
SUPPLY ap — DOLL STUDIOS 4 
FACES: BOX 8195-91E BLAINE WA 982) ince IKI 








Ogier 
Trading 
Copa m 


410 Nevada Avenue eP.O. Box 686 
Moss Beach, CA 94038 e 415-728-9216 
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Buy fashion 


novelfy yarns 
direct from 
e importer 


Send $8 

to receive 

a one year 
color card 
subscription. 
(fully refundable 
with first order) 


Visa/MasterCard 





-r 
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| Blockers™ $14.50; 30 T-pins $2.00; $3.50 S/H 
























UNIQUE & HARD-TO-FIND FABRICS 
Free Sampling Available 
Theatrical & Costume Fabrics * Lycra * Velcro 
Trim * Antique Buttons * Fashion Fabrics 


A special $1.00 Room. Over 10,000 yards in 
stock for that special budget job. 


_ Call Ellen at Ellen at Thur Fabrics 212-243-4913 or 4 


Blockers 


As seen in the video SWEATER FINISHING 
by Leslye Solomon 








Don't use a million 
pins when you block- 


just insert these rust-proof, 
stainless steel wires along the 







edge of your unfinished knitted 
pieces. The wires stop the curling 
and smooth the knitted fabric, so 
you can easily pin and steam to 
your desired measurements. 
Blockers™ kit includes: 8 long, 
stiff 36" wires; 4 short, stiff 18" 
wires; 2 flexible 27" wires and 
a instructions for their use. 
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1-800-242-KNIT (for orders only) 
Send check or money order to: 
Fiber Fantasy 
6 Hunters Horn Court 
Owings Mills, MD 21117 





Choice + Discover 
Visa * Mastercard 


(301) 363-1160 






Japanese Embroidery 
Seminars 
by Hiromi Akiyama 


April 3-11, 1992 
SS ES 18-26, 1992 


Louise's Needlework 
45 N. High St. Dublin, Ohio 43017 
614-792-3505 


Write or call for brochure 


Afnca intenoathonal 

Berroco 

Ciossic Elite 

Green MI. Spinnery 

JORODSoo!sS 

Manos del Uruguay 
Fine Knitting Yarns by Mall Sissi 
Tncot Studio Flpucci 
Crystal Palace and 


Inox Needles 


580 Thames Street, Suite 232 
Newport RI 02840 


Call for free catalog 
1-800-772-3003 
401-848-9190 


Books ona Patterns 
Unusual Buttons 


Moggie Bags 


BERNINA ACCESSORIES | 
SEWING NOTIONS 
BOOKS AND LEAFLETS 


for a free complete catalog write or call: 
HEMMING'S SEWING CENTER 
2645 White Bear Avenue | 
Maplewood, MN 55109 
(612) 770-4130 
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FELTMAKING-(Basics, Garments & 
Surface Design), FABRIC PAINTING, 
LACEMAKING, WEAVING, 
SPINNING, BASKETRY, ETC... 


FREE CATALOG 60+ titles 





800 848 - 0284 


VICTORIAN VIDEO PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. Box 1540 Colfax, Ca. 95713 


Htandwearing With Blat t Blata 


À comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 
related assignments to advance you 
istep by step, at your own pace, from 
start to finish, For details, 


SASE (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. T-Kit. 
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CENTER SANDWICH,NH. E 





AyoTteS DeSiGNeRY fs ) 


- Cone & Skein Yarn - 
e WHOLESALE œ RETAIL 


Stock Yarns: Cottons, Angoras, 
Mohairs, Wools, Ribbons, Blends, 
also New York Designer Closeouts 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Iriola 
5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


EARTH GUILD 


Tools * Materials * Books- for handcrafts 


— — ...33 Haywood Street « Dept T 
, Asheville NC 28801 


MON-SAT 10AM -6PM 
Eastern Time 


». Catalog Available 
1-800-327-8448 


Catalog $8.00 



























eui æ WEAVING & SPINNING 

Bee KNITTING & CROCHET 

$4 fi ifi: [iij] BASKETRY & CANING 
ME E DYE! G & SURFACE DESIGN 


oe DPI M || D BEADS & FINDINGS 
T LET POTTERY TOOLS 


a ama TF  WOODCARVING 
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FABULOUS FUNKY FRINGE VEST 
EASY TO CROCHET NE 


Great Way To Use 
Left-Over Yarns! 


Pattern & Foto 
Kirstin's Knittery hi 


2425 Fry Road 
Katy, TX 77449 





Tel: (713) 579-2410 
Fax: (713) 492-0573 
FOI III III KICK IKK 


ON TAE (NCA TRAIL 


no Pee, A MESA a 


-ALPACA 


A 7 Soa m. d Co 
ARAM AE D Cuan a tote gt v ah 


CALL TOLL FREE 1 Boo £33 60321 


KNITTERS! 
Send stamped self-addressed envelope 
for FREE knitting pattem, great offers on » 
yams, books, needles, and more. ; 

LEFTOVER Y ARN BOOKS BY Fragal Knitting Haus : 
- 60 patterns using : 
leftover yarn in sweaters for babies, adults, cute i 


things, holidays, gifts. $ 14.95 


Incorporate leftover yarn into wearables for adults, : 
children. Includes kids "cow" pants, "pig" shirt, etc. £ 
Many cute designs! Over 20 patterns plus bonus ! 


patterns. $ 7.95 i 
in Wi - Over 40 ; 


B3, 
quick cute patterns. Gifts, kids, home, holiday items. | : 
Most use one skein or less. $ 10.95 
For shipping add $ 2. first book, $ 1. each additional book. 
CA residents, add sales tax. Canadians, US Funds Please. | 
Frugal Knitting Haus, PO Box 30036 
Dept T, Stockton CA 95213-0036 








WEAR 
THE KNITTER'S APRON 
With Knitting Sheep design 
"up front". Three pockets 
for yarn, needles, etc. Light 
Blue with dark blue design. 
One size fits all. $20.00 p.p. 


Dorothy Grubbs ([ ox 
(603) 298-7757 WE 
17 Dana, West Lebanon, NH 03784 
BRAZILIAN AN (DIMENSIONAL) EMBROIDERY 
BATTENBERG LACE 
TRAPUNTO 
SUPPLIES « KITS BOOKS 
No Minimum Order 
Catalog...$2.00...Plus 
Brazilian Embroidery, 
Battenberg or Trapunto Design 
(Specify ONE Design) 


.* CRAFTS BY DONNA 


Box 1456B, Costa Mesa, CA 92628 
(714) 545-8567 E. 











Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts | 
| $3.00 for next three catalogs. 





Sew Natural Patterns 
eos, SantaFe Fiesta Skirt $12 
| Taos Blouse & Navajo Shirt $12 


et Hollyhock Dress 
i (not shown) $12 


All three patterns $33 


All sizes included 
in each pattern. 











Price includes 
shipping. 
Allow 4 weeks 


For outside U.S.A., please add $2 


MC, VISA or money orders please. 
Wholesale information available. 


Sew Natural inc. 
500 Montezuma, Santa Fe, NM 87501 


(505) 982-8389 


A Out of the site, | 


931 Goldfinch Avenue V 


NS Sugar Land. Tx. 77478 
(213)49]-00]3 


b ^ 16 fat eighths 100% cotton Sateen $20ppd 
" 8 fat quarters 1008 cotton Sateen $20ppd 

' 8 fat quarters 100% cotton Batik — $25ppd 
IA For swatches and information or silk and 
metallic threads, books, antique beads & 


zr buttons, send $2 


The Knitting Guild 
of America Offers You: 
«5 issues of CAST ON 
+ Master Knitter Programs for 
Hand & Machine Knitters 
* Correspondence Courses 

| * Regional Seminar:s: 

Ee cun Rapids, MI, July 16- 19, 1992 
Hoboken, NJ, August 5-9, 1992 
VISA and MasterCard accepted 

Membership Dues: $20 per year 
$28 Outside U.S. mail dues to 


The Knitting Guild of America 
P.O. Box 1606 * Dept. T 
Knoxville, TN * 37901 (615) 524-2401 
















NATURAL FIBERS 
Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 
Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for oye 60 yarn samples-$3.50 
inning fibers-$3.50 
= talog-$1.00 
Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


|; THE FIBER STUDIO 
, 9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


Threads Magazine 





| Stitch a EUROPEAN MARKET BAG 


Easy to Crochet 
multi-purpose MARKET 
BAGS in a natural fiber - 
pure linen (strong) 


Colors in bag are: 
Black, Red, Yellow, Rose, 
Grey, Teal, and Navy. 


1 @ 516 or 2 @ 528 
$3.00 s/h 


Mail Check or Money 
Order to: 

PS UNIQUES 

3330 S. Columbine Circle 
Dept. THDS 

Englewood, CO 80110 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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Romney “Wools (503) 585-8615 


* Wool Batts for Fiber Arts 
* White, Natural, Dyed Colors 


1344 Marilyn St. SE ° Salem, OR 97302 


Rowan Designer 
Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, Annabel Fox, 
Sasha Kagan, The Seatons, € others. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 


. Most Rowan Yarns, Kits, and 
Books are in-stock. 


Fine Yarns and Art Wear 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 


The natural colours of cotton are now available 
in yarn, thread, and sliver form. Coloured by 
nature within the cotton boll itself, these fibres | 
have a presence all their own. 


For samples send $3 to: 


NATURAL Cotron CorLouns, mc 
P.O. Box 791, Wasco, CA 93280 





j The Shenton bw 
' Creative People % 


Extensive line of 
textile books + notions 


Shop x Mail Order x Shows 
* SEND $1.00 FOR BOOK LIST * 
QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
1911 W. Wilson, Batavia, IL 60510 
708-406-0237 





April/May 1992 






| ANDINIT BIT TERMS 


















Magic Cabin Dolls 
THE lete source 

for nalural Aber dollmaking. 

e Kits & Patterns 

* Skin-tone Cotton Knits 

* Mohair, Alpaca & Bouclez Yarns 


e Hand-made custom dolls 
* Workshops 





FREE CATALOG - $3 SWATCHES 
Box 64 * Dept.T * Viroqua, WI 54665 Ħ 608-637-2735 


AUSTRALIA'S FINEST FIBERS 


Top quality, luxurious, clean skirted 
fleeces of various colors, t pes and 
breeds — from 2000 QUA 
Lustrous colored MOHAIR, Exotic ALPACA. 
Also tanned skins 
CHOOSE YOUR OWN FLEECE BY SIGHT & FEEL 
Samples $3.00 U.S. 
Prompt friendly personalized attention. 
Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty N.S.W. AUSTRALIA 


1992 SPRING & ii SEWING CATALOG 
e Save up to 7096 on shipping charges 
through August 15, 1992! 

* Everyday Discounts! 

* Over 3,000 sewing, quilting, and craft supplies! 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| Call for a FREE catalog’: | 
| 1-800-833-0690 | 
| *Or, send A ae name and address to: | 
| Dept. 9809, P.O. Box 683 | 
| Beaver Dam, WI 53916 | 
| | 

| 
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COTTAGE CREATIONS 


OBT: CoE GROVE, WI 53527 — 





LOWELL WORSTED MILLS 


Natural colored natural fiber yarns on dyeskeins and cones for dyers- 
wools, mohairs (our specialty), and more - samples $7.50. Natural 
fibertops, pencil rovings, flyaway fibers from our millforhandspinners 
and felters atgreat prices - samples $5.00. Directfrom the mill to you. 
Wholesale inquiries only. Send copy of resale certificate and sample 
requestson business letterhead to L WM, Dept. TH92, 12 Perkins St., 
Lowell, MA 01854. NO ORDERS FILLED W/O RESALE CERTIFICATE. 





FOLKWEAR 


Vintage and Ethnic 
Clothing Patterns 


For a catalog, send $2.00 to: 
Folkwear 
The Taunton Press 
Order Dept. 
63 S. Main St. 
PO. Box 5506 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 


Cotton Knit Fabrics 
Jersey, Interlock, Cotton mesh, Etc 


E + - OF Cn Fa Al 


Di 


COTTON e ^ 


A07 Queen Anne Road / Wilson, NC 278 
1919) 399-7539 


* NEW FROM SILK CITY = 


ANGORA YARN 


ON CONES 


We now stock exquisite "Merinangora" blend of 
70% Angora, 20% Lambswool, 1096 Nylon in 43 
colors, from Italy. For color cards and informa- 
tion on the entire Silk City Fibers stock yarn 
service, send $5.00 to Dept. THAY, 


Silk City Fibers, 155 Oxford St., Paterson, N.J. 07522 











Knitting Teacher Directories 


Low-cost listings of U.S. and Canadian teachers, their lectures 
and workshops. Send for a Directory Order Form. 


Teachers interested in being listed, send for a Teacher 
Registration Form. 


SASE TO: The Textile Detective 
P.O. Box 422, Andover, MA 01810 


CELTIC STENCILS ` 
_& CELT PACKS 


ze Celtic Patterns. medallions 
t ames shapes and borders 
Brochure $2 (refundable with 1&1 order 
La 


} BUTLER'S BEE 
Bon QUILTING DESIGNS 


Aer ABO. Da vp TS 
haid, N b 





Marketplace 











MARBLING WORKSHOPS—PAPER % FABRIC 2k 





' ROB | N OU B OSTO N Ink & Gall, A Marbling Journal Jg 
Luxurious Garment Leathers $35 domestic subscription O 
Send $1 for information. Send SASE: D'Anton BEAUTIFUL > MARBLER’S BOOKSHELF m 
3079 NE Oasis Rd. 
rane: West Branch, HAND-MARBLEIZED FABRICS £ 22 Marbling on Fabric | 
| (319) aad — is wel ] lowa 52358 PRICE LIST & SAMPLE SETS: E S "ee pene " E 
olesale accounts welcome c M tal li d related 
SILKS *15.00 — COTTONS *10.00 O| SW books with back issues of Ink £ Gal |> 
VISA MC AMEX CHECKS O x & workshop information 
ROBIN BOSTON y Y a 





Box 1469 * Taos, NM 87571 * 505-586-1607 
ONDIVW XO8 X ONDIVW3dVd—$d4OH$»31 O^ 


600 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON, MA. 021 ! 


HUMPTY DUMPTY 


A very special kit by 
Gail Wilson. 9" painted 
cloth body with special 


6 1 7- 426-7494 


ROWAN TRAVEL PRESENTS in 1992 


WOOL AND WONDERS 
TOUR OF SCOTLAND 


WOOL AND WONDERS 
TOUR OF IRELAND 


GLORIOUS COLOR TOUR 
OF YORKSHIRE 


For 1992 information about these 4, 5, 6, 11, 13 
and 14 day tours please contact Rowan Travel, 
5 Northern Boulevard, Amherst, NH 03031 


lh p ll d C h | j p lin itt p r C i 1 T r ! D Tel. Toll Free 1-800-447-6926 / Fax 603-886-1056 


A complete magazine for machine knitters 


jointed legs of cotton 
;—- paisley. A timeless collec- 


Handknitting & Crochet 
-= tible to be made. $21.75 


patterns, needles, books 
Send $4 for catalogue. 
Bette Bornside Co. Desk T 
2733 Dauphine St. 
New Orleans LA 70117-7300 


H En En === ppd. 
w + S.A.S.E. for catalog 


Fine Fabrics ue Quilts & Wearable Ar 


JOSEPHS COAT 


| 26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 MERSI 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603)924-6683  ' 
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QUILTERS’ EXPRESS 
Announcing Tour #6: September, 1992 


e SHOP ° TOURS ° MAIL ORDER ° SHOWS | 


And now offering: a gorgeous selection of 
Japanese cottons and silks by mail order. 


= 
a 


TERRE 





PERLE COTTON YARN 
Sizes 3/2 and 5/2 ply 
(1,260 & 2,100 yds/lb.) 
10096 mercerized cotton. 
77 fashion colors. 

Put-up on 500 gr. cones. 





For tour brochure, send SASE. 
For 6 color cards, plus information about the For mail order catalogue, send $1.00. 
entire 1992 SCF Yarn Collection, please send 
$7.50to: Silk City Fibers 
155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THPC 
PATERSON, N.J. 07522 


Visit Our WAREHOUSE OUTLET, open M-F 9AM.- 12P.M. & 1 P.M. -3 P.M. 


. QUILTERS’ EXPRESS 
80 E. 11th St., Suite 623, NY, NY 10003 


| AMISH INSPIRED KNIT 
LAP QUILTS, PILLOWS & SWEATERS 


Karen & Friends 
Greeting Cards 





Basket Making Supplies 


€ Quality Basket Supplies at 


Special offer! Sampler pack of 12 
unique cards designed for those who 
love to knit, quilt, sew, and create. 


Send $3.00 for photographs and 
yarn samples of original designs. 
(Refundable with first purchase) 


Mantucke t ohh ip 
Reasonable Prices BasketSupplies 
@ White Oak Basket Handles c 
& Splints Made in Our Shop. q 
e 100% GUARANTEE — 
e Suppling the Nation's 
Best Basket Makers 
| e WeShip U. P. 5. Daily 


Printed in “color, attractively packaged, great for gifts. 
Send check for $9.95 - includes 12 different cards with 
envelopes; shipping & handling. You will love them! 


Catalog $1.00 (Refundal:le } cA / 
GH PRODUCTIONS e 521 Fast Walnut Street. TH # Scottsville. KY 42164 





[e BOKeE SS Salt Lake Cy an BAIRE Knitting Basket, P.O. Box 5367, Tahoe City, CA, 96145 
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- NATIONALLY AUTHORIZED 


orother. 


|. KNITTING MACHINE 
REPAIR CENTER 


Outlet for 


e Refurbished & used Brother 
machines at good prices 


Mary Lues KNITTING WORLD 


101 W. Broadway, St.Peter, MN. 56082 
507-9313702 — 


DOS TEJEDORAS FIBER ARTS 


ue A Joy Forever, 


Latvian Weaving 
Traditional and Modified Uses 
by Jane A. Evan: 


Pattern weaves for 4 to 16 harnesses 


$28.95 + $4 shipping 


Fiber Arts Book Catalog $1.50 
P. O. Box T-14238 
Saint Paul, MN $$114. 80045-8413 VISA 


SLIPCASES 


For Your Back Issues 


Bound in dark green and embossed in gold, 
each casc holds at least 6 issues of Threads 
(a year's worth), and costs $7.95 (821.95 
for 3, $39.95 for 6). Add $1.00 per case for 
postage and handling. Outside the U.S. add 
$2.50 cach (U.S. funds only). PA residents 
add 7% sales tax. 


Available in 2 sizes, please indicate your 
choice. Larger size issues - 5 through 26. 
Smaller size issues - 27 to present. Send 
your order and payment to the address 
below, or call toll-free, 1-800-825-6690, and 
use your credit card (minimum $15). 


Jesse Jones Industries 
Dept. THD, 499 E. Eric Avenuc 
Philadelphia, PA 19134 


"USE for Machine Knitters 


ART KNITTING 


CDU Courses 
* Videos, books, tools & more 
* For FREE Catalog send SASE: 


MARLENE.’ S INTERNATIONAL CATALOG IV 
‘P.O. Hx 308, Englewood, NJ 07631 201-569-8772 


BEADS 


24 PAGE COLOR CATALOG 


SEND $3.00 (CHECK OR MONEY ORDER) TO: 


The Bead Shop 
177 Hamilton Ave. 
Palo Alto, CA 94301 





April/May 1992 


HARTWARMERS,P.Q.B.565-T,Haslett Mi 48840 





FINE FABRICS BY MAIL 


A most unusual collection of luxurious fabrics. Select 
from imported and domestic silks, wools, cottons and 
better blends and synthetics. 


Swatch Service... A selection of fine fabric swatches 
mailed to you four times a year. Subscribe by sending 
$8.00 check or money order, name, address to: 


I7IDKIC GALLERY 


146 W. Grand River * Williamston, Mich. 48895 
(517) 655-4573 


Pure Essentials — 


PRE-WASHED,UNDYED, 
RESIN-FREE FABRICS 


A complete source of woven and knit piece goods, 
available from stock, 

> Prepared for printing, dyeing and painting. 

> 100% cottons, rayons, silks, wools, linens, syn- 


thetics and blends, with no sizings, dyes or finishes. 


> Silk and cotton scarves, table linens and cotton 
knit apparel ready to decorate. 

> Converting and sourcing services. 

> Small orders, Visa/MC accepted. 

Send for our new catalog 

Testfabrics, inc. 

PO. Box 420, Dept. MP 


Middlesex, NJ 08846 USA 
Tel: (908) 469-6446 è Fax: (908) 469-1147 





USE YOUR COMPUTER SPREADSHEET 
TO WRITE YOUR SWEATER PATTERNS 


If you can knit a swatch, any pattem, gauge, yarn, or size 


COMPUTE-A-KNIT will write the pattern! 


Machine knitters, Hand knitters, Crocheters 


Macintosh/Exce/ & Wingz or IBM/Lotus 
Not compatible? Book tells how to do itl 
Book & disk $30 ppd, Book $20 ppd 
or send LSASE for FREE brochure 


FOLK RUGS 


Tum fabrics into beautiful rag rugs. 20 methods 
including: knitted, crocheted, braided, amish knot, 
bohemian, patched, fabric tapestry, shirred 1 etc. 


$2.00 for catalog: 
Rafier-four Designs, Dept. T 
P.O. Box 3056, Sandpoint, ID 83864 


When you need 
, them now, 

not later, order from 
HNA odem Model Form. 


We YET We have the sizes, the styles 
the quality. All on hand for 
prompt delivery. Why be kept 
waiting—model torms are 
meant to get stuck, not you. 


Automatic pedal stand and A 
collapsible shoulders | 
standard on all 


Mod (ín Model Form Inc. 
Manufacturers of perfect-fitting model fonns 
325 West 38th Street, New York, NY 10018 - 
(212) 564-4453; 4454 














The Smockin g Bonnet 


SPECIALIZING IN: 
English Smocking * French Handsewing 
Fine Fabrics and Laces 
24 pg. Color Catalog $3 - 3 Volume Set $10 


P.O. Box 555,Dept.TH — 1-800-524-1678 
Cooksville, MD 21723 








Past Patterns 


Historical 
Patterns 
Worthy of Your 
Time and Talent. 


1530-1939 
Catalog $3.00 


{ ADA Write or Call 
Edwardian ECS CARP EU P ET? 


Blouse for 


Sires 10-20 
FREE 
ls INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587T -+ Grand Rapids, MI 49510 


FABRICS FOR LESS 

CLASSIC, FASHION, and CHILDREN'S fabrics at substantial 
savings. Send $4.00 for current swatch offering good for a $5.00 
credit on your first $35.00 order. After your first order is received 
you will continue to receive swatches FREE of charge. You will 
also receive a 30 page STAPLE FABRIC, SEWING NOTION, 
AND CRAFT CATALOG or send just $1.00 if you would like only 
the catalog. OPPENHEIM's Department 540, No. Manchester, In 
46962-0052 





JAPANESE EMBROIDERY SUPPLIES 
€ FLAT SILK AND TOOLS fi ~~ Tf 
g/& &. 


e SHAY'S FLOOR FRAME 
@ CLASSES 
SUPPLIES FOR SILK NEEDLEPOINT ALSO |, | 


* JAPANESE FRAMES 

SHAY PENDRAY'S NEEDLE ARTS INC.) 
2211 MONROE, DEARBORN, MI 48124 
313-278-6266 CATALOG $2.00 















Natural Colored & White Fleeces 


RAMBOUILLET, COLUMBIA, NAVAJO-CHURRO, LINCOLN 
LEICESTER, MERINO, and Crosses of the above 
Wool for Spinning, Weaving. Felting and Doll Hair 


Wool Sample $2.00 * Please Specify Interest 
1992 Wool Crop all hand picked. 
Available after May 1, 1992. 


HIGH PLAINS RAINBOW FLOCK 
Nancy J. Adler 
HC 75 Box 114 B 
Chadron, Nebraska 69337 
(308) 432-5590 


» Top quality fashion fabrics, 
prints. 
e Free shipping option. 
e Below retall pricing. 
. Fax orders shipped within 24 
hours. 
For current swatches, send $3.00 to: 


P.O. Box 840753 
Houston, TX 77294 
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The CLASSIFIED rate is $3.50 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept, Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. Deadline for the June/July issue is 
March 10. 


BASKETRY BOOKS, supplies. 38 page catalog - $1. (re- 
fundable). Caning Shop, 926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berke- 
ley, CA 94710. 


BEADS & JEWELRY-MAKING SUPPLIES. Send for cat- 
alog. Optional Extras, 150A Church St, Dept. 103, 
Burlington, VT'05401 (802) 658-0013. 


1000 WHOLESALE SOURCES for sewing/craft sup- 
plies $4. Success Publications, 2812 Bayonne Drive, 
Box 30965, PB Gardens, FL 33420. 


PATTERN DESIGNING FOR DRESSMAKERS. Profes- 
sional flat pattern making methods simplified. 104 
pages. Profusely illustrated. $15.50 ppd. Lyn Alexan- 
der Designs, P.O. Box 834 1T, Denver, CO 8020 1. 


BEADS EVERY DESCRIPTION, amazing embellish- 
ments. European silk coursages, beaded appliques, 
FREEDS, 415 Central, Albuquerque, NM 87103. 


GET PAID FOR READING BOOKS! $100 per book. 
Send name, address to Calco Publishing (Dept. C-253), 
500 South Broad, Meriden, CT 06450. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF OVER 300 BOOKS 
FOR NEEDLEWORKERS. Instructions, patterns, de- 
signs for quilting, crochet, embroidery, knitting, 
sewing, lace making, charted designs, more. Most 
$2.75 to $3.95. Write DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 
A297, 31 East 2nd Street, Mineola, NY 11501. 


A PATCHIN TIME, International Quilters’ Conference, 
Banff, Canada, September 2-6, 1993 is calling for in- 
structor proposals. 1, 2 and 3 day workshops, include 
course description, supplies/equipment/facility 
needs, CV, fee expectations, up to 20 slides current 
work to: Bonnie Murdoch, Leisure Learning Services, 
3rd Floor, 930-13 Ave. SW, Calgary, AB Canada T2R 
OL4. (403) 245.4944. 


VINTAGE KIMONO FOR TEXTILE ARTISTS. Recy- 
clable, high-quality, vintage silk kimono, mostly 50-80 
years old, are once again available in quantity from 
Kagedo. These are one-of-a-kind, nonwearable kimono 
withsmall stains or tears, made from exquisite silks in 
a variety of weaves, colors, and patterns. Large areas of 
cloth are undamaged and usable. We also have a limit- 
cd number of nonwcearable silk brocade obi from the 
turn of the century. Minimum order: 5 kimono for 
$150, plus packing and shipping. Please write for com- 
plete information, price list, and swatches. Kagedo, 
Dept. A., P.O. Box 4593, Seattle, WA 98104. 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! Assemble craft prod- 
ucts at home. Nations finest companies. GUARAN- 
TEED! 1-800-88 1-6000, EXT. 7360. 


COUNCIL OF AMERICAN EMBROIDERERS 1992 SEM- 
INAR, June 9-14, Lake Forest College, Illinois. Oppor- 
tunities in computer imaging, surface design for em- 


Pe 
NE em RR MÀ 
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A CAPITAL CONVERGENCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JULY 23-26, 1992 


* Guest Speakers x Fashion Shows * Tours 
* Seminars * Workshops x Exhibits 
* Evening Gala * and Much More! 
For more information contact: 

A Capital Convergence 
PO. Box 4038 
Lutherville, MD 21093-4038 
(301) 740-7494 


CONVERGENCE 92. 


a committee of the Handweavers Guild of America, Inc. 2$ 
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broidery, canvaswork, garments, Chicago fiber tour, 
sewn-fabric portraits, and fimo with stitchery. STUDY 
RETREAT, June 7-21 with Verina Warren of England. 
Send SASE: Brochure, CAE-T, 1001 Olympic Ave., Ed- 
monds, WA 98020. 


TAILORING, ALTERATION, AND SEWING SUPPLIES. 
Tremendous 38 page catalog. Send $1. Solo Slide Fas- 
teners, P.O. Box 528T, Stoughton, MA 02072. 


BELTS-BUTTONS custom covered professionally. Your 
fabrics. Free catalog. Fashion Touches, Box 1541, 
Bridgeport, CT 06601. 


DISCOUNTS TO 85% on fabrics, machines, supplies. 
Brochure $1 (refundable). Creative Savings. 7652 
Sawmill Road, SuiteT2-184, Dublin, OH 43017. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small busi- 
ness. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded mes- 
sage: (707) 449-8600. (LB9). 


LACE/TRIM CATALOG. Our own full-gathered laces. 
Columbia Garment Company, P.O. Box 349, Columbia, 
PA 17512. 


INTRODUCING HANDCAST BRONZE BUTTONS. Amaz- 
ing! Unique designs. Wearable art. SASE for brochure. 
RELIEF sculpture to wear. P.O. Box 33645, Seattle, WA 
98133. 


THE KNITTING GUILD OF CANADA. Join a growing 
network of avid knitters, receive the quarterly maga- 
zine “Knitters’ Forum”, and learn what is available to 
knitters across Canada! Annual membership: $30. 
Write to: The Knitting Guild of Canada, Box 159, St. 
Clements, Ontario NOB 2MO. 


SILK YARNS—threads. Whites, tussahs, exquisite nat- 
ural-dyed colours. Samples, $15. Aurora Silk, 5806 
Vancouver, Portland, OR 97217,(503) 286-4149. 


AUSTRIAN CRYSTAL RHINESTONES, pearls, gold and 
silver trims iron-on in seconds. Super selection. Whole- 
sale catalog $2.(refundable). Creative Crystals, P.O. Box 
1232, Burlington, CT 06013. 


MEG ANDREWS ANTIQUE COSTUMES AND TEX- 
TILES. Worldwide Collectable, hangable and 
wearable. For new illustrated catalogue send $3 to Meg 
Andrews, 20 HollyBush Lane, Harpenden, Hartford- 
shire AL5 4AT UK. 


DESIGNING YOUR OWN CLOTHES. Workbook for fit- 
ting, designing $6.50 ppd. Corgan, 3875 S.W. Bri- 
dlemile Ln., Portland, OR 97221. 


BREASTFEEDING MOTHERS: We have beautiful pal- 
terns and a fashion newsletter just for you! For free in- 
formation. Write Elizabeth Lee Designs, Box 696T, 
Bluebell, UT84007. 


PRISM SEQUINS! Rhinestones, Beaded Fringes, Se- 
quined Appliques, Feathers, Lames, Lycra, Stretch 
Satin, Stretch Velvet...CATALOG $3.50. Murielle Roy & 
Co., 67 Platts Mill Road, Dept. #6, Naugatuck,CT' 06770. 
(203) 729-0480. 


503-297-5544 





Program, call or write 





SAVE 30% ON YARNS. Join Frequent Knitters Club. 
Free! Factory direct catalog $2. (refundable) Super 
Yarn Mart, 1233 S. San Pedro, Los Angeles, CA 90015. 


CANVAS FLOOR CLOTHS SOUTHWEST PATTERN, 
with two color schemes. Send $14. plus $2 io Urban 
Raccoon Productions, 1407A NW 70th, Seattle, WA 
98117. 


SHERIDAN COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
ARTS (June 15-August 8) is offering intensive, hands- 
on textile/fibre workshops and credit courses: Textile 
Museum Studies; Dye Chemistry; Basketry Using Natu- 
ral Materials; Sereen Printing on Fabric; Knit Design 
Workshop; The Art of Quiltmaking. Contact: Visual 
Aris Department, 1430 Trafalgar Hd., Oakville, On- 
tario, L6II 2L1. (416) 845-9430 ext. 222. 


VINTAGE VICTORIAN: Period clothing reproductions 
with emphasis on historical accuracy. Custom wed- 
ding and bridesmaid gowns a specialty. Restoration of 
antique clothing. P.O. Box 9, Nahant, MA 01908. 


IDENTIFY AND DATE HISTORIC QUILTS, COVERLETS, 
CLOTHING, 4 day workshops at The Cooperstown Tex- 
tile School, housed in a working textile mill. P.O. Box 
455, Cooperstown, NY 13326. (800) 942-6059. 


THERAPEUTIC FINGERLESS GLOVES REDUCE 
HAND FATIGUE: $19.95 postpaid. Spinning, weaving 
supplies; low prices. Catalog: $2. WOOLERY, RD 1, 
Genoa, N Y 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


LLAMA WOOL—white, brown, gray; 4-6-in. hollow-core 
fiber. $16/lb. Dick Clattenburg, Perkinsville, VT 
05151, 


QUILTS FOR SALE—OLD AND NEW. Send for free 
list. June Blackburn, 4148 South Norfolk, Tulsa, OK 
74105. 


SLIPCOVER MAKING VIDEOS FROM $39.95. Texas & 
Pacific Sewing, 5201 El Campo, Ft. Worth, TX 76107. 
(817) 735-1109. 


BATHING SUIT COVER-UP, exciting new pattern—wear 

16 ways, one size fits all. Unique tropical fabric swateh- 
es included. Send $8.95 Virginia Fancies, P.O. Box 
1332, Montgomery, TX 77356. 


QUILTFEST, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA: Special 
miniature competition, September 25-27, 1992. $100. 
first prize for miniature category. Full information 
SASE to Cathy Jones, 3474 Thornhill Dr., Jacksonville, 
FL32211. 


NEW BOOK!!! “Sew I’m Too Busy". Features organiza- 
tional hints, wardrobe planners, inventory and mea- 
surement charts. A must for building a workable 
wardrobe. $4.95 plus. $1.25 S&H. Debra & Co. P.O. Box 
891084, Houston, TX 77289-1084. 


LYCRA! Great NEW fashion lycra fabrics. Large selec- 
tion of prints and solids. Send 9-in. x 12-in. SASE. (.75 
postage) and $2. for cotton/lycra; $2.25 for nylon/ly- 
cra; $1.50 for metallics and satin/lycra set. LGF, Box 
58394-T, Renton, WA 98058. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS IN FIBERS 


COLOR THEORY, Janet Taylor 

PAINTING A QUILT, Elizabeth Busch 

DESIGNING & MANIPULATING SURFACE, Susan Wilchins 
PAPER, BOOK & PRINT, Nance O'Banion & Angelita Surmon 
SILKSCREENING, Zoe Lancaster 


For information on Summer Workshops or our three-year Certificate 


8245 SW Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225, | 


OREGON SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


BOOK ARTS * CERAMICS * DRAWING * FIBERS * METAL * WOOD 
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Humor 


The thread 
that must be followed 
by Althea Wharton 


At about the same time I learned to knit, 
I started baby-sitting to earn money for 
school clothes. One of my first jobs 
involved a 10-minute walk from my 
house to a home at the end of a long, 
dark street. I had brought the sweater I 





Alice 


was knitting, and as I listened to some of Korach’s 
my favorite radio programs (“What evil : | 
lurks in the hearts of men .. .”), I worked She t | an d 
steadily on it. At 1 a.m., the couple 

Lace 





finally returned home. 
In those days, no one walked the baby- 
sitter home, and, in fact, there was no 


Shawl 
to Knit f 








This was an agonizingly slow nightmare, 





not only because I had to retrace my Eo nier 
| filled b iso h Send $4.25 
terror-filled steps, but also because the plus $1.50 P&H 
yarn was everywhere. First I unwrapped to Threads 
it from the fire hydrant that had stopped Box 5506 
| me. Then I followed it as it snaked along peu 
| the sidewalks and streets and tangled in i 
, Please ask for 
| the bushes. Finally, my retraced steps led product 
me right back to the front door of the #031008. 





house where I had been baby-sitting. 

| Lodged firmly ina shrub was a 

| miniscule remnant--all that remained 
of my sweater. 

| This time I didn’t pretend to grown-up 
bravery. I ran all the way home. But l've 

often wondered whetherany of my 
neighbors saw me. And l'veimagined 
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Hlustrations by Nelle Davis 





need to. Cities and towns were safe, and 
doors were left unlocked. But it was late 
at night and my mind was filled with 
images from the tales I had been hearing; 
creaks, stealthy footsteps, shrieks, and 
lurking shadows hastened me along that 
black, tree-lined street with only a feeble 
light behind me. I was scared. And as I 
hurried to get to the main road that led 
to the several short streets to my home, 
the soft susurrations of the night 
increased my terror. 

Just as I was about to turn the last 
corner, I was jerked toa standstill! I 
couldn't move. What monster had 
reached out and seized my elbow? With 
my heart beating asfastas a tiny, 
trapped bird's, I realized that only the 
thick skein of yarn was still tucked 
under my arm—the night had snatched 
away my sweater. 

Should I just drop the skein and run? I 
wanted to, but I wanted my sweater 
more. So [started rewinding the yarn. 
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how strange the sight of a terrified child 
winding yarn offthe street at 1 a.m. 
must have seemed. 


Althea Wharton of Winterport, Maine, is 
still knitting. 
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SUSSMAN 
SUSSMAN 
SUSSMAN 
ROWENTA 
ROWENTA 


PRO LITE 

SUPER #4 

SUPER #6 
DA-33 
DA-82 


$2291" 
$2530 
$279% 
$59» 
$720 


SEWING MACHINES 
AT A DISCOUNT 


Major Brands at Minor Prices 


5 THREAD SERGERS 


trom $379" 


ELECTRONIC 
SEWING MACHINES 


from $4699 





"PLUS SHIPPING 


Brand i Machines * Most Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 


% sales tax for Vermont residents ONLY 


Sewin' in Vermont 


84 Concord Avenue 


CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 


St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 


or 802-748-3803 
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f fashions you've always 


L i y dreamed of, faster and 


; koz Cay er J easier than ever before. 


Introducing the Elna Pro Series, the 
world's first computerized sergers. Elna's 
exclusive Fashion Advisor" computer 
tells you everything you need to know, 
for everything you want to do. And 


its inventiveness doesn't stop there. 


The breakthrough design also gives 

you more sewing room. Threading is far 
simpler. Sewing in the middle of fabric 
is a breeze. Using professional 
accessories, a snap. The Pro5 DC will 
even sew every overlock stitch, from 
perfectly flat 5-thread seams to beautiful 
2-thread rolled hems. The new Pro 
Series from Elna. Serging has never 


looked better. 





To find the Elna dealer nearest you, call | L. « 
1-800-BUY-ELNA, 8:30-5:00 CST. 


elna 22d 


7642 Washington Avenue South * Minneapolis, Minnesota 55344 


Elna Canada * 525 Hanlan Road 
Woodbridge, Ontario * Canada L4L 4R8 
Fashion Advisor is a Registered Trademark of Elna, Inc. 
Fashions by Elnalock. € Elna, Inc. 1991 





hen artist 

Slater Barron 

discovered the 
lint from the dryer, 
she felt that it was far 
more beautiful than 
her paintings. From 
that day forth, she's 
collected lint from all 
her friends, sorting 
and storing it by color. 
Barron's lint art 
eventually evolved 
into life-size, three- 
dimensional murals 
and sculptures, like 
"The Magic Laundry 
Room Part III," details 
of which areshown 
here. A fantastical 
autobiography, the 
mural's parts are made 
of lint glued to sheets 
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for backdrops or 
wrapped with thread 
and made into full-size 
figures. In one corner 
stands an actual dryer, 
from whose open door 
comes the tape- 
recorded fairytale of 
Princess Slater and 
her “handsome young 
Baron.” The dryer 
explains: ^...Iam 
Kenmore, the 
enchanted art machine 
whose powers were 
hidden by the wicked 
Seers ... My consort” 
(the washing machine) 
“and I hope that you, 
too, will see the Magic 
and live happily 
ever after.” 

—Barbaxra DeNatale 
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